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Foreword 



The papers included in this collection were commissioned 
by the Bureau of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education. 
In view of the increasing interest in the expansion o£ post- 
secondary educational opportunity, it seemed appropriate that 
efforts be made to gather data on a recent and timely basis. 
The coverage of subjects in this collection does not presume 
to be comprehensive, but each study deals with some of the 
most important problems facing postsecondary education in 
the United States today. 

The studies in this volume are divided into two groups. 
Part I includes those papers which deal principally with prob- 
lems relating to students. Part II contains studies which are 
concerned v/ith institutional problems and capabilities for ex- 
panding educational opportunity. 

Part I begins with a study of the student decision process 
regarding postsecondary education, an accumulative process 
involving many factors, Fin.^ncial barriers to higher educa- 
tion are the subject of the second paper in this section. The 
author looks at conceptual iRSues arising in the assessment of 
financial barriers and also available information about such 
barriers. Information on financial costs of college, financial 
need, and financial aid is considered, in order to assess tae 
impact of financial barriers for students at the major types of 
higher education institutions. State efforts to remove such 
financial barriers are reviewed in the third paper. Major 
attention is directed to those comprehensive State programs 
of undergraduate assistance (noncategorical) applicable to 
public and nonpublic institutions. The next paper in this 
section suggests various aspects of relevance which the author 
feels must be considered in the expak^sion of educational 
opportunity beyond the high school. The final paper in the 
section concentrates on trends in high school vocational edu- 
cation which seem most likely to have significant effects upon 
future demands for postsecondary education. 



Part II opens with an indepth review of the financing of 
higher education. Past financial trends for different types of 
institutions are considered in detail and expenditure project 
tions for the future are developed in this study. Next follows 
a study of the junior college role in postsecondary education. 
The paper looks at the mission of the junior colleges and 
their performance in removing geographical, financial and 
social barriers to increased educational opportunity. The 
three succeeding papers deal with various aspects of the prob- 
lem of faculty In postsecondary education. The first study 
attempts to forecast the supply and demand for faculty in 
higher education to 1975-76, The second paper on the sub- 
ject inquires into the need for new kinds of faculty to teach 
the new types of students expected to be enroliing in .ligher 
education in the future. The third faculty paper consideis 
the outlook for teachers in public postsecondary vocational 
education. The final two papers in this section deal with 
vocational education in the United States today. The first 
considers the growth of public postsecondary occupational 
education. The second study looks at the current state of 
proprietary schools and the expanding types of postsecondary 
education such private vocational schools are providing to 
students. 

Views expressed in this collection do not necessarily repre- 
sent the views of the Bureau of Higher Education or the Office 
of Education. Rather, this volume is an attempt to place in 
a single collection information from knowledgeable people 
which hopefully will be useful ro those who must plan for 
Americans postsecondary education in the future. 

Octvffier 1970 

Peter P. Muirhead 

Associate Commissi oner ^ 

Bureau of Higher Education^ 
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The Decision to Go to College: 

An Accumulative Multivafiate Process 



by James W. Trent 
Associate Professor of Higher Education 
and Associate of the Center 
for the Study of Evaluation^ 

University of California ^ Los Angeles 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Contemporary American society, technocratic and complex, 
contains singular opportunities and problems. Its technoc- 
racy and affluence affords most of its citizens a style of life in 
terms of goods, services and leisure that is unprecedented. 
Yet, America’s citizens must be unusually enlightened and 
competent in order to make appropriate uses of its opportu- 
nities and at the same time deal with its problems. It is 
quite possible that universal higher education has become a 
major means, if not a prerequisite, for such a citizenry. In 
this context, the national goal of providing higher education 
for all who can profit from it appears not just commendable, 
but essentiah 

However, it is of no avail merely to espouse universal higher 
education. Sufficient financial and professional support of 
appropriate programs must follow before universal higher 
education can be implemented. This kind of support is not 
evident at the present time. Even if it can be assumed that 
it will be available, it will not be effective without equally 
sufficient knowledge about the social-psychological factors that 
contribute to young adults' decisions to attain a higher educa- 
tion or to reject this opportunity. As a case in point, current 
research indicates that should the Federal Government offer 
financial assistance to every individual who could not other- 
wise afford college, this would probably make a difference 
only to a minority of academically able college-age youths 
who are not now in college. 

Clearly, both academic aptitude and financial status contrib- 
ute to the decision to enter college. Clearly, too, much more 



is involved than these two factors for a great many individ- 
uals, and programs designed to promote higher education 
must take these other important factors into account as well. 
Therefore, those educators and officials responsible for the 
provision and progress of higher education urgently need a 
close knowledge of the relative influence of the mary factors 
that contribute to the individuars decision to enter college 
and make use of its opportunities. 

Behaviorally, a decision may be taken as “the formulation 
of a course of action with inteJit to execute it” ^ The deter- 
mination to enter college is not generally a spontaneous deci- 
sion. Rather, it is the result of numerous complex factors 
that have occurred over a long period of time, from early 
childhood to the point of consciousness of the intent to enter 
college, and that continue to contribute to persistence in col- 
lege. To the writer's knowledge, only one major study 
(Tillery, 1969) has been designed from the beginning pri- 
marily to trace the process of decisionmaking regarding college 
sequentially. Voluminous research, however, has dealt with 
numerous individual factors related to college aspiration and 
attendance. 

More recently, some research has examined the compara- 
tive association or influence of complexes cf interrelated vari- 
ables on the decision to enter college and actual attendance.- 
In a few cases, models are being developed in order to predict 
and deal with the dechJon to attend college.^ 

This study includes discussion of tlie nature and implica- 
tions of the research as it pertains to the following sources of 
influence on college-going: family and peers; the community 
and school environment; and personal traits. Subsequent dis- 
cussion centers on multivariate models for prognosis and alter- 
ation of decisionmaking related to college-going. Froblems 
and propositions for future action in this context constitute 
the concluding discussion. (In a number of cases, time limi- 
tations necessitated relying upon abstracts rather than on 
direct review of the studies cited. Therefore generalizations 
should be regarded with this limitation in mind.) 



1 H. B. English and A. G. English, A Comprehensive Dictionary of 
Psychologiml and Psychoanalytical Terms. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1961. 

2 See Flanagan, et aLf 1964- Dole and Weiss, 1968; Trent and Medsker, 
1968; and Trent, in press. 

3 See Clarke, et al.p 1965; Gelatt, 1966; Seron, 1967; and Trent, In press. 
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IL SOURCES OF INFLUENCE ON 
COLLEGE-GOING 



Family and Peers 

Over a decade ago three statewide surveys o£ young adults 
were conducted to determine the factors related to college 
attendance,^ Prevalent factors related to college attendance 
evident from Beezer and Hjelm’s 1961 synthesis of the surveys 
were academic aptitude^ socioeconomir status, high school 
scholastic achievement, motivation, size of high school, peer 
p*oup influence, parental influence, ethnic back^ound, and 
community characteristics. 

Research throughout tlia last decade verifies the continued 
potency and pj/e valency of these variables regarding college- 
going, Tiiere is some question as to whether socioeconomic 
status or academic aptitude has the greater influence on the 
decision to attend college. This will be discussed under the 
section on personal traits. There is also some que^ition as to 
whether parents or peers have the greater influence. There 
can be no question, however, that each of these factors is 
relevant, singly and interdependently. 



Socioeconomic Status 



The major indices of socioeconomic status are parents' edu= 
cation and father's occupation. Higher socioeconomic status 
generally denotes college education and a professional occupa- 
tion; a lo^^' level, failure to complete elementary or high school 
and a semi- or unskilled occupation. Socioeconomic status 
may be measured along a continimm from high to low. Asso- 
ciated with differences in socioeconomic status are not only 
differences ’n financial status among far " e nd individuals, 
but differences in values that have great be ng on educa- 
tional aspirations. 

Individual research projects and a number of reviews of 
numerous studies consistently verify the relationship between 
socioeconomic status and educational aspiration and attain- 
ment.^ Examination of this research directly or of reviews of 
the research leads to several major conclusions. 

1. There is a high positive corr,=lation between the educa- 
tional attainment and occupational achievement of the father, 
determined by the status of the job and the income it pro- 
duces. Likewise, there is a high positive correlation between 
the father's occiipational achievement and the educational 
aspirations and achievements of his children. 

2. Students whose fathers' occupations are classified at the 
high socioeconomic level (professional and managerial) in- 
crease in the proportion of their representation from grammar 
school to college so that there is an over-representation of 
college students of high socioeconomic status. Students of low 
socioeconomic status are, for the most part, precluded from 
higher education. The only exception is in the junior col- 



4 Little, 1909; Stroup and Andrew, 1959; and Wright and Jung, 1959. 

5 See Baird, 1967; Beezer and Hjelm, 1961; Berdie and Hood, 1965; 
Berelion and Steiner, 1964; Brown, 1966; Clark, 1960; Coster, 1963; 



Crawford, 1966; Cross, 1968; Geiger, 1955; Gysbers, et aL^ 1968; Havighurst 
and Neugarten, 1967; Little, 1959; Medsker and Trent, 1965; Pearl, 1962; 
Rosinski, 1965; Sanders and Palmer, 1965; Schoenfeldt, 1968; Stroup and 
1 Q 59 ; Trent, in press; Trent and Medsker, 1968; Verner, 1965; 
i and Wright Jung, 1959. 
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leges, but even here lower socioeconomic status student., usu- 
ally withdraw without completing either a vocational or 
transfer program. 

3. The rei.itionship between socioeconomic status and type 
of college entered extends beyond the junior college. For 
example, students in liberai arts colleges, universitiesj and 
private institutions are over-represeiited at the high level of 
socioeconomic status and students attending teachers colleges 
and many State colleges are under-represented. The widest 
range of socioeconomic status is found in the junior college, 
but just as it has the largest representation of low socioeco- 
nomic status students, it has the least representation of high 
status students. One study based on a nationwide sample 
indicates that socioeconomic status is a primary determinant 
of both college choice and vocational orientation.® 

4. The chances that children with superior intelligence will 
attend college increase with their socioeconomic status. In 
recent years there has been an increase in proportions of stu- 
dents who attend college, and in some regions a majority of 
high ability students of low socioeconomic status enter college. 
Yet, the distribution of socioeconomic status has not changed 
substantially among college students in spite of increased 
numbers of colleges since 1945, an increased proportion of 
high school graduating classes who enter college generally 
and an increase in college attendance among the brightest of 
low socioeconomic students. The phenomenon of withdrawal 
occurs over the entire range of socioeconomic status, but a 
disproportionate number of withdrawals are of low socioeco- 
nomic status, even when ability is lieM constant. 

5. The relationship between socioeconomic status and col- 
lege entrance varies by sex. Caucasian men of high socioeco- 
nomic status are most likely to enter college, particularly if they 
receive high grades in high school. High ability and high socio- 
economic status women differ only negligibly from the men in 
this respect, but when achievement is not exceptionally high, 
proportionately fewer women than men enter college, particu- 
larly at the lower levels of socioeconomic status. 

6. There is evidence that financial assistance is an important 
factor in the decision to enter college, especially for high 
ability, low socioeconomic students. There is also ample evi- 
dence, however, that the socioeconomic environment of the 
family, independent of both ability and finances, is a signifi- 
cant factor in a student's determination of the level of educa- 
tion he undertakes after high school. The fact is that the 
economic factor is not the key variable in the decision to enter 
college, regardless of socioeconomic status. This is indicated 
in studies of relatively small ^oups, such as that of Schoen- 
feldt. It is equally evident from interviews and surveys of 
thousands of youths across the country made by Trent and 
Medsker. It is also true in Denmark where State financial 
support for university students has been established for years." 

L. L. Baird, "Family Income and the Characteristics of College-Bound 
Students," ACT Research Report IVo. 17, Iowa City: American College 
Testing Program, 1967 b, 

^T. Geiger, “Recruitment of University Students,” Acta Sociologla, 
1956, Vol, 1, pp. 39-48, L. F. Schocnfeldt, Ability Family Socioeconomw 
Level and Advanced Education. Paper presented at the annual conference 
of the American Educational Research Association, Chicago, 1968, and 
J, W, Trent and L. L. Medsker, Beyond High School: A Fsycho-Socio-> 
logical Study of lOfiOQ High School Graduates. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1908. 



Socioeconomic Environment as Complex Process 

The earlier statement that socioeconomic status is more 
than a matter o£ educational or financial status, but also a 
matter o£ differential values and behavior should no%v be 
clearer. Perhaps it is better conceived as a complex environ- 
mental process acting on the decisionmaking and other im- 
portant aspects of a young person's life. It is centered in the 
family where its dynamics have the most critical effect. That 
effect bears on the individiiars entire lifeline wherever he 
goes, in whatever environment beyond his family. A number 
of studies indicate attributes related to the socioeconomic en- 
vironment that contribute to an und^'^rstanding of its dynamics 
and which suggest the manner in which it effects the decision 
to enter college,-^ Generalizations based on the research 
follow. 

L The higher one's socioeconomic status, the greater ^re 
his contacts with all socioeconomic levels, and the greater is 
his range of experiences generally-^and opportunities for 
choice. This may help account for the fact that the higher 
one’s socioeconomic status, the greater the value he places on 
higher education for means and ends, including iiiLormation 
and knowledge. 

2. Parents are a potent influence on the values and behav- 
ior of their children at all socioeconomic levels. This adds to 
the significance that rniddle class parents much more than 
those of lower socioeconomic status stimulate a need for 
achievement, and encourage tlieir children to achieve more, 
both in academic and nonacademic areas. Recent research 
indicates that a majority of parents at all socioeconomic levels 
v/ould like their children to have a higher education, but as 
noted, upper socioeconomic level parents place miich more 
stress on higher education. 

S. The differences in the range of experiences, interests and 
values that distinguish among levels of socioeconomic status 
no doubt contribute to the differences in attitudes and behav- 
ior found among students of different socioeconomic levels. 
Grinder's research might be interpreted to this effect® He 
concluded that among adolescent boys a strong orientation 
towards the father rather than peers (that is, disinterest in the 
‘*youth culture") is predictive of involvement in college-bound 
high school programs (as much as Grinder's subjects could be 
classified by program) . Conversely, peer orientation rather 
than identification with the father is predictive of dropout 
status. More specifically, lack of involvement in school activ- 
ities was associated with low academic standing, low academic 
aspirations, low father-son a^eements and low socioeconomic 
status. Indications were that peer orientation was given im- 
petus by low regard for father's occupation, the combination 
of which reduced commitment to school. 

4. Corollary findings are manifest in most of the odier re= 
search cited in footnote 8, Indications are that socioeconomic 
status determines environmental conditions which, in turn, 
condition such personality variables as academic sel£=concept 
and need for achkevement, and these variables differentiate 

8 See Bailey, 1966; Berdic and Hood, 1965; Berelion and Steiner, 1964; 
Colorado State University, 1966; Coster, 1968; Dubin, 1958; Grinder, 1967; 
Gross, 1959; HolUngshead and Rcdlich, 1958; Hyman, 1966; Jennings and 
Niemi, 1968; Kahl, 1963; Knupfer, 1947; and Strodtbeck, et al, 1967. 

0 R. E. Grinder, A Study of the Influences of the Father's ]oh and 
Q a/ Goals of Youth. Final Report. Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin, 1967. 



college-bound and noncollege subjects. The results appear 
not only in the greater motivation, persistence, and achieve- 
ment of higher socioeconomic status students compared with 
those of lower status. The higher status students also are 
more frequently social leaders, are perceii'ed by others as more 
competent, influence others more, participate more in extra- 
cui iiciilnr and other activities, and, as college-bound students, 
tend to be more sociable, less shy and to have fewer conflicts 
with their families and authority. Lower status students, in 
contrast, shoiv dependence on, but also distrust for, authority, 
are more resigned to physical and psycliological suffering (at 
least in the past) , have an inferior self-concept, and a per- 
sonality more chara -tcrized as limited, restricted and authori- 
tarian, Knupfer underscores this point. 

Closely linked with economic underprivil^e is psychological 
underprivilsge; Habits of -’ubmission, little access to sources 
of information, lack of verbal facility. These things appear 
to produce a lack of self-confidence which increases fi’S 
unwillingness of the low-status person to participate in many 
phases of our predominantly middle-class culture.^" 

The Press of Parent 

Berelson and Steiner’s 1964 review of the literature presents 
substantial evidence tliar opinions, attitudes and beliefs are 
“inherited” from parents. They are learntid in early child- 
hood and persist into adulthood.” Parental influence is a 
dominant, if not paramount, factor in the individuars percep- 
rion of education and the resultant decisions he makes about 
it. The attitudes he has about education, and the role he sees 
for himself as an adult in relation to his education generally 
originate with his parents and bear directly on the approach 
he takes towa. d his education. Subsequent discussion of mi- 
nority students and the personal traits related lO achlevetnent 
and aspiration touches on how parental values are transmit- 
ted. The task for the moment is to describe the relationship 
more specifically. 

One of the most broadly based samples to provide informa- 
tion about tlie relationship was the approximately 10,000 
students in 37 high schools across the country whom Trent 
and Medsker first surveyed as high school seniors and then 
followed up for another 5 years,*^ Twice as many eventual 
college attendees as nonattenders reported in the original sur- 
vey having been encouraged to enioll in college by their 
parents. Nearly 70 percent of the students who later entered 
and persisted in college reported while still in high school 
that their parents definitely wanted them to attend college, 
compared with less than 50 percent of the withdrawals and 
less than 10 percent of die nonattenders. They also reported 
having discussed college plans more with their parents, having 
sought advice from their parents and more interaction and 
rapport generally with their parents. 

There was a relationship between parental encouragement 
and socioeconomic status, but the strong relationship between 
parental encouragement and college attendance persisted even 

10 G. Knupfer, “Portrait of the Underdog,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1947, Vol, 11, p. 114. 

11 See J. W. Trent. Catholics In College; Religious Commitment and 
the Intellectual Life. Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1967, where 
this argument is developed in the chapter on the church-faraily-sclf 
system. 

IS J, W. Trent and L. L. Medsker, op. cit. 
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when controlling for both academic aptitude and socio6Co= 
iioniic status simultaneously. This relationship may be ex- 
amined in table 1, reproduced from Beyond High Schooly^ 

Table \ — Parental Encouragement as Reported by Subjects of High 
Academic Aptitude, by Socioeconomie Status (SES), in Percentages* 

SES and (N) Per- With- Non- Chi 

Encouragement sisters drawals attendars Square 

High 

Strong encouragement (295) 

Other (73) 

Middle 

Strong (60^ 

Other (4m) 

Low 

Strong ...(101) 

Other (152) 



• Sources Trent and Medsker (1968) 

**p<.01 

More will be said about the influence of school counselors 
and teachers on the decision to attend college later. In the 
meantime, the evidence is that even the action of school per- 
sonnel is not independent of family values. Others have 
found a significant relationship between parental values and 
educational aspiration* decisionmaking and achievement.^^ 

Research of this kind has led Rehberg to arrive at what he 
considers a provisional model that posits elements that could 
be anticipated from the above review.^ ^ These include the 
conditions that parents" education is a partial determinant of 
the family"s socioeconomic status, that parents" education and 
social status influence adolescent educational expectations 
through the intervening variable of parents' pressure and in- 
dependent of it* and that there is a negative relationship 
between fanntily size and parental encouragement for their 
children to continue their education. The last instance may 
result from the inability of parents of large families to give 
adequate individual attention to their children apart from 
socioeconomic status and values associated with large families. 

In addition to parental expectations and encouragement, 
there are other characteristics of parents associated with col- 
lege attendance among their children. The greater inter- 
action between college-bound children and their parents has 
already been noted. The college bound, compared with the 
nonattenders ill the 1968 Trent-Medsker sample, also reported 
their parents to be more ambitious, energetic* intellectual* 
loving, and orderly^ traits presumably conducive to an achieve- 
ment-oriented, supportive family climate. In contrast, the 
students who decided against college were more likely to re- 
port their parents to be easy-going and quick tampered. 

The implication of this last finding is that parents of non- 
college youths show some g^^eater tendency toward negative 

13 Interested readers should refer to commentary about this table In 
Beyond High School- A Psycho-Sociological Study of 10,000 High School 
Graduates, Chapter 9, pp, 243'’245. 

14 See Berdie and Hood, 1965; Bloom, 1964: Jaffe and Adams, 1964; 
Levensqn, 1965; Little, 1959; Sexton, 1965; Slocum, 1956; and Werts. 1967. 

15 R. A. Rehberg, Selected Determinants of Adolescent Educational 
Enpectaiions, Reports No. BR“5*-0217-OP-12 and OP-12, Eugene- Uni- 
versitv o£ Oregon, 1966. 



traits* at least in terms of indifference and display of temper. 
This negativism may liave bearing on the findings from sev- 
eral independent studies of students who not only failed to 
enter college but also failed to complete high school.^® Forty- 
three percent of the parents of the dropouts had been involved 
with crime or delinquency. One half of them encouraged 
their children to leave school or were indifferent to the deci- 
sion, even though 52 percent of the parents were unskilled or 
unemployed and one-third of them were on welfare. Perhaps 
most significant in terms of the influence of parents as models 
is the fact that approximately 80 percent of the parents of the 
dropouts had themselves dropped out of school. 

Peer and Parent 

The work of Coleman and the research contained in New- 
comb and Wilson's volume provide ample evidence of the 
peer group's influence on the adolescent's and young adult's 
overall behavior. Coleman concludes that for adolescents* 
at least, the peers’ influence prevails over that of parents. 
This* however, is questionable. 

As in other research, the high school seniors in the Trent- 
Medsker sample who were planning on college reported the 
same plans for most of their friends. On looking back on 
their lives 4 years later, however, they reported their parents 
to be far more helpful and influential than anyone else, in- 
cluding friends and teachers. This was true of both those who 
had entered college and those who had not, but it was espe- 
cially true of the college attenders. Drabick, who examined 
this issue among adolescents in reference to educational and 
occupational decisions specifically* found that youths lifgely 
saw their basic decisions as their own* but parents as the most 
important external influence. This was also evident in 
Bordua’s cross tabulations which included religious back- 
ground and socioeconomic status as well as parental stress* 
conceived as factors independently related to college 
aspirations,^^ 

Some research indicates that the relative influence of peers 
and parents on decisionmaking depends upon the situation. 
Solomon presented a sample of adolescents with four hypo- 
thetical situationsi^® The first asked how they would respond 
to them if they were “real” situations, and the second asked 
whether parents, peers, their own values, or their impulses 
would be most influential in their decisions. Three of the 
situations had to do with social behavior (going steady* break- 
ing a friendship and attending a party or visiting an aunt) . 
Values and impulses were the most influential in deciding about 
these situations. The fourth situation (copying) was the only 
situation that had to do with academic (and moral) behavior 
and in this case parents were most influential. 

iGSee Maryland State Department of Education* 1963; and Pearl, 1962. 

17 j, S. Coleman, The Adolescent Society. New York* Free Press, 1961, 
and T. M. Newcomb and E. K. Wilson, eds.. College Peer Groups, 
Chicago: Aldine, I960. 

18 L. W, Drabick, Perceived Sources of Influence Upon Occupational 
and Educational EKpectations, Educational Research Report. Raleigh; 
North Carolina State University, 1967. 

10 D. J. Bordua, “Educational Aspirations and Parental Stress on Col- 
lege,** Social Forces, I960, VoL 38, pp. 262-269. 

20 D. Solomon* “Adolescents* Decisions: A Comparison of Influence From 
Parents WiUi That From Other Sources,” Marriage and Family Living, 
1961, VoL 23, pp. S98=395. 
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Brittain conducted a similar study, presenting his sample 
with 12 situations through his ^‘Cross^Pressure Test,” 21 Most 
of the items had to do with jobs* activities, conduct (again 
moral) , and dress. Peer influence dominated on only three 
items-the two items on dress and the one having to do with 
which course to take (perhaps having more to do with the 
decision to be in class with friends than serious educational 
decisions) , Parents were of the most influence on the one 
situation having to do with academic achievement (selection 
for honors) as they were on all other items except one (which 
boy to date steadily) wliere influence was equal. 

Simpson's 1962 study of adolescents’ occupational decisions 
suggests a key to the relative influence of parent and peer."- 
Parents had a greater effect on decisionmaking, though differ- 
ences were not reported as statistically significant. More im- 
portant, perhaps, is that aspirations were highest under the 
influence of both parents and peers, and lowest when neither 
were influential. In other words, the effect is cumulative, a 
notion that will be discussed further in the final section of 
this study. The fact is that parents initiate values and pro- 
vide the environmental setting where friends of comparable 
socioeconomic status and concomitant values will be chosen- 
Berelson and Steiner summarize the logical result on the basis 
ot Kahl's 1953 research to the effect that normally the indi- 
viduars peer group “reinforces the classifying attributes and 
tendencies of the parental family.” -- 

Religious Subculture 

An important correlate of family status is religious back- 
ground. It is particularly important in this context since 
religious backgiound has a demonstrated effect on educational 
attitudes and activities and is intermixed with and also 
independent of sodoeconomic status and academic aptitude. 
Only a brief summary example of aspects of religious influence 
on educational behavior follows.-'^ 

For many decades, Jews have been highly over-represented 
in college and Catholics and fundamentalist Protestants under- 
represented. The representation of white, “middle” Protes- 
tants has constantly fallen between these two extremes. These 
differences niay in part be accounted for by values espoused by 
different ethnic groups, as indicated in the next section on 
minority students. There is no doubt that sodoeconomic 
status has also been related to these differences. Catholics, 
for example, largely of immigrant background, have been 
heavily over-represented at the lower levels of socioeconomic 
status- 

Yet, more has been involved in the relative lack of college 
attendance among Catholics than ethnic background or socio- 
economic status. Until very recently Catholics were under- 
represented among mostly Anglo-Saxon youths studied who 
were planning to attend college and who actually did attend, 

21 C. V. Brittain, "Adolescent Choices and Parent-Peer Cross Pressures,** 
American Sociological Review, 1963, Vol, 28, pp. 385=891. 

22 R. L. Simpson, "Parental Influence, Anticipatory Socialization and 
Social Mobiiity," Americaji Sociological Review, 1962, Vol. 27, pp. 517=522. 

23 B. Berelson and G, A. Steiner, Human Behavior: An Inventory of 
Scientific Findings, New York; Harcourt, Brace, 1964, p, 469. See also 
J, A. Kahl, “Educational and Occupaiontal Aspirations of 'Common Man* 
Boys," Harvard Educalional Review, 1953, Vol, 23, pp.l86*-203, 

24For a beginning re-/iew of this subject, see Herberg, 1960> Lenski, 



even when controlling for socioeconomic status.-"^ Much of 
this phencmenon can be attributed to a close church-faniily- 
self system where religious values perpetrated by the church 
have prevailed over those of the family and the individual. 
The values of the church have, in effect, tended towards anti- 
intellectualism and the discouragement of higher education. 

There is now evidence that in the last few years Catholics 
are as likely as Caucasian Protestants to attend college, and 
aspire to postgraduate education.^'’- Greeley also concludes 
that Catholics show the same intellectual interests and attain- 
ments as non-Cathoiics on the basis of a survey and past grad- 
uate follow-ups of a sample of giaduates originally studied as 
seniors in selective colleges."" An abundance of evidence based 
on validated instruments matched against observed behavior 
refutes this positio’i, however.-^ A concern here is that the 
belief system that is imposed on the individual, whether relig- 
ious or otherwise, can have definite bearing on the decision 
he makes about his education, and therefore warrants 
consideration. 

Minority Status 

Belief systems and corresponding attitudes and values are 
also manifest as unique to certain minority groups. The result 
is that factors associated widi low socioeconomic status are 
expanded and heightened among minoiity groups that are 
heavily represented at the lower levels of socioeconomic status. 
Part of the phenomenon may result from cultural differences 
and part of it from lack of early development of basic com- 
munication skills and reading ability specifically, perpetrated 
by poorly educated, bilingual families. 

Bilingualism, of course, is not the only handicap of children 
from families where the middle class English employed in 
schools is not spoken. It is a significant one, however. Bi- 
lingualism, low socioeconomic status and low achievement 
seem to occur together, probably in a cumulative fashion.^^ 

School-related learning environments are lacking in these 
families. Inevitably, then, children from these families begin 
their formal education with lower academic aptitude test 
scores compared with other children. And apparently the sit- 
uation is not remedied but instead is reinforced. Even on 
so'called “culture-fair” tests these scores drop with age, espe- 
cially in verbal ability, numerical facility, verbal reasoning 
and space conceptualization.^® This may be occasioned partly 
by the fact that a test may decrease in predictive power as it 
approaches “culture fairness” in as much as schools require 
for their successful students certain class-linked values as well 
as conventional academic aptitude as such.^^ 

25 J. W. Trent, Catholics in College, op, cit, 

20 See Creager el al., 1969, and Tillery, 1969, 

27 A. M. Greeley, "Continuation In Research On The ‘Religious 
Factor,*” American Journal of Sociology, 1969, Vok 75, pp, 355-359. Also 
see his Religion and Careers, New York: Shced and Ward, 1963. 

28 See Tillery, 1969, and Trent, 1967. 

29 College of Education, Arizona State Univarsity, Investigation of 
Mental Retardation and Pseudomental Retardation in Relation to Bi- 
lingual and Subcultural FactofS. Tampa: Arizona State University, 1960, 

30 G. S, Lesser, el al, Mental Abilities of Children in Difiereni Social 
and Cultural Groups. Cooperative Research Projeet No. 1635. Washing- 
ton; D,C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1968. 

31 V. H. Noll, "Relation of Scores on Davis-Eells Gaines to Socio- 
economic Ste-tus, Intelligence Test Results, and School Achievement, 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 1960, Vol. 20, pp. 119=180, 
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Serious questions, therefore, exist about traditional admis- 
sions criteria in higher education when applied to minority 
youths,32 On the other hand, motivational anu attitudinal 
characteristics deserve much more attention for their relevance 
to educational expectations and achievements. The following 
are several cases in point. 

1. Although the nature of the scale is not siifficiently ex= 
plained, Fricke derived an Achiever Personality scale from his 
Opinion, Attitude, and Interest Survey (OAIS) which he con- 
cluded predicts college grades about as well as academic apti- 
tude tests without correlating with these tests, meaning that 
they indicate academic motivation and conscientiousness.'^^ 
These elements are related to academic '^success'' but arc not 
measured by aptitude tests. Milles and O’Connor’s 1969 
research indicates that these elements may be more related to 
academic success than measured academic aptitude among 
black students.®** They found that the Achiever Personality 
scale was a batter predictor of college grade point average than 
SAT scores or high school rank for Opportunity Award stu- 
dents at the University of Michigan, 85 percent of whom were 
Negro. 

2. Epps found that among northern and southern Negro 
students, socioeconomic status was strongly related to educa- 
tional expectations and that self-concept of ability was strongly 
related both to giades and amount of expected education.®-'^ 
Socioeconomic status and self-concept were correlated but also, 
without the benefit of further analysis, indicated independent 
contributions to expected education. Caplin also found high 
self-concept and level of aspiration related to achievement 
among black students,^*^ 

3. Katz’s review of research led him to conclude that black 
and Caucasian students do not differ in desired educational 
goals, but rather in expectation of attaining these goals.®^ 
Such research consistently indicates that family values are 
related to educational aspirations and subsequent decisions to 
lead to the realization of those aspirations. Katz questions 
whether this is dependent upon the presence of the father, but 
much of the research, including that of Bond and Roberts 
and Nichols, indicates that intact families and positive father 
models have a great bearing in this context, If this is true, 
Popenoe’s report that only 44 percent of the children of cen= 

See Clark and Plotkin, 1963; Dyer, 1968; and Green, 1969. 

33 B. G. Fricke, OAIS Handbook. Ann Arbor, Michigan: OAIS Testing 
Program, 19C5. 

34 D. M. Miller and P. O’Connor, “Achiever Personaiity and Academic 
Success Among Disadvantaged College Students,'* Journal of Social IssueSf 
VoL 25, No. 3, 1969, pp. 10M16. 

E, G. Epps, "Correlates of Academic Achiever" u Among Northern 
and Southern Urban Negro Students,^ Journal of Social Issues, 1969, Vol. 
25, pp, 56-70. 

M. D. Caplin, “Self«concept, Level of Aspiration and Academic 
Achievement,” Journal of Negro Education, 1968, Vol. 37, pp. 435-^S9. 

37 1. Katz, *‘A Critique of Personality Approaches to Negro Performance, 
With Research Suggestions,” Journal of Social Issues, 1969, Vol. 25, pp. 
18=27. For further discussion of the student*s personal control ov^ his 
own rewards, see Gurin et aL, 1969, and Rotter, 1966, 

H. M. Bond, A Study of Factors Involved in the Identification and 
Encouragement of Unusual Academic Talent Among Underprivileged 
Children. Report No. BR-S-0859 and GRP-458. Atlanta: Atlanta Uni- 
veraity. 1967, and R, J. Roberts and R. C. Nichols, Participants in the 
National Achievement Scholarship Program for Negroes, Report No. 
NMSC-R-R-2, No. 2, Evanston: National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 
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tral city families with incomes “below the poverty level” live 
with both of their parents suggests that the decisions that many 
minority students make about their education will be circum- 
scribed for some time to come.®** 

In the meantime, the internality, self-concept, and sense of 
personal control that is emerging as critical to aspirations of 
minority students must be reviewed in relation to the preva= 
lent value of minority families, and the maintenance of these 
values. This is true since the evidence is that the values of 
the minority parents may inhibit the development of positive 
self-image and sense of control in some respects, Strodtbeck’s 
research of over a decade ago remains pertinent to this point.^” 
Mexican-American and Anglo lOih graders in economically 
depressed areas of Texas indicated they had similarly high edu- 
cational goals, but the Anglo youths clearly had higher educa- 
tional expectations than the Mexican-Americans,**^ Research 
of Schwartz and also Gordon and Schwartz (et al .) , which 
compared Anglo and Mexican-Americaii 9th and 12th graders 
from 13 schools in the Los Angelas area, showed that a ma- 
jority of both groups aspired to formal education after high 
school.^® However, nearly twice the proportion of Anglo stu- 
dents compared with Mexican-Americans desired to continue 
their education. Moreover, among those students wJio desired 
post high school education, the Anglos tended toward 4-year 
institutions and subsequent graduate work, whereas the 
Mexican- Americans tended toward trade school and 2"year 
institutions. 

Although the Anglo and Mexican- American students in the 
Gordon-Sdiwartz research were from the same neighborhoods, 
the academic achievement level of the Angles was average, but 
that of the Mexican-Americans was low. Desired occupational 
levels of the two groups were similar when controlling for level 
of achievement. Differences in educational aspiration, how- 
ever, were reduced but not eliminated. 

No doubt the language problems and other handicaps men- 
tioned regarding minority students enter into this finding. 
But it is just as likely that patterns of family values discussed 
above are also relevant. In examining the values of the stu- 
dents and their parents, Gordon and Sclnvartz found that the 
dominant cultural values of the Mexican- Americans did not 
include some orientations which are highly related to achieve- 
ment in middle class American society, including willingness 
to exercise control over others, independence from parental 
control, an optimistic orientation toward the future, a gen- 
eralized confidence in mankind, and a nonrational orientation 
toward activity. According to Schwartz: 

33 p. Popenoe, ed., "Research Notes,” Family Life, 1969, Vol. 29, No. 6, 
p. 5. 

40 F. L. Strodtheck, “Farnily Interaction, Values and Achievement," in 
D. C. McClelland, et al., eds.. Talent and SocieLy, Princeton: D, Van 
Nostrand, 1958, 

41 R, Z. Juarez and W. P. Kuriesky* Ethnic Group Identity and Orienta- 
tions Toward Educational Atiammejit: A Comparison of Mexican- American 
and Anglo Boys, Report No. SRP 3^61, SRP H=2611, College Station: Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Texas A and M UiiiversUy, 1968. 

43 A. j. Schwartz, Comparative Values and Achievement of Mexican- 
American and Anglo Pupils. CSE Report No. 37, Los Angeles: Center for 
the Study of Evaluation, University of California, 1969 and also C, W. 
Gordon et al., Educational Achievement and Aspirations of Mexican- 
American youth m a Metropolitan Context. Los Angeles: Center for the 
Study of Evaluation, University of California, 1968. The interested reader 
is referred to a critique of the Gordon et al, research (Hernandez, 1970) . 



One can conclude from this analysis that as opportunities 
are presented to Mexican-American youth for some accultu- 
ration of Anglo values, so are opportunities presented for 
greater educational achievement. While the deliberate mod- 
ification of value orientation through indoctrination is and 
should be beyond the ken of any public educational system, 
such modification which occurs through normal social proc- 
CSS6S is not. 

With the firm conviction that some form of cultural adapta- 
tion to the larger society by Mexican-American youngsters is . 
necessary if the already apparent gi im consequences of educa- 
tional failure are to be avoidedi this study recomniends that 
educational systems make a formal effort to structure the 
social context of education so that achievement values which 
may not be derived from the home can be developed at school, 
through informal social processeSi Through deliberate 
encouragement and through manipulation of attendance 
boundaries, school officials must be permitted and, indeed, 
required to develop school environments which are most posi- 
tive for academic achievement and for values which support 
it.^3 

This conclusion raises questions about the influence of the 
general environment on educational decisionmaking, and the 
impact of schools as an important part of that environment. 
It also raises questions about whether the schools should deal 
with minority students in terms of their values and environ- 
ment, rather than exclusively in the values and modes of the 
middle class environment presented by the schooL 

The General Environment : 

Community and Schools 

An indivicluars family and friends are not the only factors 
that influence or condition how he views his life and the re- 
lated decisions he makes about his life. He is also influenced 
by the experience, opportunities and constraints that are pro= 
vided by the communities in which he lives and the schools 
he attends in these communities. Available research indicates 
that a full understanding of the process of college-going should 
include the environmental factors of community and schooL 

Community Differences in College Attendance 
The Trent-Medsker cross-country sample of high school 
seniors referred to earlier was drawn from 17 communities. 
College entrance in the semester following high school gradua- 
tion varied by community from approximately 25 to 65 per- 
cent. The many community elements that may have 
contributed to this wide range of proportions of students who 
decided upon college are not clear. One element, however, is 
evident. The presence of a public college and the particular 
kind of college was associated with college attendance. The 
highest rate of college entrance occurred among students who 
graduated from high school in communities witli a junior col- 
lege (53 percent); the lowest rate in communities with an exten- 
sion center (34 percent) or no college at all (33 percent) . 
Forty=seven percent of the students from communities with a 
State college entered college right after high school gradua- 
tion.*^ In addition, more students from every ability and 
socioeconomic level entered college in communities with a jun- 

43 A. J. SchwarU, op ciu, pp. 53-54. 

44 L. L. Medsker and J. W. Trent, The Influence of Di§erent Types of 
Public Higher Institutions on College Attendance From Varying Socio- 
economic and Ability Levels. Cooperative Research Project No. 488, 

rkeley: Center for the Study of Higher Education, University of 
|/^li£oriiia, 1965. 



ior college than in communities with any otlier type of college. 

Berdie and Hood also found that the location of students 
within the one State of Minnesota made a diEerence in college 
attendance.*"^ This was particularly true in reference to the 
location of colleges. Fenske^s 1966 study of giaduating seniors 
from 10 Wisconsin communities indicated that students of a 
high level of both academic aptitude and socioeconomic status 
generally entered college regardless of the community. Al- 
though he concluded that local availability of a college was 
relatively uninfluential upon the decision to attend college, 
he also concluded that: 

Local availability of a college was crucial to plans for college 
attendance, however, for many graduates (especially girls) 
with combinations of characteristics positively associated with 
such plans, e.g., graduates of high scholastic ability but whose 
parents had only a grade school education.**' 

The yields of college-going gTaduates were much more asso= 
ciated with community diEerences determined by such charac= 
teristics as the educational level of parents and the proportions 
of fathers in various levels of occupations. This would appear 
to be nothing other than the potent variable of socioeconomic 
status, and just as a family can be characterized on this vari- 
able, so can a community, the composition of many families. 
Harp and Morton have furnished additional evidence of this 
sort.*’^ In their analysis controlling for sex and educational 
aspirations, they found a significant diEerence in college 
attendance rates for two township environments characterized 
as high and low in professional occupations. 

This does not necessarily imply merely a repetition of the 
finding that children from families of high socioeconomic 
status usually decide upon college. It may well be that com^ 
munities characterized by a relatively high level of socioeco- 
nomic status set values and standards that influence even those 
students in those communities who are not themselves at a 
high level of socioeconomic status. Data on minority students 
in integrated classrooms, to be discussed later, indicate that 
this is a strong possibility. 

The socioeconomic makeup and college availability of a 
community together apparently form a strong environmental 
press on college attendance. Some of this no doubt also has 
to do with the location of a community, at least in respect to 
the great diEerence in rate of college attendance of high scliool 
graduates between rural and urban communities. A few ex- 
ceptions are to be found, partly due to the inconsistent nature 
of the research.*® The general consensus of extensive litera- 
ture is, however, that rural compared with urban youth have 
a high rate of withdrawal from high school and a lo%v rate of 
college attendance. This condition has been found to exist 
regardless of academic aptitude, financial resources or socio^ 
economic status generally.*^ 

45 R. F. Berdie and A. B. Hood, Decisions For Tomorrow. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1965. 

40 R, H. Fenske, Association Between Local College Availability and 
Plans for College Attendance of Public High School Seniors With Differ- 
ing Attributes and Socioeconomic Characteristics. Paper presented at the 
* Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 1966. 
4T j. Harp and M. Morton, Factors Associated With the College Attend^ 
ance of Youth. Reports No. HR=348 and BR=5H3146, Contract 
OECh6-85-074, Ithaca: CorneU University, 1966. 

48 Kurlesky and Jacob, 1968, and Slocum, 1968. 

40 Sec Berdie and Hood, 1965| Christiansen, et aL, 1962| Coster, 1963j 
Lindstrom, 1968- and Sewell, 1963. 
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More specifically, rural youth compared with their urban 
peers have been found to be more unrealistic in their plans 
and disadvantaged in their achievement, exposure to achieve- 
ment-oriented valiies, educational aspirations, personal goals, 
academic motivation, and pieparation for college. This has 
also been found to be true regardless of curricular emphasis 
upon college preparation or grades earned.'^" 

Some compensation has been noted depending upon the 
values of parents and proximity to large cities.'^i But gener- 
ally, rural youths have been found to receive little encourage- 
ment to attend college either from their parents or schools. 
And, in spite of the fact that fewer farming opportunities will 
be available in the future and the fact that these opportunities 
often will recjuire a high level of skills, inadequate counseling 
is indicated in rural high schools by lack of knowledge of occu- 
pational training needs of rural youths.^^ xhis brings up the 
whole question of the influence of the school on students’ 
decisions about their education. 

The Press of School 

Differences in school environments can affect students’ edu- 
cational decisions and often affect them negatively. At least 
a minority of students (approximately 18 percent) across the 
country have reported that high school teachers represented 
their greatest source of help.^* A smaller proportion consid- 
ered their teachers as the greatest source of influence in their 
lives.^^ Students who decided against college in least propor- 
tion considered teachers to be helpful or influential. Parrish 
and Weldy cast additional doubts on the pervasiveness of the 
positive influence of schools. They co.. :luded that schools 
offer little encouragement toward scholarship for students at 
large on the basis of their small survey, and that this situation 
is complicated by the fact that the values of society outside 
the school are not conducive to scholarship.^^ 

The effect of schools on scholarly formation is likely to be 
even more mitigated when it pertains to "disadvantaged’’ stu- 
dents. Torrance concluded that disadvantaged students’ lack 
of motivation toward the school results from many factors 
within the school.^^ These include indications that (1) these 
students have relatively little opportunity to use or communi= 
cate what they learn; (2) required tasks are either too difficult 
or too easy for them; (3) they have no opportunity to learn 
in ways that they prefer; and (4) they have no outlet for their 
own creative abilities or rewards for certain kinds of 
excellence. 

A great part of the problem appears to be that the school 



See Elder, 1963; Lindstrom, 1968; Sanders, Osborne and Greene, 1955. 

51 See Horner, ef aL, 1967; and Lindstrom, 1968. 

52 J. F. Shill, Ediicational Aspirations, Expectations, and Abilities of 
Rural Male High School Seniors in MississippL Washington, D.C.: Office 
of Education, 196S. 

53 See Elder, 1963' and Lindstrom, 1968. 

54 J. W. Trent and L. L. Medsker, op, cit, 

55 J. w. Trent, In and Out of College: Processes and Patterns of College 
Attendance. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, in press. 

snK, Parrish and G. R. Wcldy, “Good Scholarship: Do Students 
Really Care?” Clearing House, 1969, Vol. 43, pp. ^75-579. 
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Demos, eds.. The Pisadvantaged and Potential Dropout. New York: 
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IS not sensitive enough to the nature, needs and differing ex- 
periences of its students, particularly those who are disad- 
vantaged, but others as well. Indeed, Bowles and Slocum 
concluded on the basis of their sm »^ey of a randem sample of 
juniors and seniors in 12 high schools that school experiences 
tended to reinforce the handicap to educational achievemeiu 
and subsequent occupational mobility among low socioeco' 
nomic status students afflicted with relatively low self-images. 
Relatively unsuccessful and uninteresting exiDcriences aggra- 
vated the situation. 

More needs to be learned about the effect of different school 
characteristics on the decisions of students in this context, 
Berdie and Hood noted differences in the churacteristics of 
Minnesota schools, but found few effects.^® The effects of cer- 
tain aspects of the school environm';jnt are clearer, however. 
Rosenthal and Jacobson’s pioneer study includes students, one- 
sixth of whom were Mexican-Americans, who were enrolled in 
a school in a lower class community of a medium-size city,^<^ 
At the beginning of the school year the students were randomly 
assigned to 18 teachers who were told which of their students 
could be expected to show "dramatic intellectual growth" dur- 
ing the coming year on the basis of a test administered the 
previous year. The "special” students were chosen randomly 
so that their extraordinary potential was only in the minds of 
the teachers, Experimentahcontrol pre- and post-test compari- 
sons revealed significantly greater intellectual growth on the 
several variables considered, such as verbal and reasoning IQ 
and reading comprehension for the "special" students. Strong 
support was given the hypothesis that a teacher’s expectation 
for a student's behavior "could come to serve a self-fulfilling 
prophecy/’ Obviously more information is needed about this 
kind of phenomenon, particularly if it is found replicable, for 
the sake of the educational bene'fita implied. 

Considerable evidence suggests that, at the least, the close 
experience with new norms, values and expectations influences 
educational decisions and peiformance. Sarri and Vinten, for 
example, concluded on tlte has s of their study of several Mich- 
igan elementary and high schools that student "malperform= 
ance" was the result of the interaction of both student and 
school characteristics; that middle class students are substam 
tially more likely to be placed in a college preparatory pro- 
gram which, in turn, positively affects performance; that pupil 
careers are influenced by social class-linked motivations, capa- 
bilities and skills; and that when the school prejudges the 
student, it may generate the very malperformance it seeks to 
eliminate.^^ 

Presenting the student with new norms, and, by implication, 
new roles and expectations may have the opposite effect. This 
would seem likely, anyway, if moving from lower socioeco- 
nomic to middle class sdiool settings results in the encounter 

58 R, X. Bo%vles and W. L, Slocum, Social Characleristics of High School 
Students Planning to Pursue Post High School Vocational Training, 
Waihington, D.C,: Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, 
June 1968. 

SB R. F. Berdlc and A. B. Hood, op. dt. 

50 R. Rosenthal and L, Jacobson, Pygmalion in the Classroom’—Teaclwr 
Expectations and Pupils* Intellectual DeveloptnenL New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1968. 

51 R. G. Sarri and R, D. Vinten, Schcwl Goals, Social Class, and Pupil 
Gareeri. Paper presented at the 44th annual meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association, 1967. 




with and subsequent assimilation or internalization of new 
norms. Indications are that this is the case, Veroff and Peele, 
for example, found from pre- and post- test comprudsons that 
Negro boys who moved from predominantly black to predom- 
inantly white schools gained significantly in autonomous 
achievemeiit motivation within a year.^s 
Caplin found significant differences ’ .een students in in- 
tegrated and de facto segregated sdiools in school related self- 
concept and aspiration, although not in self-concept and 
aspirations having to do with personal and social qualities/'^ 
During the course of two consecutive summer Upward Boui d 
sessions. Hunt and Hardt found significant, positive chants iii 
attitudes and motivations such as feelings of self-esteem and 
internal control among both white and black students com- 
pared with control gioups which did not participate in the 
piogi*am.<^'i Unlike the white students, however, the Negroes 
declined in ^ades over the 18-month period of the study, 

Some of these inconsistencies may have to do with the de- 
gree, duration and form of interaction in new settings. Thus, 
several studies indicate that black students change positively 
both in verbal achievement as well as in attitude and aspira- 
tion when they are in classes with a majority of white students, 
but not wJien they are in classes with a minority of white stu» 
dents even though the school is technically integrated.^’^ The 
importance of interaction of students with their school tu 
educational attitudes and decisions is also suggested by the 
fact that involvement with school activities has been found to 
be predictive of post high school education for both minority 
students and high school graduates at large,'^*' 

Once again, the implication is that the individual makes his 
decisions in reference to the norms and related behavior he is 
exposed to and particularly with which he identifies. This is 
an important implication in terms of social-psychological 
theoi y and research on decisionmaking. Deutsch, for instance, 
draws upon the research to indicate that the group decision 
method produces more change in behavior than other meth- 
ods,<^' This does not simply mean group discussion, which 
apparently has no more impact on dedsionmaking than the 
lecture method or the public identification of individuals’ 
decisions. Rather, to change group-rooted attitudes, it is fre- 
quently necessary to change the group to which the individual 
belongs. 

Clearly, educational attitudes and consequent decisions are 
grouprooted— in the family, in the peer group and in the 
school, all influenced by and part of the socioeconomic en- 
vironment. If these groups inhibit educational aspirations, 
then it may be appropriate for the individual who could profit 
from higher education to participate in ^oups that would 
encourage interest in education. Thus, the minority or other- 
wise educationally disadvantaged student stands to achieve in 

62 J, VeroflE and S. Pcele, “Initial Effects of Desegregation on the 
Achievement Motivation of Negro Elementary School Chirdren/' Journal 
of Social Issues^ 1969, Vol. 25. pp. 71=91, 

63 M. D, Caplin, op. cit. 

64 D. E. Hunt and R. H. Hardt, “The Effect of Upward Bound Pro- 
grams on the Attitudes, Motivation, and Academic Achievement of Negro 
Students," Journal of Social Issues, 1969, Vol, 25, pp. 117-129, 

65 See Katz, 1969; McPartlandi 1969, 

OB See Seliiiger, 1968; Trent, in press. 
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education more and seek it more when interacting with mem- 
bers of p'oups where educational achievement is valued more. 
And this is precisely what is apparent in studies of minority 
students who participate in middle class integrated classrooms. 

This process is most effective where the group is accepting 
of the individual.®® The individual is more inclined to accept 
group goals when the goal-setting procedures involve individ- 
ual participation in selecting the goals through discussion. 
Applied to educational terms, it is apparent that the indi- 
vidual is more likely to decide upon higher education when he 
participates with close peers who are making this decision. 
This would not be likely, however, for the minority student 
who enrolls in an integrated school but %vho ends up in segre- 
gated classrooms which provide the basic groups in the school. 

Even the integrated, accepting classroom may not be suffi- 
cient to deal with the negative-minded or undecisive student 
with the potential for liigher educatJon. The tendency is for 
groups to ridicule members who deviate much from the 
giQup's norms or standards. Thus, a college-minded group of 
adolescents would be expected to question a peer wlir is not 
planning upon college also. But this criticism of the iiidh 
viduars decision may have little effect if he is part of a larger 
group (a socioeconomic environment of family and neighbor- 
hood) that does not favor education. Perhaps this is one of 
the reasons why Upward Bound prog^'ams and even totally 
integrated schools have not had any more effect than they 
have, granting that they have had some effect. In therapeutic 
settings, this problem has been reduced by insulating the indi- 
vidual from all but the group where norms are desirable.®® 
Both questions of feasibility and ethics would have to be raised 
about this procedure in a school setting, however. Perhaps the 
solution is to do more to integi^ate the primal group, begin- 
ning with parents, that does not encourage education with the 
school that does. As a matter of fact, certain counseling pro- 
cedures, noted later, have attempted this very thing, as have 
other educational programs. 

Counseling for College 

Surveys across the country and within individual communi= 
ties provide ample evidence that students do not as a rule per- 
ceive their teachers and especially their counselors as very 
helpful or influential regarding their educational and voca- 
tional decisions and activities.*® This perception may be an 
accurate one for a large number of students. To date, many 
counselors lack the training and/or talent for effective coun- 
seling, and most of them, regardless of back^ound or talent, 
still do not have sufficient tinie to provide adequate counseling 
for individual students. Under the circumstances the eftec- 
tiveness of counseling is bound to be limited, and perceived as 
such by students. Unfortunately, this is particularly true of 
those students not inclined toward college. These are the 
students who also receive the least help and encouragement 
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from their parents, and are, therefore, in most need of parent 
(particularly father) surrogates at schooL“i 

At the same time, no doubt many students would receive 
more counseling help if they did more to seek it, and many 
students are probably helped and influenced by counselors 
much more than they realize. Moreover, although the re- 
search on counseling effectiveness is full of contradictions, 
there are indications that certain counseling programs, if more 
widespread, would have the potential for equally widespread 
positive influence on students' educational and career decisions. 

Yabroff developed a set of probability tables based on the 
experiences of former high school students in his school dis- 
xhe tables indicated the likelihood of pursuing sue- 
cessfully certain post high school vocational and educational 
activities given such characteristics as a specific grade point 
average or academic aptitude score. Three peer groups were 
then selected for study. One received training in using the 
experience tables to determine the probability of their succeed* 
ing at a certain college or in a certain profession given their 
known traits. The second p’oup had no exposure to the 
tables, but did recaive instruction in decisionmaking using 
conventional materials. The third gioup, the control group, 
received no further treatment at all. The group which re- 
ceived instruction in decisionmaking based on the experience 
or probability tables scored significantly higher than the other 
groups at each of three levels of academic aptitude in: (1) 
knowledge about the process of decisionmaking; (2) aware- 
ness of available and feasible high school and college alterna- 
tives; and (?) knowledge of the probabilities involved in these 
alternatives in the manner noted above. 

Here is a case of providing students with relevant informa- 
tion about themselves in reference to the vocational and 
educational pursuits of others like themselves, and than en- 
couraging them to interpret the information in relation to 
their own decisionmaking in group settings. Not only is the 
individual thereby able to learn something about himself that 
he can apply to his life decisions, but he is able to try these 
decisions out on others through a group process. The whole 
procedure appears to be an effective, combined application of 
counseling and decision theory that contributes positively to 
the formation of educational plans and personal values. 

In a more global experiment, 100 California high schools 
involved parents, students, and counselors in planning confer- 
ences where students' test scores were interpreted and future 
education and career plans were considered in relation to the 
students' ability. Evaluation was not so precise as it was in 
Yabroff's project, but apparently the conferences %vhich were 
highly attended have led to a more realistic view of students, 
a stimulation of interest in career planning and improvement 
of parents* understanding and cooperation. 

A comparable program included group counseling and home 
visits for an '‘experimentar* group of 721 seventh graders in 



three Muskegon, Michigan junior high schools^* When com- 
pared with a control group which did not participr,;;e in the 
program, the experimental group students showed increased 
Interest in educational ancl vocational planning and developed 
more awareness of die need for early economic planning. 
There was no e^iden- a, however, that the families involved 
contributed more to that planning or to an environment more 
conducive to such development. 

Not all tittempts to promote optimum decisionmaking 
tlirough the counseling process have met with the considerable 
or even qualified success manifest in the preceding projec s. 
Krumboltz reports such an instance that involved 225 juniu. s 
in four high schools Counseling procedures derived from 
research in social learning were used to assist students in 
learning how to make plans and decisions more effectively. 
Student social models characterized by varying degrees of 
athletic, social and academic success: were presented to the 
''treatment'* groups. The primary method of presentation was 
an audiotape through which the peer social models verbally 
demonstrated the behaviors the project sought to promote. 
Evaluation of the effect of the treatuient was based on the 
frequency and vai ;ety of such information-seeking behavior 
as writing to a college for entrance information. No differ- 
ences were found between the experimental group and a non- 
treatment control group on this basis. 

Effectiveness of counseling on decisionmaking, of course, 
depends not just on conceptualization, but the duration, qual= 
ity and form of the process. Assessment of its effectiveness 
also depends upon the basic assumptions made about its proc= 
ess, and the criteria used to measure its effectiveness. Coun- 
seling for college or any aspect of personal development and 
attainment is a complex process not amenable to simplistic 
assumptions. 

Evidence shows that college planning for most students— 
particularly those who are most likely to persist in college— is 
the result of attitude formation and educational decisions that 
take place over an extended period of time, beginning long 
l 5 efore"high school and certainly long before the senior year of 
high school. College Days or Nights, as such, will have essen- 
tially no effect on basic decisions about college attendance. 
For this purpose College Days would be most effective in the 
early elementary years, and tiien they would provide only a 
minimal part of the counseling needed. College Days at best 
serve as a limited information source for high school students 
already interested in college. 

Short-term counseling has proved effective in increasing 
motivation among underachievers and/or those prone toward 
attrition.^^ One of the reasons for the effectiveness of some 
short-term counseling may be the relation of technique to the 
particular needs and traits of the individuals seeking counsel- 
ing such as providing unstructured group counseling experh 
ence for highly anxious underachievers and structured axperi- 
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ences for low anxious underachievers,"' But even counseling 
techniques customized to individual difEerences prove to have 
effects that are only temporary."® 

Tile problem of counseling for optimum decisionmaking is 
more likely to be severe and prolonged when it deals with 
values and traits rooted in cultural and socioeconomic status, 
Therefore> perhaps it is normal that an 8-week summer session 
designed to provide realistic college experience for Upward 
Bound students such as that described by Herson has no dis- 
cernible effects,"'** Perhaps it is also normal that more extern 
sive programs such as that described by Klitgaard have the 
opposite result,®** Thirty out of 35 Mexican-Americans who 
were counseled in an unstructured group over a 4 year period 
entered college after high school giaduation and have acted as 
models stimulating others to do the same, Klitgaard attrib- 
utes this success to the group identity and mutual support that 
developed c er this periods verifying further the important 
role of primary groups in decisionmaking previously discussed. 

In a broad view^ probably the great bulk of counseling does 
little to influence young people’s decisions regarding college. 
Clearly, though, proper counseling programs can, and some do. 
What Green has to say about black students in this context 
may have much wider relevancy,®^ As he .sees it, serious ques- 
tions arise about the application of traditional admissions 
criteria to minority youth, KXotivational and attitudinal char= 
acteristics which have been ignored must now be considered, 
particularly since colleges have found that “high-risk” students 
can succeed with proper tutoring and counseling. Again, the 
emphasis might well be placed on that word “proper.” 

Personal Traits 

Whatever the complex, interrelated internal and external 
sources of infiuence on educational decisionmaking, they end 
up as manifest in the iiidividuars personal traits of aptitudes, 
attitudes, values and general behavior, beginning with the 
primary trait of intelligence or academic aptitude. 

Academic Aptitude 

Without a doubt, two of the most important determinants of 
college attendance are intelligence or academic aptitude and 
socioeconomic status. This is evident from this and a number 
of other reviews.®=-- But just as it is essentially impossible to 
consider these variables apart from each other in relation to 
college attendance, neither do they together or independently 
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represent the sole determinants of college attendance. The 
interrelationships are probably as important as their individ- 
ual influences on the decision to attend college, if not more so. 

As indicated earliei% actual and derived college attendance 
occurs witli greater frequency at the higher levels of socioeco- 
nomic status and acadcrnic aptitude; so, too* does achievement 
motivation. A direct positive correlation exists between aca- 
demic aptitude and socioeconomic status* and the two variables 
together are more predictive of college attendance than either 
one sepai-ately.®® But the importance of one over the other 
variable is not clear concerning the decision to attend college. 
Studies include findings ranging from socioeconomic status 
being twice as important as ability, to ability being three 
times as important as socioeconomic status. 

The great up.surge of plans to attend college and actual 
enrollment compared with the phenomenon in past years is 
particularly noticeable rimong students at the upper ability 
levels, regardless of socioeconomic status or, in some instances, 
even regardless of ethnic background,®* College attendance 
continues to vary gieatly by region, but at least an estimated 
80 percent of students nationally at the top quarter of their 
high school class enter college. Over 90 percent of students 
at both the upper quarter of ability and socioeconomic status 
have been found to enter college. Still, great slippage of col- 
lege attendance occurs among talented youths, and this begins 
in the early years of school.®'^ 

Motivational Determinants 

Presumably motivational i actors account for much of this 
slippage, although they cannot c extricated from ability and 
socioeconomic status any more i n those two latter factors 
can be completely separated from h other. Havighurst and 
Neugarten argue, as a matter of lact, that “The most im- 
portant factor in determining wlu. will go to college is that 
of motivation, the individuars desire for a college 
education.” 

This recalls the fact that the strong desire to attend college 
expressed by a large sample of high school seniors across the 
country was the single variable most rd to actual atten- 
dance.®^ It does not, however, accouiu for the reason for this 
motivation. Havighurs and Neugarten consider that motiva- 
tion to attend college arises from four major factors; (1) need 
for achievement; (2) identification with persons who have 
gone to college or done well in school; (B) social pressure, 
especially from family, peers and school; and (4) intrinsic 
pleasure in learning.®® 
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The Meaning of Motivation 

The term “motivation” has various meanings in the litera- 
ture. Therefore, ideally an eKamination of a comprehensive 
conceptualization of motivation should be developed before 
more specific attention is given to the dynamics of academic 
motivation. 

A sufficient description of such a conceptualization, however, 
%vouId constitute yet another treatise. For the immediate pur= 
poses, motivation is viewed classically as a need or desire ac- 
companied by the intention to attain a goal that will satisfy 
the need. It is an internal state that controls behavior, deter- 
mining the strength and specificity of action in the face of 
presumed alternatives.*^ Expsctancy is distinct from motive 
in that it is an anticipation that an act or behavior tvill lead 
to a particular consequence. The strength of expectancy de= 
pends on the subjective probability of anticipated conse- 
quences. Incentive is also distinct from motive in as much as 
it constitutes the relative attractiveness of a reward or goal, 
the strength of %vhich depends on the difficulty of attainment. 
Motives are relatively stable and general characteristics of the 
personality; expectancies and incentives are variables that de- 
pend more on the ongoing experience of environmental cues.^^ 
In actual practice, the three variables are interrelated, and this 
is certainly true regarding motivation toward academic 
achievenient. 

The important point of this discussion is that the decision 
to go to college is likely the result of a motivational need of 
long standing. The expectancies of the consequences of going 
to college, the incentives that college represents prompt the 
act of entering and persisting in college. But the iueentive 
and expectancies— the act of college entrance itself— are the 
reflections of more basic motivation. They are the manifes- 
tation of established, consistent behavior. The motivations 
behind the behavior are the result of selective rewards, incuF 
cated values, and interactions from eaidiest childhood and 
therefore are highly stable and resistant to change. 

This suggests why remedial programs designed to stimulate 
motivation to achieve academically often result in such mod= 
erate or negligible sugccss. It also suggests why students who 
are not sure about their college plans and who decide to enter 
college only late in high school or after their graduation usu- 
ally end up withdrawing from college. Although the research 
does not clearly distinguish motive from incentive or eKpecta= 
tion, it does do much to substantiate Havighurst and Neu- 
garten^s conclusion that it is basic motivation, above all, that 
determines the decision to go to college. It also gives some 
indication of how this motivation is formed and maiiifeated. 

Motivational Determinants 

Motivational elements underlying die decision to achieve 
academically and enter college frequently appear in conjunc- 
tion with other variables. They may also be the result of the 
early socioeconomic and especially familial environment. Yet 
apparently motivation provides the catalytic force behind the 
decision to attend college, as indicated in two major studies. 
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The main objective of Coleman’s nationwide, landmark 
study was to assess the quality of educational opportunity in 
the United States.^^ A secondary but very relevant objective 
was to assess the aiotivational-personality factors of students 
related to school achievement. Findings pertinent to this 
context are summarized here. 

L Negroes and other minority p-oups showed a much lower 
sense of control of their environment than white students. 
White students showed two to three times higher internal con- 
trol responses on items such as “Good luck is more important 
than hard work for success.” 

2. Students’ attitudes accounted for the largest proportion 
of the variance in school achievement, followed by socioeco- 
nomic status. 

B. The educrtional backpound and aspirations of fellow 
students appeared to be beneficial to achievement, indep<;n- 
dent of a given student’s own background. The achievement 
level of fellow students also had affected the achievement of a 
given student. 

4. Positive seltconcept, positive attitude toward school, in- 
terest in school and internal locus of control were predictive 
of academic achievement, with attitudes and background 
accounting for approximately 16 and 28 percent of the total 
variance for black and white students, respectively. 

5. Self-concept and achievement were most highly related 
for students of high socioeconomic status. Locus of control 
and achievement were most closely related for "disadvantaged” 
students. 

6. Parents’ desire for their children’s further education con- 
stituted the pea test unique contribution to positive self- 
concept and internal locus of control. 

The implications of the findings are that family background 
is very important to the motivation to achieve, and this influ= 
ence does not diminish over time. The social context, partic- 
ularly the peer poup, is also important, while school 
characteristics account for very little of the variance in school 
achievement. Attitudes, howevei', are “extremely highly re- 
lated to achievement.” Out of the composite of variables 
examined, self-reported aspirations and motivation, sense of 
realism, self-esteem and sense of control over the environment 
comprised student attitudes indicative of motivation and cor- 
related behavior and values, and which accounted for more 
variation in achievement than any other variable in the survey. 
Consistent with expectations, these attitudes were largely 
family rooted, even if measured as distinct from the family. 
As such, they were scarcely subject to modification in the 
school. In Coleman's words: 

Taking all tliese results together, one implication stands out 
above all: That school brings little influence to bear on a 
child’s adiievement that is independent of his backpound 
and general social context; ancf that this very lack of an 
independent effect means that the inequalities imposed on 
children by their home, neighborhood, and peer environment 
are carried along to become the inequalities with which they 
confront adult life at the end of school. 

The research of Tillery and his associates delineates the 
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process o£ decisionmaking that results in college attendance.^3 
Among the pertinent findings are the follo%^7ing• 

1. High academic and vocational asjnrations greatly distin- 
guished those who were college-bound and those who were 
not. Most o£ those who entered college did so right after high 
school. Those who entered 4-year colleges manifested the 
highest aspirations in high school, and indicated early motiva- 
tion by their early decision to enter college* 

2. Those who aspired to enter college indicated ilieir gi eater 
motivation by such behavior as talking about college much 
morcj by seeking advice about college from parents, counselors 
and teachers, by exhibiting ^eater self-confidence that they 
would achieve in college, by considering college an important 
factor in their lives, and by expressing greater interest in ideas 
and personal autonomy— traits conducive to persistetlce in 
college.^^ 

3. Further indication of the relative seriousness of motiva- 
tion for the college=bound was the fact that they were consid- 
erably more likely to see college as an opportunity ;:o get 
ahead, in contrast to the noncollege students who were more 
likely to see college as a place to have fun before settling down 
or as a place to behave in ways that would cause their parents' 
disapproval. 

4. Both academic aptitude and socioeconomic status were 
related to level of aspiration and actual attendance in college, 
but the economic factor as such was not a key element in 
college plans. 

5* Parents were perceived as the greatest source of help, 
followed by counselors, particulaily among the college-bound. 

6, Counselors reportedly gave the greatest part of their at- 
tention to high aspiring, high socioeconomic and high achiev- 
ing students. Students of low aspirations tended to have a 
negative view of counselors and in large proportion reported 
being discouraged by their parents* 

Once again, the convex of the data focuses on aspects of 
family-rooted motivation as underlying the decision to attend 
college. When the disposition toward college is present, the 
school reinforces it, but when it is lacking, it appears to ignore 
it. To all appearances, a syndrome of motivational elements 
is pivotal to the decision, and parents are primary in initiating 
that syndrome. Therefore, it is relevant to consider how par- 
ents inculcate this form of achievement motivation. 

Formation of Achievement Motivation 

The research does not a^ee on all particulars, but the con- 
sensus is that motivation to attend college begins very early 
in life, and even the specific decision to attend a college gen- 
erally is made before the junior year of high schooL 

Grant, when comparing the post high school plans of Utah 
high school seniors in the fall and spring, found them to be 
more realistic just prior to graduation.®^ Tillery found that 
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approximately half of his four-State sample of high school stu- 
dents reported they decided to enter college late in high school, 
although there was a tendency for students who entered 4-year 
colleges and universities to decide upon college early in Hfe.^® 
The largest proportion of students in the Trent-Medsker cross- 
country sample, however, who went on to enter and persist in 
college reported as seniors in high school that they made their 
plans before their sophomore year of higli school. 

Interview data from students representative of this sample 
indicated that the college-bound had essentially taken it for 
^^anted they would enter college from childhood, rather than 
having made some major, specific decision u enter college as 
adolescents. The observations of Douvan and Kaye were also 
that upper and upper middle class students do not really make 
a decision about college attendance,^" Rather, it is assumed. 
Their conclusion was that they will not attend college only if 
they are highly motivated not to attend; Seron*s review or 
relevant literature also reveals that the motivation to enter 
college generally begins before high schooL®^ 

Indeed, both capacity for academic achievement and moti- 
vation to achieve are observable from the earliest years of 
scliool. Kagan and Mos^ concluded from their longitudinal 
study from "birth to maturity" that they could make "fairly 
accurate guesses about intensity of strivings for intellectual 
competence in high school and college from the child’s be- 
havior or tested intelligence in the third and fourth ^ades*"®^ 
The degree of achievement behavior of 10-year olds formed 
good predictions of adult achievement. Three factors con- 
tributed to the "stability" of this behavior: (1) approval or 
acceptance of achievement by the social environment; (2) 
"mastery behavior" leading to status, parental or parental sur- 
rogate acceptance, material reward, personal satisfaction, voca- 
tional satisfaction and feelings of adequacy and competence; 
and (3) the educational level of the subjects* families. 

Similarly, the Hoffmans concluded from their review of the 
research that intellectual tendencies become fairly well con- 
solidated by elementary school age, that measured intellectual 
capacity is capable of change and that these changes "may be 
related to the degree of independence and achievement moti- 
vation fostered by the early family environment."*^ Berdie 
and Hood concluded that influences governing post high school 
plans are identifiable before the ninth grade. ^ More specific- 
ally, Shaw and McCuen identified underachieving behavior 
that would limit college plans among bright students as early 
as the third g^ade,-^ 
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199-224. 

98 M. S. Seron, Analysis of Factors Which Determine Choice of College 
Ainong Urban, Suburban, and Rural High School Students, Los Angeles: 
University of California, 1967. 

99 J. Kagan and H. A. Moss, Birth to Maturity: A Study in Psychological 
Development, New York: Wiley, 1962, p. 152- 

1 L. W, Hoffman and M* L, Hoffman, Child Development Research. 
Vol, 2, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1966, p. 281. 

3 R* F. Berdie and A* B* Hood, op. cit. 

3 M. C. Shaw and J* T, McCuen, ”The Onset of Academic Underachieve- 
ment in Bright Children,” journal of Educational Psychology, 1960, Vol. 
51, pp. 103-108. 
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There is a time factor evident in the college decisionmaking 
and it does not pertain only to the specific decision to entei 
college or performance supporting that decision. It may also 
pertain to the time of one's birth relative to his siblings. Al- 
though the research is at times inconsistent on the subject and 
does not manifest impressive relationships, first-born children 
generally have been found to be higher in academic perform- 
ance and motivation than later-born children. Bradley and 
Sanborn found a significant over-representation of first-borns 
among ninth grade students identified as superior.^ Critten- 
den found first-borns significantly higher on Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills scores and teacher gi'ades, especially among females 
and siblings close in age.^ At first reading these findings do 
not appear compatible with Berelson and Steiner’s conclusion 
that there is a consistent increase in average intelligence from 
first-born to last-born within families.''^ Perhaps the perform- 
ance of first-borns examined as groups exceeds what might be 
expected since, as Berelson and Steiner explain, for the gen- 
eral population late-born children actually have a lower aver- 
age measured intelligence because larger families are more 
prevalent among groups with lower measured intelligence. 

Beyond the matter of achievement and aptitude is that of 
altitude. Combining the results of three samples of subjects 
in three studies, Sampson concluded that first-borns have a 
higher need for achievements The Hoflhnans' review led to 
the conclusion that achievement motivation, striving for ex- 
cellence and the attainment of eminence are significantly 
higher among first-born children, especially within the ■ 'aca- 
demic intellectual sphere/*^ Once again, the socioeconomic 
factor enters into the field with the suggestion that parents 
who ascribe to intellectual values transmit them to their chil- 
dren, and that this may occur more the more they can give 
undivided attention to their children. 

Considerable research permits much more to be said about 
the transmission of values that contribute to academic motiva- 
tion and the related decision to enter college,® The following 
is by way of synthesis and summary. 

1. As noted earlier, socioeconomic status interacts with fam- 
ily characteristics in the promulgation of achievement motiva- 
tion. Children from middle class homes seem to learn to value 
praise by adults (their parents) early. This value system 
transfers to the school setting and contributes greatly to middle 
class children’s success there, and may still be operating when 
they reach college. Lower class children, on the other hand, 
typically experience adult approval in the home only rarely, 
and as a result do not respond to teacher praise which for them 
has little meaning or value. Recent evidence indicates that 
lower jocioeconomic status parents desire more education tor 

4 R. W. Bradley and M, P. Sanborn, "Ordinal Position of High School 
Studetiti Identifiad By Their Teachers As Superior,'’ Journal of Educa~ 
tional Psychology f 1989, Voi. 60, pp. 4hd5. 

5 E. A, Crittenden, et a/., "School Achievement of First- and Second- 
Born Siblings," Child Development, 1968, Vol, 39, pp. 1223-12^8. 

e B. Berelson and G. A. Steiner, op. cit. 

7E. E. Sampson, “Birth Order, Need Achievement, and Conformity," 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1962, Vol. 64, pp. 155”159, 

s L. W- Hoffman and M. L. Hoffman* op. cit. 

0 Berelson and Steiner, 1964; Brackbill and Jack, 1964; Crandali, 1963; 
Douvan and Kaye, 1962; Hoffman and Hoffman, 1966; Kagan and Moss, 
1962; McCandiess, 1961; Reisman, 1962; Sechrest, 1962; Stinchcombe, 1969; 
and Terrell £f al.^ 1959. 
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their children than in the past, but they do not sufficiently 
nourish the motives and skills necessary for their children to 
compete with their higher status peers. Working class chil- 
dren respond less consistently than middle class children to 
achievement cues, abstract standards, and verbal rewards. 

2. Serious, intellectual goals are atypical reasons for college 
attendance, especially among lower class students. A more 
common reason for college attendance is the desire for both 
social and vocational mobility. College can have a high incen- 
tive value for students motivated strongly toward indepen- 
dence and mobility. Men phrase collegt aspirations in terms 
of vocational aspirations, although for women, college is more 
an end in itself. 

3. Teachers, counselors, unrelated adults, peers, close 
friends, older siblings, and their peers and especially parents 
influence the decision to attend college. This influence often 
occurs by the encouragement of values and attitudes not 
directly related to ccilege but highly conducive to college 
attendance. An example is the encouragement of a pervasive 
achievement motivation. 

4. Parental demand and reward for achievement is a marked 
middle class characteristic which follows a predictable pattern. 
The earlier that parents press for achievement among their 
children, the more they press for their children’s independence 
in achievement and the more they reward this behavior with 
physical affection, the greater their children’s need for 
achievement. 

B. A number of antecedents conducive to achievement moti- 
vation or needs are consistently evident and include style of 
familial interaction and the delegation of responsibility, apart 
from demand for achievement and encouragement of inde- 
pendence as such. Rapport with parents is important, espe- 
cially with the mother and when the father is present as a 
respected head of the household. 

6. The middle class familial syndrome for achievement ori- 
entation includes as important elements autonomous parents 
who are close to their chiklren and accepting of them while at 
the same time pressing them toward achievement, indepem 
dence and self-responsibility. The authoritarian rather than 
autonomous syndrome has the opposite effect. Authoritarian 
parents, especially authoritarian, coercive fathers tend to have 
children who, compared with children of parents who value 
personal autonomy, are less motivated to achieve and to con- 
tinue their education. 

7. There are a number of characteristics that distinguish 
authoritarian from autonomous families which may help to 
explain differences in achievement motivation among their 
children. Authoritarian parents are prone to discipline their 
children harshly, to give them their love conditionally and to 
encourage their dependency through a hierarchical family 
structure. Autonomous parents tend to control their families 
democratically, to show consideration and consistency in rule 
enforcement, to share decisionmaking, to explain the reasons 
for their decisions, to train their children for self-reliance and 
to accept the ^adual detachment of their children from them. 

8. Data suggest that autonomous, achievement-oriented 
families have a direct effect on their chiidren’s decision to at- 
tend collage in as much as college-bound youths compared with 
others are more independent, are more self-reliant and resist 
authority more. This is true particularly for men, and even 
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more particularly for lower class men — who may be making 
special efforts to assimilate the values of their achievement" 
orientech middle class reference groups. 

9. The behavior of authoritarian families encourages de» 
pendency, and that of autonomous parents, self-esteem and 
self-confidence. The traits of self-esteem and self-confidence 
are related to achievement in school, positive interpersonal 
relations and competency in general. Correlated leadership, 
extracurricular participation, sociability and freedom from 
conflict with authority, as noted earlier, are also related to 
positive socialization and academic motivation and accom- 
plishment, This important syndrome of traits of emotional 
acceptance, academic motivation, perceived competence and 
social potver determines the child's place in class. This sym 
drome is observable and consistent from the early years of 
school— when its observation is important since it will also 
ultimately determine the child’s position in society as an adult. 

Additional Personality Traits 

The unique environmental press on youths who end up de- 
ciding upon college that has been noted previously is bound 
to be manifest in their personality and behavior. This has 
been indicated by their greater motivation to achieve, their 
greater self-esteem and greater striv ng for independence. It 
is also manifest in peraonality traits or self-concepts related to 
disposition toward learning and the larger social environment 
outside of family and close peer groups. 

In a previous study that formed the base line for the Trent- 
Medsker cross-country longitudinal sample referred to earlier, 
Medsker and Trent administered five preliminary scales hrom 
the Omnibus Personality Inventory to their subjects while 
high school seniors with these results: (1) for both sexes 
there were small but significant differences in intellectual cur- 
iosity, openness to the novel, and tolerance for ambiguity as 
measured by the Complexity scale in favor of the college- 
bound compared with their peers who did not enter college 
the fall term after high school; (2) the college-bound mani- 
fested less measured anxiety; (B) the college-bound were 
considerably more autonomous, objective, open-minded, cul- 
turally sophisticated, and intellectual in their thinking as 
measured by the correlated Nonauthoritarianism and Social 
Maturity scales; (4) above all, the college-bound manifested 
a greater preference for abstract, reflective thinking, especially 
in the areas of philosophy, literature, art, and music, as meas- 
ured by the Thinking Introversion scale; (5) statistically 

10 p. Heist and G. Yorge, Omnibus Personality Inventory Manual. 
r O Psychological Corporation, 1968. 




significaiit differences between the two groups on these highly 
reliable and validated scales generally prevailed when con- 
trolling for level of academic aptitude and socioeconomic 
status, although there was some interaction among the vari- 
ables;^^ (6) the Thinking Introversion, Complexity, Non- 
authoritarianism, and Social Maturity scales (measuring intel- 
lectual interest, tolerance for ambiguity and open-minded, 
autonomous thinking) were subsequently found to be part of 
the select variables that formed two discriminant functions 
that predicted patterns of college attendance (or nonatten- 
dance) over a 4-year period.^^ 

These dat^ appear summarily in uble 2. Graphs of tlie 
data appear in figures 1 and 2 to facilitate a comparison of 
the measured dispositions of the college-bound and their non- 
college peers for each sex. The standard scores included are 
based on the entire distribution of the scores of the high school 
seniors so that for each scale the total mean score is 50 and 
the standard deviation is 10. 

These attitudinal differences could have been anticipated 
from much of the previous discussion on the press of the socio- 
economic environment and related determinants on academic 
motivation. Two studies, however, do not altogether verify 
results of this kind. Flanagan and Cooley obtained a wide 
array of attitudinal and particularly cognitive variables from 
a large national sample of high school students through their 
Project Talent. In a one-year followup study they conducted 
a series of discriminant analyses to predict various post high 
school educational groups: those who attended 4-year colleges; 
nursing schools; junior colleges; business schools; trade schools; 
and those who did not attend college at all a year following 
their high school ^aduation. 

For both men and women tested in the 11th grade, informa- 
tion scales and especially such ability .«:cales as mathematics 
and reading comprehension distinguished the foUo^vup groups 
more than all other sets*. of variables. Interest scales included 
physical science, public service, literary-linguistic, artistic, 
sports, business management and mechanical-technical scales. 
The temperament scales were sociability, social sensitivity, 
impulsiveness, vigor, calmness, tidiness, culture, leadership, 
self-confidence and mature personality. The interest scales 
distinguished among the post high school criterion groups for 
the men, but not the temperament scales. The temperament 
scales of leadership, sociability and especially mature per- 
il See J. W. Trent and L. L. Mediker, op. cit. 

12 See J, W, Trent, In and Out of College, op. cit, 

13 J. C. Flanagan and W. W, Cooley, Project Talent: One-Year Follow-up 
Studies. Cooperative Research Project No, 2333, Pittsburghi University 
of Pittsburgh, 1966. 



Figure 1. Profile of Men's Standard Mean Scores on Selected Omnibus Personality Inventory Scales for College and 
Noncollega Groups. 
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sonality did contribute to the two discriminant functions that 
distinguished the criterion ^oups for the women, but the 
interest scales generally received much greater weight on the 
two discriminant functions. 

The temperament scales distinguished among groups of men 
attending different types of private^ 4-year colleges even 
though they did not among the post high school criterion 
groups. But even in the analyses of men attending different 
types of private institutions, other variables had greater dis= 
criminating power. Perhaps these findings are in part the 
results of lack of relevancy of such variables as tidiness, vigor 
and calmness, Perhaps they are also the result of the very low 
reliability, lack of independence, and absence of validation of 
the scales,^^ 

Dole and Weiss studied a sample of University of Hawaii 
freshmen through a multivariate design and concluded that 
motivational factors were moderately associated with perform- 
ance measures, although not to the point of being able to 
make clinical predictions or administrative decisions about in- 



M See J. C. Flanagan, el aL The American High School Student. Final 
Report for Cooperative Research Project No. 635, Pittsburgh: Project 
Office, University of Pittsburgh, 1964. 
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dividuals.i^ Some problems of interpretation may exist in 
their study, however. For example, the authors might well 
have found a greater association between motivaticT and col- 
lege entrance and performance had they studied their subjects 
before they actually entered a university. 

Two additional peraonar traits involved in decisions about 
college concern goal directedness and personal adjustment, 
Baird investigated a large sample of college-bound youths who 
were tested by the American College Testing Program (ACT) 
in 1964 and 1965, and found that they gave greatest impor- 
tance first to vocational training (51 percent) and second, to 
the development of intellectuai abilities (34 percent) Voca- 
tional training might be considered to have been of prime im- 
portance to 5B percent of the students when including the 7 
percent who foremost desired a higher income. A small per- 
centage of students chose as their most important goal to 
become a cultured person, enjoy life, develop their personality, 

15 A. A. Dole and J. D. Wdis, “Correlates of the Reported Decerminants 
of Collage Attendance/* journal of Counseling Psychology^ 1968, VoL 15, 
pp, 451-458. 



16 L. L. Baird, The Education Goals of College-Bound Youth. ACT 
Research Report No, 19. Iowa City: American College Testing Program, 
1967a. 




Figure 2. Profile of Women's Standard Mean Scores on Selected Omnibus Personality Inventory Scales for College and 
Noncollege Groups. 
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to develop a satisfying philosophy* to make a desirable mar- 
riage, or to develop moral standards. 

The vocationally oriented students had about an average 
level of academic aptitude measured by ACT, and came from 
families with slightly lower incomes than most of the groups. 
Their nonacademic achievements were average. They were 
practitioner-oriented in curricular and vocational choice, and 
were most likely to have decided upon a major. They also 
firequently planned on some post graduate education. The 
students that emphasized higher income frequently came from 
low-income and rural backgrounds. They had the lowest 
grades in school and were low on the ACT and in nonaca- 
demic achievement. They were most likely to be undecided 
about their field, but were practically oriented in what choices 
tliey made. Few of them planned on post graduate education. 

The third of the sample that had as a primary goal the 
developing of their mind had high ^ades in school and high 
academic aptitude scores. They showed leadership abilities 
more than others* were influenced by the quality and reputa- 
tion of their schools and chose many vocations but centered on 
science majors and the role of researchers more frequently 
than any of the other groups. They commonly planned on 
Q lost ^aduate education. 
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There is evidence of interaction between goals, personal be- 
havior and college performance. For example, Reed found for 
several hundred freshmen women that field of interest, the 
establishment of high future goals and warm interpersonal 
relations were conducive to persistence in college.'^ Also per- 
ceptions of the meaningfulness of daily college tasks were 
positively related to overachievement. More specifically, liberal 
arts students low in warmth in interpersonal relations and 
low in future goals had a 55 percent chance of remaining in 
college and a 41 percent chance of withdrawing. Professional 
students high in warm interpersonal relations and future goals 
had an 82 percent chance of persistence and a 10 percent chance 
of attrition. 

O’Shea, like Berdie and Hood, also found an association of 
good social relationships with achievement, presumably includ- 
ing the act of entering college.^® O'Shea, however, did not 



17 H. B. Reed, “College Students' Motivations Related to Voluntary 
Dropout and Underachievement/’ Journal of Edxicaiional Resmreh, 1968, 
Vol. 9, pp. 412-416. 

ISA. J. O'Shea, “Peer Relationships and Male Academic Achievement! 
A Review and Su^csted Clariflcation/' Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
1969, Vol. 47, pp. 417-423. 
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observe an association of interpersonal relations with achieve- 
ment among students after they entered college. Some of these 
relationships may simply follow from having a well adjusted 
or undistracted personality in general Thus, Centi has dem- 
onstrated a positive relationship between adjustment (meas- 
ured by the Minnesota Multiphase Personality Inventory and 
the College Inventory of Academic Achievement) and achieve- 
ment in college. 

As noted above, there was also a tendency for tlie college- 
bound students in the cross-country sample originally studied 
by Medsker and Trent in 1965 to manifest less anxiety than 
their noncollege peers. The data indicate that high achieve- 
ment motivation and low test anxiety result in the selection 
of challenging tasks which preclude guaranteed success, but 
not some risk of failure.-" Low achievement motivation and 
liigli test anxiety result in a narrowing of challenging tasks, 
relatively safer, psychologically, in terms of difficulty. In part, 
risk-taking and achievement have been found to be positively 
correlated in a school setting. 

Achievement motivation, therefore, including the motiva- 
tion to attend college, may in the final analysis include the 
disposition to withstand certain types of anxiety. In light of 
the above review, there may be the possibility that the individ= 
ual has to experience a certain level of selLesteem and self- 
confidence before he can afford to take the kind of risks and 
consequent anxiety presumed in academic involvement. Per- 
haps he must be sufficiently free from anxiety about his own 
status before he can assume the type of anxiety that may be 
part of striving to achieve academically. 

This notion further suggests tlie complexity of tlie person- 
ality. There are many aspects of the personality, and no doubt 
the interaction of these personality traits influence the specific 
decision to attend college. We should now move to an identi- 
fication of some of these interactions. 

III. THE MULTIVARIATE PROCESS OF 
DECISIONMAKING 

Clearly, the decision to enter college is the cumulative result 
of the influence of a large number of interacting variables over 
an extended period of time. Even for the college-bound, the 
choice of a particular college is influenced by such complex 
factors as intellectual emphasis, practicality, the advice of 
others and social emphasis,^^ Tlie process of deciding upon 
college, though much influenced by socioeconomic press, is 
seldom primarily a matter of financial status. Influencing ele- 
ments are frequently psychological and often irrational as 
well.^^ 



ifl P. Genti, “Personality Factors Related to College Success," Journal of 
Educational Research , 1961=62, VoL 55, pp. 187--188. 

20 See Berelson and Steiner, 1964, which uses Atkinson and Littvin's 
1960 research as an example. 

Si A. FI. Myers, “Risk Taking and Academic Success and Their Relation 
to an Objective Measure o£ Achievement Motivation," Educatio7ial and 
Psychological Measurement^ 1965, Vol. 25, pp. 855-363. 

22 See J. M. Richards, Jr., and J. L. Holland, A Factor Analysis of 
Student ** Explanations” Of Their Choice Of College. ACT Research 
Report No, 8, Iowa City: Atnericaii College Testing Program, 1965. 
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Multidimensional Determinants of Decisionmaking 

Recent efforts have manifested the possibility of identifying 
and measuring discrete motivational and personality variables 
related to school achievement, and presumably, the subsequent 
decision to attend college.-^ Considering the complex, multi- 
variate dynamics underlying the decision to attend college, 
however, tlie current multidimensional measurements of per- 
formance and aspirations seem to be a more productive line of 
research. 

Data ol^tained from the Trent-Medsker 5-year longitudinal 
study of high school graduates were recently analyzed to de- 
termine tlie combination of a wide array of cognitive and 
attitudinal variables most associated with the decision to enter 
college and various patterns of college attendance after en- 
trance. Analyses centered on four major criterion groups: 
(1) high school graduates who did not enter college (non- 
attendance) ; (2) those who entered college but withdrew with- 
out completing the 4 years of college and without obtaining a 
degree (withdrawals) ; (5) those who persisted in college for 
4 years but who did not obtain a degree in that time (con- 
tinuers) ■ and (4) those who obtained a baccalaureate degree 
within 4 years (completers) . 

In examining the behavioral dynamics of these groups, all 
variables were considered for their relevance to the theory of 
additive ascription proposed, which comprises the following 
propositions: 

L the values and attitudes held by people of college age are 
an important source of variation in college attendance and 
persistence; 

2 . there are three key influences on the formation of these 
values and attitudes: parents, peers, and school personnel; 

3. parental values are the first, strongest, and most basic 
influence; 

4. these three influences act In an additive manner, which 
also implies the possibility of subtraction when the sources of 
influence are not complementary. 

Although the original purpose and design of the study pre- 
cluded a direct test of the theory, the hypothesis was that the 
variables at hand would cluster together and relate to different 
patterns ol college attendance in ways that would indicate the 
viability of the theory's propositions. In the process, the in= 
tent of the study was also to delineate the functioning of these 
variables in ways that would be of use to those responsible 
for assisting youths to make appropriate educational choices. 

Analyses were conducted in three phases. The first phase 
began with factor analyses of the broad spectrum of variables 
used to determine the extent to which they clusteied about 
categories of information having to do with family background, 
personality, attitudes about education, peer influences, school 
and college experience, academic aptitude, and socioeconomic 
status. The subjects were then scored on these factors and a 
discriminant analysis was made of the factor scores in an at- 
tempt to criterion groups, that is, in order to 

classify accurately the primary patterns of college attendance 
on the basis of the factor scores. Phase two consisted of a rep- 
lication of the factor analyses on an independent sample in 
order to assess the stability of the factor structure obtained 

24 See, for example, Austrin, 1965; Russell, 1969; and Satir, 1968-69. 

25 J. w. Trent, In and Out of College, op, cit. 



originally. Phase three comprised a second discriminant analy^ 
sis— this time of the raw data obtained from the subjects while 
they were still in high schooL This was done out of the 
interest of improving upon the original analysis for purposes 
of developing a model applicable to high school students pre- 
dictive of post high school educational achievement. 

In phase one of the research, 15 factors accounted for some 
60 percent of the total variance. The five primary factors fol- 
low in the order that they contributed to the variance: (1) in- 
teliectual-educational orientation; (2) religious and social in- 
dependence; (B) family atmosphere; (4) parental drive; and 
(5) source of help. 

These factors were replicated when factor analyses were con- 
ducted on the college-bound sample exclusively, but in the seC' 
ond set of analyses, two additional factors placed among the first 
five: (1) students' use of extracurricular opportunities, includ^ 
ing student personnel services and extracurricular activities; 
and (2) parental attitudes toward college, including the im- 
portance mothers and fathers placed both on college attend- 
ance and graduation from college, 

A third factor analysis included variables obtained from the 
subjects prior to their high school graduation exclusively. 
The factorial structure remained similar in many ways, but 
five new factors emerged as piimary, along with the person- 
ality variables noted in the other two factor analyses: (1) col- 
lege orientation; (2) intellectual orientation; (3) socioeco- 
nomic status; (4) vocational choice; and (5) parental concern 
for plans. 



for about 30 percent of the variance. Variables with weights 
of .15 or more are listed by function in table 3. The corre- 
sponding distribution of the individual scores in discriminant 
space are shown in figure 3 by criterion gimips. 



Table 3 . — Contribution of Variables la Discriminant 
Punclions One and Tti/a* 

Variable Weight 

First funciion (60%) 

Impf i tance of college to the stuclciit .51 

Ccrtaiiity of college plans .36 

Social Maturity .gg 

Three best friends plaiming on college .25 

Degree of cxtraciiiTicuIar activity .22 

Number of "solids" taken .18 

Socioeconomic status .16 

Second function (30%) 

Degree of extracurricular activity .57 

Iniportance of college —.55 

Complexity ~ 34 

Preference for a difiicult college 5 $ 

Extent of mother's serious reading — .32 

Extent discussed college plans with faculty —.32 

Thinking Irurovcrsioii ,30 

Number of frieiid.s planning on college —.27 

Importaiice of, getting ahead in life —.24 

Encouraged to enter college by facully ...i...... ........... —.19 

Nonauthoriiai'ianisin —.19 



^ Source: Trent (in press) 



The many variables found consistently related to educa- 
tional achievement and aspiration in this research were not 
only reflected in the factor analyses enumerated above, but 
the interrelationships of the variables were also noted. Yet, 
since these data did not show the relative impact of the vari- 
ables on college attendance, discriminant analyses were made 
of the factor scores. Scores on 10 factors obtained before high 
school graduation correctly predicted 60 percent of the sub- 
jects subsequent criterion groups. These factors and the 
percentage of correct classifications they provided were: (1) 
college orientation, 52 percent; (2) socioeconomic status, 53 
percent; (5) musical and extracurricular interests, 56 percent; 
(4) source of greatest help (parents most) , 58 percent; (5) 
tolerance of ambiguity and fi’eedom from anxiety (complexity 
and lack of anxiety scales) , 58 jjercent; (6) parents’ cultural 
interests (extent mother and father engaged in serious read- 
ing) , 59 percent; (7) parental concern for plans, 59 percent; 
(8) number of nonacademic courses taken in high school, 60 
percent; (9) intellectual orientation, 60 percent; and (10) 
vocational choice, 60 percent. 

The discriminant analysis of the factor scores indicated the 
relevance to college attendance of measured motivation, socio- 
economic status, involvement in school and cultural activities, 
personality characteristics, parental interaction, and precise- 
ness of plans* But as predictive variables, the factor scores 
left too much margin for error. Therefore, discriminant 
analyses were made of 30 presumed predictive variables deter- 
mined on the basis of the factor analyses and theory of ad- 
ditive ascription, but without regard to the factor scores 
themselves. Two discriminant functions resulted; the first 
accounted for approximately 60 percent of the variance among 
® attendance pattern criterion groups and the second 
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The discriminant functions do not really greatly distinguish 
the completers from the continuers, but all other groups are 
quite distinct. There is almost no overlap between the non- 
attenders and the completers. The withdrawals place roughly 
midway between the nonattenders and completers, and at the 
same time occupy considerable space not shared by any of the 
other groups. 

Technical details of the analyses are available in the orig- 
inal document. Important points to raise here are that the 
first function provides most of the discrimination among the 
groups. Thus, eventual college persisteis can be predicted in 
contrast to nonattenders according to the following variables, 
listed in the order that they contribute to the first function: 
(1) the stress high school students place on the importance 
of attending college; (2) the certainty of their plans; (3) their 
degree of autonomy (in this case measured by the Social Ma^ 
turity scale) ; (4) the extent to which their best friends plan 
upon college; (5) their participation in extracurricular activ- 
ities; (6) the number of academic subjects they take in high 
school; and (7) their socioeconomic status determined by 
father's occupation, 

A quite difFerent type of person is characterized by high 
scores on the second function. Here is an individual unduly 
involved in extracurricular activities (perhaps to the detri- 
ment of his studies) who does not consider college very im- 
portant, who, nevertheless, tends to choose a difficult college 
(perhaps unrealistically) , who does not come from a cultured 
family as determined by mother's reading, who does not tend 
to discuss college with high school personnel, who does not 
tend to have many friends going to college, and who tends to 
be authoritarian rather than autonomous, while yet expressing 
interest in abstract ideas. 
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Figure 3. Distribution of Scores of Criterion Groups in Two-Dimensional Space Defined by Discriminant Functions 1 and 2. 
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DISCRIlVriNANT FUNCTION 1 



The exact meaning of extracurricular participation in the 
second function and the meaning of the positive contribution 
of Thinking Introversion to that function warrant further 
investigation. So too does the relative influence of parental 
encouragement in this context, since this variable had to be 
omitted because more than 15 percent of the noncollege sam- 
ple failed to respond to this item. Otherwise, the variables 
represent anticipated predictions of the avoidance of college 
just as the variables in the first function represent anticipated 
predictions of the positive decision to attend college. 

A special feature of these data is that the relative weights of 
the variables as predictors are known. Refinement of analyses 
of this kind* combined with comparable data that should be 
available from research such as that of Dole and Weiss, 



ful, if not essential, in dealing effectively with college decision* 
making, especially in the counseling situation. 

Models for Decisionmaking 

During the 5 years prior to 1970, strides were taken to 
develop models of decisionmaking and related research that 
have direct bearing on the process of deciding to attend col 
lege.^® For purposes of discussion, the work of Gelatt, Clarke, 
and Seron will be referred to here, however.^^ Gelatt and his 
associates arrived at the following conclusions* 

1. Decisionmaking, including educationahvocational deci- 
de See Dinklage, 1966: Ehllng, 1966i Gribboni and Lohnes, 1966; and 
Yoesting and assodatei, 1968, 

27 See CHarke, Gelatt and Levine, 1965; Gelatt, 1966; Gelatt, 1962; Gelatt 
and Clarke, 1966; and Seron, 1967, 



^ — an and Cooley, and Tillery (all cited previously) 

" provide the basis for student characteristics models use- 
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sionmaking, is a long-term sequentiai process. It is affected 
by the individual’s progressive experiences in terms of: (a) 
what he. does and how well he does it; (b) the condition 
under which he does it; and (c) how he feels about liis ex- 
periences, Decision strategies generaUy require information 
concerning: (a) alternative actions; (b) the possible outcomes 
of these actions; (c) the relationships between actions and 
outcomes; and (d) the relative preferences for the possible 
outcomes. 

2. Although relevant information cannot guarantee good 
educational-vocational decisionmaking, it is prerequisite to it. 
This calls for a continued search for relevant information and 
assistance to students in organizing and making use of the in- 
formation. For “good” decisionmaking the individual needs 
adequate information and an effective strategy for orgaiiiziiig 
and synthesizing the information to arrive at a choice of ac- 
tion. The relationship between each action and its possible 
outcome can be categorized according to whether the out= 
comes are known with certainty, involve risk or are entirely 
uncertain. The more realistically a student can estimate the 
probability of certain actions leading to certain outcomes, the 
better he will be able to decide upon courses of action leading 
to desired outcomes. 

3. Ideally, the student in estimating how likely it is that he 
will take a certain action will base his estimate on as objective 
data as possible. He interjjrets the data subjectively, however, 
and therefore the element of subjective probability enters into 
his estimate. Contributing to the choice of an action is the 
value ascribed to it and the probability of its attainment. 
Although there are indications that the individuaFs assessment 
of the probabilities of outcomes aiTects his choice in certain sit- 
uations, the expected value notion does not consistently yield 
precise prediction of choices. 

4. Ego involvement relates to the value notion. Appar- 
ently, analysis of educational-vocational decisionmaking must 
take into account the student’s affective and creative reactions 
to success and failure. 

5. Much of the research and theory cited previously is rele- 
vant in this context. For example, reactions to success are 
self-perpetuating: experience of success leads to further success 
%vith added effort; the continued experience of failure leads to 
reduction of effort and still more failure in the face of unreal- 
istically high aspirations. 

6. Aspirations governing decisions can be modified in p'oup 
situations. The individual moves his aspirations to correspond 
with what he perceives as the average performance and level 
of aspiration of the group. This can have positive or negative 
consequences depending upon the potential of the individual 
and group numbers. Within or without the group tlie “maxi- 
mizing of hypothesis*’ is relevant which predicts the indi- 
viduaFs choice on the basis of his level of aspiration and his 
assessment of the probabilities linking each alternative action 
with its possible outcomes. This “probability judgment** is 
based on research indicating that the individual’s level of 
aspiration tends to: (a) move up after successful goal attain- 
ment and down after failure; (b) be set near the boundaries 
of his ability; (c) stay out of excessively diflScult or easy areas; 
(d) be highly dependent on recent or similar experiences; and 

iffected by knowledge of the average performance of 
FRir reference gi’oups when first-hand experience is lacking. 




7. A crucial point in the development of this argument is 
that educational-vocational decisionmaking is in ter meshed 
with ego-involving, achievemeiit-oriented situations. Thus, 
die function of probability estimate in the decisionmaking 
appears to be to provide links between actions and outcomes 
and also to affect the choice of outcome, 

8. implications are that: (a) subjective probability esti- 
mates are an essential, integral part of the decision process, 
necessitating as much objective information as possible as a 
base for the estimates; (b) the estimates may affect the value 
a student places on an educational or vocational outcome; 
and (c) under the circumstances there has yet to be achieved 
a model which will accurately predict educational-vocational 
choices, 

9. In the meantime, the decisionmaking framework may 
indicate a process-of-clioosing helpful to the student. Rather 
than dictating his choice or leaving him prey to misconception 
or subjective bias in selecting alternatives, the process can help 
the student to understand what is misleading or irrelevant, to 
collect new data suggesting other alternatives and to deter- 
mine the usefulness of outcomes empirically. 

10. The process waII be enhanced through appropriate re- 
search, There is the need for evaluation research to assess 
weaknesses and improvement needs in current guidance pro- 
grams designed to assist in educational-vocational decision- 
making. Pertinent questions in this respect are: (a) Do stu- 
dents have access to the necessary information for appropriate 
information in useable form? (b) Do they understand it? (c) Do 
t? ey make use of it in their decisions? There is also the 
need for evaluative reseaich to assess the effectiveness of pro- 
grams designed for improvement. Finally, there is the need 
for informational research to provide knowledge relevant to 
educational-vocational decisions. 

Altliough steps have been taken to provide a student char- 
acteristics model, more needs to be done to synthesize and 
refine these and related materials. Much more also needs to 
be done to implement the two forms of evaluative research 
suggested. But here, too, a start has been made, as exempli- 
fied ill Seron’s 1967 research.^® 

Seron used Gelatt*s and his associates* conceptualization 
about the decisionmaking process, just discussed, and Super’s 
1957 concept of vocational maturity for his conceptualization 
of college choice as a process that takes place over a period of 
time.-^ The process for the student involves a change from 
little awareness about college to the choice of a specific college 
and actual attendance there. The choice may also be based, 
at least in part, on the information he has about the college, 
his attitude towards college and the extent to which he is 
involved in the decision process. There are four elements of 
the choice process: (1) amount of information about the col- 
lege possessed by the student; (2) his need for college plan- 
ning; (S) his concern about college planning; and (4) his 
involvement in college planning. The process occurs through 
five overlapping, developmental stages: (1) unawareness of 
college as a possible future concern; (2) indifference toward 
college choice even when aware a choice must be eventually 
made about college; (3) questioning about college; (4) action 



M. S. Seron, op, cit. 

29 D. E. Super, Th§ Psychology of Careers, New York: Harper, 1957. 
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in choosing a collegei and (5) resolution of a college choice. 

Seron and Bowersox devised a two=part questionnaire to 
conform to this model; the first part concerns the information 
about college considered important for higii school students to 
possess; die second part assesses the student’s need to consider 
college and hJs concerns and involvement widi college plan- 
questionnaire was then administe’*cd to the entire 
population of three different high schools in 1967: a rural, 
urban and submban high school. 

Two null hypotheses governed the analyses: (1) that there 
would be no differences among the schools on the four vari^ 
ables of information, need, concern, and involvement in refers 
ence to college plans, sex, and the student’s class level; and 
(2) that there would be no differences within the schools on 
the four variables, again in reference to college plans, sex and 
class level. The findings resulted in the rejection of both null 
hypotheses- 

More specifically, the differences on all four variables were 
particularly great between those students who reported they 
planned to attend college and those who did not. The differ- 
ences on the four variables were also great among class levels, 
with one notable exception: the differences in Concern over 
College were nominal. There was also relatively little differ- 
ence among grades for Need to Consider College when those 
who planned to attend college were considered separately. 
When the students who did not plan to attend college were 
considered separately, there were essentially negligible differ- 
ences among grades on both the Concern and Involvement 
scales. The neniors who did not plan to enter college had 
much higher scores (beyond a standard deviation) than the 
noncollege freshmen on Need to Consider College and Infor- 
mation; yet the noncollege seniors' scores were no higher than 
those of the freshmen who planned to enter college on these 
scales. 

Longitudinal analyses of the same students over a 4-year 
period would provide a truer test of Seron's model. Neverthe- 
less, it does appear to have applicability. At the same time, 
more is involved in the decision to attend college than Seron's 
model accounts for. This is especially evident in view of the 
differences between those who did and did not plan on college 
beginning with the freshman year, and the lack of difference 
in concern at all class levels. Indications are that information 
about college is not enough to promote concern about it, and 
that information is certainly too late if provided only in the 
senior year of high school. 

Perhaps a still more relevant and generally applicable 
model is available by imposing a studenUcharacteristic model, 
suggested by the multivariate analyses previously discussed, 
upon the informational model of Seron's as indicated in figure 
4, The two horizontal grids represent the two dimensions in 
Seron's model: college information possessed by the student, 
and amount of movement in the college choice process. 
Ideally, the model depicted in figure 4 would be three-dimen- 
sional, showing the horizontal grids perpendicular to each, 
other, the vertical grids perpendicular to each other on an- 
other plane, and both planes perpendicular to each other. 



1 M. S. Seron and S. H. Bowersox, Evaluation of a College Information 
Program and Implications for Defining the College Choice Process in the 
t Q School, Unpublisiicd research report, Skokie, Illinois; Niles 
ERIC High Schools, 1963. 



Essentially, the two horizonlai dimensions interact with or 
are dependent upon each other, symbolized by the reciprocal 
or double arrows between the pids. The vertical dimensions 
of environmental press and predisposition also interact with 
college information and college choice movement. The ele- 
ments listed as contributing to environmental press are those 
that have consistently been manifest in the research, either 
separately or in clusters, as associated with the decision to at= 
tend college. The elements of predisposition likewise are 
those that have consistently been found to be relevant to the 
disposition to attend college prior to entrance and persistence 
after entrance. Both the press and predisposition variables 
are those that have been corroborated statistically as potent, 
interacting variables predictive of college decisions in the 
multivariate and particularly the discriminant analyses of Dole 
and Weiss, Flanagan and Cooley, and Trent, previously cited. 
They are listed roughly in the order of their weight as pre- 
dictors of decisions about or patterns of college attendance. 

Of primary importance is the regression line determined by 
the interaction of the various grids. At the most negative po- 
sition the student will be entirely indifferent to college and at 
the most positive he will be actively engaged in deciding upon, 
preparing for or entering college, depending upon the juxta- 
position of his “scores" on the four dimensions of the model. 

As a matter of fact, the elements involved and their inter- 
actions are measurable, at least to some degree. Therefore, 
one can indeed speak of “scores" in reference to this model, 
and their predictive power. Scores on environmental press 
towards college, predisposition towards it, awareness of it, and 
information about it should be highly correlated; high scores 
on all these elements should constitute an almost sure piedic- 
tion of deciding about college and also generally deciding 
positively to enter college. Low scores should predict the op- 
posite. Mixed high and low scores should indicate less action 
towards decisionmaking as well as spedfically where compensa- 
tion would encourage appropriate action if deemed desirable. 
For example, where it is known parents are discouraging, 
surrogates such as teachers or counselors should take their 
place in a consistent manner if it is impossible to change the 
behavior of the parents. Where information about self or 
college is lacking, counseling for decisionmaking through the 
development of appropriate consideration of alternatives 
might well be instigated. 

The model should be tested and both it and the measure- 
ments of its components should be refined. This development 
is urgent. Nevertheless, the theory and data in this paper 
strongly suggest that even in its present form, the model com- 
prehensively depicts the dynamics of college decisionmaking. 
Moreover, the model does so in sucli a way that decisions 
regarding college can be predicted and— given adequate time 
and resources— modified where appropriate. 



IV, CONCLUSION 

Any comprehensive consideration of universal higher edu- 
cation must take into account that there is nothing universal 
about the decision to enter college. A host of factors influence 
the aspiration to attend college as well as access to higher 
education. The establi.shment of the goal of universal higher 
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education for all who can pi-ofit from it cannot take place 
without giving serious attention to just who it is that can 
indeed profit from it, and under what conditions. The intent 
of this study of factors associated with college decisionmaking 
was to provide .some attention to these issues, A brief sum- 
niaiy of aspects of the study and some of their implicatiori^ 
follows in a series of propositions. 

L The decision to enter college is part of an e?ulimng 
process. It is the result of an accuniuhitive, inteneiated, and 
interacting multivariate process that begins during earliest 
childhood, as indicated in the above commentary and follow- 
ing propositions. 

2. Socioeconomic status i.:- a complex (nwiroriinenial press 
on college decisio: making, A primary factor in this process is 
socioeconomic status, but not financial status as such. Socio- 
economic status is a complex environmental press with life- 
long effects. It is centered in tlie family, but includes peer 
groups, specific locale, scliool, and community as tvell. It con- 
ditions the breadtli of contacts, experiences, awareness, needs, 
and interests which contrilnite to educational and vocational 
aspirations. It also affects academic self-concept, motivation, 
self-competency, leadership, extracurricular involvement, in- 
terest in abstract thinking and ideas, personal autonomy, posi- 
tive interpersonal relationsliips, and positive relationships 
with authority, all elements related to acadetnic achievement 
and aspiration. 

S. Motivation primes the established behavior underlying 
educational decisions. Motivation is die catalytic force under- 
lying the decision to attend college. Broadly defined, it is a 
need or desire accompanied by the intention to attain a goal 
that will satisfy the need. It is an internal state that controls 
behavior by determining the strength and specificity of action 
out of various presumed alternatives. Academic motivation, 
like motivation generally, originates and is observable from 
an early age. Tlie decision to attend college, as a product of 
motivation, is the cumulative result of establislied stable be= 
havior which is resistant to change. Important variables that 
form this behavior from earliest childhood are: selective re- 
wards; inculcated values; experience of approval, acceptance, 
adequacy, mastery of the environment, competency, and es- 
teem; expectation; and interaction with the environment gen- 
erally, and significant other people in that environment. Emo- 
tional acceptance of a child, his academic motivation, and his 
perceived competence, worth and social power are interrelated 
elements that determine his position in class, his attitudes and 
decisions about education and his role and position as an 
adult. As noted, these elements are observable early in school, 
and may then be modified, although not without difficulty. 

4, Parental influence is primary in ediicationaUvocational 
decisionmaking. Parents constitute the earliest and most 
potent environmental press on decisionmaking. Middle class 
parents, .particularly, foster academic motivation underlying 
the decision to attend college. Parental factors associated with 
academic motivation^ need for achievement and aspirations 
include: reward for verbal behavior; high expectations; en- 
couragement to attend college; personal traits of ambition, 
drive and intellectual interests; encouragement of independ- 
ence and self-responsibility; guidance tempered by permissive- 
ness; democratic family structuring; decision-sharing; ' and 
m, interaction with and rapport with children, Char- 




acteristics more frequently found among lower socioeconomic 
parents and which have a negative effect of educational 
achievement and aspiration include • failure to revv'ard verbal 
behavior and recognize individual merit; conditional show of 
love; autocratic maintenance of the family structure; authorh 
tarian disposition; and fostering dependency. 

5. Peer groups represarii an important environmental press 
on educational decisions. Peer groups can influence educa- 
tion. Students who respect their fathers and tlieir fathers’ 
occupations identify with them more and are more college- 
oriented. Students Tvho do not are more peer-oriented and 
less college-oriented. Where both parents and peers encourage 
education, the student is most likely to decide upon college. 

6. Religious background and minority status represent stib- 
cultufal presses on decisionmaking. Two subciiltural ele- 
ments of the socioeconomic eiiviionment which have a Ijearing 
on education decisions are religious background and minority 
status. Values pertaining to very conservative or fundamen- 
talist denominations have in the |)ast had the effect of en- 
couraging an ingroupness and suspicion of ideas of tlie larger, 
educated society that has inhibited intellectual interests and 
high educational aspirations. Members of black and Mexican- 
American minority groups have to contend with a second 
language problem, circumscribed living conditions and certain 
vail es that are incompatible with middle class prerequisites 
and norms for academic achievement and motivation. Aca- 
demic aptitude scores are limited in their power to predict 
educational achievement and aspiration for minority students. 
However, achievement orientation, degree of positive self- 
concept, sense of self-competency, self-esteem and sense of per- 
sonal control of the environment are variables important to 
educational achievement and aspirations among minority 
students. 

7. Schools^ although capable of exertwg a positive influence 

on academic achievement and ospiration, are generally neutral 
or 7iegatwe in influence. Schools are generally found to exert 
only a negligible influence on students' achievements and as- 
pirations, if Teachers and counselors work mostly with, 

middle class youths who are already motivated academically. 
Wliere parental encouragement is lacking, schonls do not com- 
pensate. In the case of minority .students, schools tend to set 
up barriers to learning. Teachers are not .sensitive to the 
nature, needs, experiences and learning habits of minority 
students. They frequentiy reinforce handicaps and negative 
self-images of minority students by their own prejudgments, 
and by their insistence that minority students behave in school 
in middle class terms that are not part of their environment. 
Experiments and special programs, however, have demon- 
strated that consistent, appropriate efforts by properiy trained 
staff can make appreciable differences in the achievements 
and aspirations of students- The efforts must be enduring, 
comprehensive and intensive to be .sufficiently effective. 

8. Community characteristics affect educational decisions. 
Apparently, communities as a whole exert an environmental 
press on students’ perceptions and values that is somewhat 
independent of the press of family, friends and school. Wide 
community variation in college plans and attendance has been 
found in statewide and cross-country studies. Decisions to 
attend college appreciably diminish among students in rural 
communities compared with others, and appreciably inci*eaae 



in communities with a large proportion of professional work* 
crs, regardless of the students’ academic aptitude or socioeco- 
nomic status. Generally, communities that provide easy access 
to inexpensive colleges, such as public junior colleges, have 
the highest proportion of students who decide upon college. 
This is true particularly for students at the lower levels of 
socioeconomic status or academic aptitude, or for those who 
are less sure of their plans than other students. 

9. Educational decisions arc also vocatio7ial decisions. The 
gi^eatest proportion of students who decide upon college do so 
primarily for vocational purposes, and even those who have 
another purpose in mind, such as attaining a liberal educa- 
tion, generally attend college for vocational purposes also. 
Career decisions, therefore, vitally affect educational decisions. 
The perception the student forms of the adult professional or 
occupational role he shall assume bears directly on his educa= 
tional aspirations. Vague goals contribute to indecision about 
education. College-bound students, however, tend to be goah 
oriented. In addition, the earlier the educationahvocation 
decisionmaking of students, the more likely it is that they will 
enter college. 

10- The dynamics of decisiojirnakmg are diverse. The 
sources and developmental features of academic motivation 
can be traced and categorized according to common patterns 
with some degree of accuracy. But this is not to say that the 
dynamics of educational decisions or the specific decision to 
attend college are of a single kind. Underlying the motiva- 
tion leading to the decision to attend college may exist quite 
different needs, realized in different ways by individuals of 
different backgiounds and characteristics. 

11. Decisionmaking is gronp-rooied and can change best in 
a group siliiatiom The individual gauges his values and be- 
havior to conform to the basic gi^oups to wlucli lie is exposed 
and with which he identifies- At the same time, the group 
discourages individual divergence from its norms. Decisions 
are made and carried out most effectively when supported by 
the group, arrived at by group consensus, when the individual 
feels he has or could have participated in the decisionmaking 
and when the individual feels accepted by the ^oup. This 
may lielp to explain why minority students have been found 
to change in educational achievement and aspiration when 
they have become part of an integrated classrooni, but not 
when attending schools that were theoretically integrated but 
which maintained segregated classrooms. It also indicates the 
advisability of assuring that students who can profit from col= 
lege are accepted in a group that will reinforce the decision to 
enter college, particularly if the students belong to family or 
peer groups that would tend to discourage college. There is 
another reason for positive reinforcement from reference 
groups. Students who are anxious about their own status may 
not be free to assume the level of anxiety that may be pre- 
requisite to need for achievement- Group acceptance and sup- 
port of the individual can release him from anxiety about 
himself so that he can withstand the anxiety of academic in- 
volvement without excessive personal threat. 

1£. The interaction and relative tveight of variables that 
contribute to the decision to entar college are identifiable and 
can be used to assist ediicationabvocational decisionmaking 
diagnostically and ** therapeutically/* Recent research has be- 

O > identify measurable psycho-sociological variables that 
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are predictive of various patterns of college attendance or 
nonattendance. The interaction of these variables has been 
demonstrated and also the relative weight they possess in pre- 
dicting college entrance and persistence. In the meantime, the 
investiiyation of the steps that are involved in decisionmaking 
has led to the development of models designed to assist stu- 
dents to make more appropriate educational-vocational deci- 
sions in counseling situations by organizing needed informa- 
tion so that they can understand and appropriately choose 
from among alternatives before them. Conceivably the combi- 
nation of the student characteristics paradigm with the deci- 
sionniaking model would provide the optimum opportunity 
to diagnose students’ educational potential from an early age, 
to provide consistent assistance in areas known to be in need 
of compensation and to provide comprehensive informational 
input to students to maximize their self-understanding and 
consequent educational and career decisions. 

13. In the context of the preceding propositions, educa- 
tional and goveT?ime7ii planners must further clarify what 
they intend by universal higher education > There are many 
who have the potential for higher education and who, no 
doribt, could profit from it, but their potential is suppressed 
by their socioeconomic environment and school expel iences 
before they enter high school. Simply to assure access to some 
college through sucli means as scholarships after high school is 
not to provide higher education for those who have decided 
against or essentially have been prevented from entering college 
long before that time. Only compensatory programs initiated 
early in childhood and continued intensely throughout grade 
scJiool and high school will make higher education a leason- 
able option lor them. Clearly, financial assistance, as such, is 
not the major determinant of college attendance, whatever one 
decides about his education. On the other hand, questions 
must be raised about how profitable higher education is for 
many, once they are assured entrance to college. Higher edu- 
cation is no panacea, and perhaps other post high school ex= 
perieiices would be much more beneficial to many now in col- 
lege Or who will enroll in the future. The assumption that 
universal higher education, ipso facto^ will be generally bene= 
ficial involves grave risk without furtlier evaluation. 

14. The provision of universal higher education and (he 

imdersian ding of individual decisions regarding college specif- 
ically requires a coinprahensive program of research and evah 
nation. Again, in light of the preceding propositions the 
intelligent, optimum provision of higher education is depend- 
ent upon research and evaluation programs, including the 
following interrelatecl objectives: (a) to learn more about 

who specifically can profit in what ways from how much of 
what kind of higher education; (b) to improve the informa- 
tion base regarding the dynamics of educational-vocational 
decisionmaking and the refinement of models designed to ap- 
ply this knowledge; (c) to learn how to restructure the socio- 
economic environment beneficially when it is found debili- 
tating to optimum educational-vocational decisienmaking, 

(d) to evaluate programs designed to assist students in their 
educational achievements and decisions, to document the 
common elements of these pro^^ams found to be most effective 
and to learn how to apply them economically on a wide scale; 

(e) to learn how to develop integrated educational, counseling 
and Social reference groups to compensate for negative press 
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from the socioeconomic environment; and (f) to learn what 
characteristics and techniques of teacherSi counselors and schools 
best elicit behavior from youths that is directed toward the real- 
ization of their potential, sense of worth and satisfaction. 

15. Optimum decisionmaking in reference to universal 
higher education requires revision in the allocation of profes- 
sional resources. In the context of this study, professional re- 
sources in the schools must at a minimum meet four objectives 
at all ^ade levels: (a) the consistent provision of supportive, 
integrated group experiences and communication with parents; 
(b) the recruitment and training of teachers to be sensitive to 
the needs and natures of a diversity of students without pre- 
judging them; (c) the recruitment and training of teachers 
wlio will apply techniques designed to elicit the gieatest po- 
tential and satisfaction from the diversity of students; and 
(d) to provide enough personnel to be able to assist students 
effectively in appropriate decisionmaking and other forms of 
personal development from the earliest years of schooL 

These propositions are presented with the full knowledge 
that the actions they suggest will be difficult and expensive to 
implement. They are also recommended at a time when the 
withdrawal of public support for the schools is reaching a 
point that hints of social suicide. And that is precisely the 
point: American society depends upon a vital educational sys- 
tem. To repress it, to halt its self-evaluation and consequent 
program improvement is to debilitate it and the rest of society. 

Educational and government planners may be faced with a 
critical decision of their own, therefore: whether to acquiesce 
to distraught citizens who are unwilling to relinquish more of 
their affluence for sake of the development of society's educa- 
tional institutions and all of its citizens who stand to benefit 
from these institutions, or whether to try to enlighten the 
public as to its educational needs and to promote the alloca- 
tion of resources necessary to meet these needs. To reiterate, 
whatever the form universal higher education is to take, it will 
not be accomplished through rhetoric. Universal higher edu- 
cation can only be realized through the universal support and 
action of those who are responsible for its provision. 
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L INTRODUCTION 

Higher education has in the past decade come to be viewed 
increasingly as a “right" rather than a privilege. This view 
holds that all young people should have an equal opportunity 
to partake of postsecondary school study. The reasons for this 
development are many and complex, but principal among 
them is the belief that postsecondary training (college) con- 
fers a range of important benefits upon ]3eople— from increas- 
ing their earning power and enjoyment of life to fostering 
better citizenship. To the extent that higher education is seen 
as a right, then the ability to exercise this right should be 
open to all young people of ability who aspire to college, irre= 
spective of their family's sociaheconomic background and of 
attendant financial constraints.- 
In recent years, the Nation has become increasingly aware 
of the fact that equal educational opportunities are not avail- 
able to all. The proportions of students from lowdncome 
families in postsecondary education are considerabiy lower 
than at highdncome levels. The fraction of minbrity=group 
students is still exceedingly small, and many high lability 
students do not attend college. This recognition has been 
followed by a variety of efforts, among them the enrollment 
of more disadvantaged students, the offering of greater amounts 
of ffnancial assistance to needy students, a broadening of the 
range of postsecondary school options to include junior col- 
leges and vocational- technical schools, and so on. But miidi 
more remains to be done. In particular, the financial barriers 

1 Burton A. Welsbrod, ‘Unvesting in Human Capital,-' Journal of Human 
Resources, I (Summer, I960), pp, 5”21. 

2 See papers in “Special Issue on Equal Educational Opportunity,” 
Harvard Education Review, XXXVIII (Winter, 1968). 
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need a thorough exploration in order to determine what poli= 
cies and piogiams might be most appropriate in minimizing, 
if not offsetting, these barriers. 

A number of questions arise regarding the role of financial 
barriers to undergraduate college attendance. Exactly what is 
tiie nature of these financial barriers to college attendance? 
How important and how large are these barriers? What types 
of young people are most affected by them? To what extent 
does student financial aid already offset these bariiers? How 
many and what kinds of students benefit from existing finan- 
cial aid resources? What might be the effect of alternative 
plans to reduce or remove financial barriers to college atten- 
dance? How might these plans be financed? These are some of 
the major questions. 

This study reviews the impact of financial barriers and ways 
to offset them, considers enrollment patterns and family in- 
come, the financial costs of college, how people pay for college, 
and financial aid resources and their distribution. This infor- 
mation is then pulled together for several broad classes of 
institutions in order to bring out the interrelationships among 
financial need, college costs, and financial aid, based upon 
1966—67 data. Little effort has been given to preparing a com- 
prehensive review of the literature, since several such reviews 
are already available. The study seeks to provide what is 
hoped will be a more comprehensive picture than now exists 
of the impact of financial barriers on college attendance 
patterns. 



II. CONCEPTUAL ISSUES: DEFINITIONS, 
APPROACHES, POLICY ISSUES 

A number of important conceptual issues must be consid- 
ered at the outset. The first group of issues focuses on defining 
financial barriers=the groups of young people affected by finan- 
cial barriers, the cost elements that constitute the financial 
barriers, and the types of financial aid that act to offset 
these barriers. The second gi'oup of issues concerns alternative 
ways of examining the nature of the financial barriers to coL 
lege attendance. The third group of issues takes up the policy 
choices that must be considered.^ 



3 A number of these issue.? arc treated in W, Lee Hansen and Burton 
A. Weisbrod, Benefits, Costs, and Finance of Public Higher Education, 
Markham, 1969, 




Definitions 

Defining Those Affected By Financial Barriers 

The task o£ defining who is affected by financial barriers to 
college attendance is no easy one, simply because the reasons 
for going or not going to college are so many and so varied. 
Accordingly, one must differentiate among eligibility for col- 
lege, desire to attend college, and the ability to finance college. 

The number of lB=year-olds who are eligible to attend col= 
lege, given cuirent admission standards, is substantially below 
the total number of 18=year»olds, Over one-fourth of the age 
cohort is almost automatically ineligible because, for a variety 
of reasons, many young people fail to graduate from high 
schooL^ Of those who do graduate from high school tlic num- 
ber eligible to attend college approaches 100 percent, since 
almost anyone .seeking college admittance will be admitted by 
one college or another because of the wide variation in admis- 
sion standards. Thus, virtually all potential college students 
(higii school graduates) will be eligible to enroll in a college, 
though not necessarily the college of their choice. 

The number of 18-year=Qlds who desire to attend college 
will be less than the number who are eligible to attend inas- 
much as young people have a range of aspirations which does 
not in all cases include college attendance, A sul aantial 
number of males may desire to enter the labor force imriiedh 
ately, taking up fuU-time employment, entering a job which 
invvolves on=the-job training, of going into some form of self- 
employment. A possibly even larger nuniber of young females 
desire either to marry and commence having a family immedi- 
ately, or to work briefly before marriage or for the first several 
years after marriage. In short, sizable numbers of young peo- 
pie, many of whom would qualify for college, prefer not to 
avail themselves of the benefits %vhicli are. likely to accrue from 
college attendance. 

The number of 18-year-olds who are financially able to at- 
tend college will be directly related to family well-being, for 
which family income is a reasonably good proxy. While tlie 
number of young people financially able to attend college is 
presumably less than the nuiaber eligible to attend, it may or 
may not be greater than the number who desire to attend. Ac- 
tually, some young people who drop out of high school are from 
financially welhoff families which could afford to help send 
them to college if they were eligible. More significant in num- 
ber are those eligible students who are not able to attend 
college because of inadequate family financial resources. Also 
of some importance are the young people who because of in- 
adequate financial resources must attend a less expensive col- 
lege than they might prefer. In summary, this simjffy means 
that, at each level of college costs, the higher the family in- 
come, the greater will be the proportion of young people at- 
tending college. 

How to separate out these several and largely independent 
influences as they affect college-going is no easy task. While 
eligibility can be identified readily, the distinction between 
those w’lio do not desire to attend and those who are finan- 
cially unable to attend is much kss clear. So is the distinction 



between those who may be leqiiired to attend less versus more 
expensive colleges The pj-^blem is further complicated be= 
cause we observe a number of people attending college who do 
not appear to be financially able to do so, and vice versa. 

Defining the Financial Barriers 

The iiatme and level of the financial barriers to college at- 
tendance— the costs of edneation— vary depending on the point 
of view taken. There are several different positions^ one takes 
tuition and related fees as a measure of the barrier; a second 
views tuition-fees and the living costs associated with atten- 
dance as a measure of the barriers; and the third adopts a 
still broader measure which includes tuition-fees and (a) what 
is called the opportunity cost of college attendance, i.e., the 
wages and/or income given up by virtue of college attendance, 
(b) the additional full, institutional costs of providing college 
education, or (c) both (a) and (b). 

The view that tuition constitutes the major financial barrier 
is most common in State biidgetnry cliscussions, where the 
level of tuition and fees for public colleges and universities is 
determined by legislative policy and is seen as affecting access 
to college. This view that tuition is the major barrier is a 
narrow one, because even in public institutions tuition repre- 
sents only a fraction of the costs of education to the student- 
implicit in tliese discussions is the question of how much of 
the total costs of college should be paid by parents and stu- 
dents relative to taxpayers. 

The more prevalent view is that the financial barrier to 
college iiiciudes tuition-fees and living costs, as ordinarily de- 
fined in college catalogs by the estimated costs of attendance.^ 
Essentially, these are the out-of-pocket costs that must be 
incurred by students and parents. It is this measure of costs 
v/hich is also used in financial aid need analysis and in the 
determination of the amounts of loans, grants, and work oppor- 
tunities to be awarded through a variety of State and Federal 
financial aid programs. 

Finally, there are what might be called the “full cost" ap- 
proaches. Tlie first of these is a full private resource cost 
approach which encompasses tuition-fees and opportiinity 
costs, i.e., the income a student foregoes by attending college 
; ither than working. The traditional room and board and 
miscellaneous expenditure items of college costs are subsumed 
in the opportunity costs since these expenditures would have 
had to be met out of income were a student not enrolled in 
college. Some would object to defining financial barriers in 
terms of the opj^ortunity cost concept because for many students 
there is a willing transfer of resources from parents to cliil- 
clren, so that opjDortunity costs jDOse no real barrier to attend- 
ance. But one way to get around this objection is to think 
only of that part of opportunity cost which directly affects 
family income. For many families of college-age students, fam- 
ily income is unaffected by whether or not the children are in 
college. Presumably the childi’en would be financially inde- 
pendent were they not in college. But in some other pooler 
families total family income is increased because of contribu- 
tions by young family members who are of college age but not 
attending college. Were these young people to enroll in col- 



4 17^ Oflice of Education, Digest of Educational Statistics^ 1968, Table 
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&As an example, see data on “Annual Costs” in Cass and Birnbaum, 
Comparatwe Guide to Amei'lcan Collegas. 1968-69 Edition, harpers, 1968. 



lege, family income would fall. Thus, %ve are talking about 
opportunity cost to the family rather thnn to the student 
himself. 

Another way of looking at costs as a barrier to attendance is 
to retain college living costs and then to substitute for tuition- 
fees the full social costs of education, that is total institutional 
costs, both current and capital costs. The reason for using 
such an approach is that tuition varies greatly as a proportion 
of total costs. In private institutions tuition is much closer to 
total costs than in public institutions which depend upon the 
largess of State (and sonietiries local) taxpayers rather than 
on private donors for most of their nontuition revenue sup 
port.® 

Still another approach takes the full institutional costs and 
opportunity costs as being relevant. Such a view is most rele- 
vant if one is looking at the social productivity of investment 
in higher education; its applicability to this discussion is quite 
limited, however. 

Defining Financial Aid: Needs and Receipts 

Financial aid, like financial ability and financial barriers, 
can be defined in a variety of ways. There is the traditional 
financial need analysis approadi, and there is what might be 
called a broa<ler financial resources view. 

In financial need analysis, financial aid consists of some 
combination of outright grants, work oi^portunities, and loans. 
Grants or scholarsliips are a simple transfer of resources to stu- 
dents and invoive no repayment. Giants have tiaditionaily 
been given largely as a reward for academic promise or po- 
tential rather than as an offset to limited family income. 
Work opportunities involve an exchange of work effort for 
money. This type of financial aid may involve having college 
students do work that would otherwise be done by regulai', 
nonstudent employees. Loans represent a simple intertem- 
poral exchange of present for future funds, to be repaid out 
of future income. Since interest subsidization is often in- 
volved, most loan funds are supported by either State or Fed- 
eral Government agencies. 

The frequent lumping together of grants, work, and loans 
into “financial aid” is somewhat misleading because these 
forms of aid are not perfect substitutes for each other. We 
suspect that students are not indifferent as to the “mix" of 
financial aid; they would undoubtedly prefer outright grants 
to loans or employment. And, they might also have some pref- 
erences as between loans and employment. For example, 
loans may be easier to obtain through the college than 
through banks, whereas more desirable jobs are often obtain- 
able without the help of the financial aid office. In any case, 
the fact that these preferences exist and that financial aid re- 
sources fall well short of need has given rise to the strategy of 
“packaging" financial aid. By such packaging limited re- 
sources can be used more effectively in assisting those students 
moat in need of help. 

A related issue is that there is ohen a kind of arbitrariness 
in defining financial aid as that given out through educational 
institutions. For example, the student who is given the job of 



c In effect, below-vOit tuition is a type of financial aid to college 
students. The use of the full cost concept highlights this hidden and 
■ “irecognized form of financial aid. 
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chauffeuriiig the college president will perform essentially the 
same tasks and maybe even earn the same amount of money as 
the equally needy student who on his own initiative finds a 
tr xi driving job. Similarly, loans which can be obtained 
through the college or outside of it may have the same effect 
in facilitating college attendance. 

Ill recognition of the rather artificial distinction between 
whai is and what is not financial aid, an effort will be made 
later in this study to view the sources of funds both separately 
and collectively. 

A broader conception of financial aid involves all the ele- 
ments of the typical financial aid package, plus the difference 
between the full costs of college and the amount that the stu- 
dent is required to pay in tuition and fees. 

Suppose, for example, that tuition-fees, room and board, 
and incidentals amount to $2,000 in a public institution and 
$S,000 in a private institution, and that the total cost (room 
and board, incidentals, plus full institutional costs) of college 
is $3,500 in both cases. This means that students are receiv- 
ing financial aid in the amounts of $1,500 and $500, respec- 
tively, simply because tuition is set below costs. But if we as- 
sume that total institutional costs are the same at $2,000, and 
that room and board, and miscellaneous expenses are identical 
at IL500, then the amount of financial aid, as it is usually de- 
fined, going to each student is zero. In fact, of course, each 
school is offering financial aid, as already shown, with tax= 
payers putting up the funds in public schools and alumni- 
donors doing so in private schools. 

But whereas private schools charge higher tuition, they typi- 
cally offer “rebates” (financial aid) in order to bring the cost 
of education into better alignment with family ability to pay. 
While public institutions also offer some limited financial aid 
based on family ability to pay, large amounts of this hidden 
financial aid (through low tuition) arc available to all col- 
lege-going families irrespective of ability to pay. This ap- 
proach reduces the general level of financial cost to both the 
“needy” and tlie ”non-needy/' It does little, however, to assist 
“needy” taxpayers, or to assist more fully the really needy 
student through rebating some of the higher tuition fees that 
would be paid willingly by the less needy. 

In summary, what seems clear is that there are several quite 
different ways to define financial ability, financial barriers, 
and financial aid, and that the particular definitions chosen 
may be of impoitance in determining the appropriate defini- 
tions for one or both of the other two concepts. Moreover, 
the particular definitions chosen affect the range and character 
of the issues that arise in considering how educational oppor- 
tunities might be expanded. 

Alternative Approaches 

There are a variety of ways to explore the impact of finan- 
cial barriers to college attendance. Three of them deserve 
special mention. The first concerns the time perspective 
taken, the second concerns the extent to which the entire 
system is scrutinized, and the third focuses on plans and their 
realization. 

One approach is to look simply at people who are already 
in school to find out how they fared with respect to financial 
aid, given their family income level, the costs of the college 
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being attended, and the like. While this kind o£ analysis is 
informati%'e, it ignores the fact that sizable numbers of people 
may not have attended college because of the impact of finan^ 
cial barriers. Consequently, it becomes necessary to examine 
their characteristics as well in order to gain insight into the 
forces affecting college=going. 

A second approach is to view the resuh,s as a system or proc- 
ess so as to see the ways in which financial barriers intervene 
at a number of different points. In the first instance they may 
operate so as to prevent the initial enrollment in college, 
either because individuals cannot finance college, even though 
they want to attend, or because individuals earlier in their 
high school careers dismissed the idea of attendance because 
of so ne implicit awareness of tiie financial problems involved. 

Once a person is enrolled, however, the next question is 
whether or not he will be forced to drop out of school for 
financial reasons Iiefore completing the amount of schooling 
which he desires. For those people who do not attend initially 
or who later drop out, financial barriers will no doubt operate 
to prevent their later enrollment or reenrollments. Yet, some 
of these people do return, often enrolling in less expensive 
schools. Financial barriers may also operate to delay the com- 
pletion of a degree because students must allocate a larger 
than average share of their time to earning their expenses 
while in college. The only way to explore these possibilities 
in any systematic manner is to develop a long-term longitu- 
dinal study which periodically provides information on an 
entire cohort. With such information, the effect of financial 
barriers at critical points in the college career path can be 
isoL';ted. 

A third and highly useful approach is to differentiate be- 
tween plans and subsequent fulfillment of plans. Many high 
school seniors may plan to attend college but a smaller num- 
ber may actually enroll. What considerations prevented the 
attendance by some and facilitated the previously unplanned 
attendance of others? This too requires a longitudinal 
approaclu 

None of these approaches can be developed fully, however, 
since not only are longitudinal studies limited in number, but 
ordinarily they have not given much attention to financial 
barriers. 

Ultimately, the focus is on how barriers affect }>articular 
types of individuals. Unfortunately, these data, too, are not 
complete. In addition, however, the impact of financial barriers 
will vary greatly depending upon the type of school being at- 
tended Accordingly, considerable attention is given to stu- 
dents classified by broad types of institutions. These data, for 
even a few classes of institutions, display substantial variation 
and help pinpoint wnere the most serious problems exist. 

Policy Questions 

At least two sets of policy questions are of interest. One set 
concerns the subject of this study while the other, which is not 
wholly independent, concerns the mechanism by which finan- 
cial barriers can best be overcome. 

Four important types of questions emerge about broad 
policy. The first inquires about the effect of a change in the 
financial barriers to college attendance, i.e., what would be the 
effect^of changes in the costs of college (whether they are 




raised or lowered). The second concerns the impact of finan- 
cial aid in overcoming the barriers to college attendance. The 
third inquires as to the effect of changes in family incomes on 
expanding opportunities for college attendance. Finally, it is 
important to understand what, if any, interactions exist among 
these different possibilities. For example, will a given amount 
of financial aid have a larger impact on college attendance 
than an expansion of family incomes? Or might an addition 
to family inconies have a gt eater effect at some income levels 
than at others? And so on. 

The second set is narrowei^ and gets quickly to questions of 
implementation. Illustrative of the questions are the follow- 
ing: What is the relative effectiveness of grants to individuals 
vs. ^ants to institutions? Might a system of loans to college 
students be "‘better'' than our present system? What is the 
best "mix" of aid to students? 

This paper offers little in the way of specific answers to 
either set of questions. Too little is known about the deter- 
minants of college attendance and the role of financial con- 
siderations in affecting attendance patterns. This report 
therefore can only bring together what is known so as to lay 
the basis for developing answers to policy questions such as 
these. 



III. ENROLLMENT PATTERNS AND 
FAMILY INCOME 

Enrollment Patterns 

This section presents recent data on enrollment patterns of 
full-time and part-time students, and it comments briefly on 
the activities of nonstudents. The purpose is to provide gen= 
eral background information for later sections. 

FuILTime Students 

Total full-time undergraduate enrollment amounted to 
4.8 million students in the fall of 1968, as shown in table 1. 
Almost three-fourths of the students were enrolled in public 
institutions, and the vast bulk were in 4-year schools— either 
universities or other 4-year collages. Males outnumbered fe- 
males by a margin of roughly B to 2 . The number of full- 
time, first-time students reached almost 1.5 million, with the 
distribution by sex and type of institution not much different 
from that for all full-time undergraduate students.^ 

The 4.8 million undergraduate enrollment constituted ap- 
proximately 34 percent of the college age population (age 
18—21), while the 1.5 million full-time first-time students com- 
prised 43 percent of all 18-year-olds. 

The proportions of high school students going on to college 
were considerably higher than these figures suggest. Data 
from the Department of Labor show that in October 1967 
about 53 percent of 1968 high school graduates were full-time 
college students,® For men the percentage continuing in col- 
lege exceeded 60 percent, contrasted to slightly less than 50 
percent for females. 

■ U.S. Oflicu of Education, Opening Fall Enrollment a. Higher Ediica- 
lion 1968: Pari A-^Summaiy Data, Tablu 2, p. 26, 

^ Vera C. Perrella, "Employment of High School Graduates and Drop- 
outs/' Monthly Labor Review, June 1968, Table 1, p, 37. 



Table l.—Fall Full-time UndergYadiiate Enrollment, 1968 



(in thousands) 



Type of institution 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Universities 








Public 


809 


530 


1,339 


Private 




122 


347 


Total 


1,035 


65? 


l,m 


Other 4-Year College ■ 








Public . , 


659 


548 


1,207 


Private 


509 


398 


907 


Total 


1,168 


946 


2.Ti4 


Two-Year College.^ 








Public 




298 


857 


Private 


66 


55 


121 


Total 


..... 625 


35S 


979 


Total Public 


2,027 


1,876 


3,408 


Total Private 


801 


575 


1,376 


All Institutions 


..... 2,828 


1,951 


4,779 


Source; U30E, Opening Fall 


Enrollments in 


Higher Education 


1968: 



Part A^Summary Data, tabic Z, pp. 0^7. Tabic 1 includes students in 
degree-credit and occupatioiial progiams. The totals may not always add 
because of rounding. 

Comprehensive national data showing college completion 
rates are not available. However> it appears that roughly half 
of those who enter college eveiiv uallv earn a baccalaureate de- 
gree, according to Trent and Medsi^er.*^ In contrast to this, 
Astin and Panos find that although almost 65 percent of enter- 
ing undergraduates in 1961 completed four years of college by 
1965, the percentage completing the baccalaureate degree was 
lower, about 55 percent.^^ The pattern of dropping out and 
the reasons for doing so will not be explored here. 

The proportion of black students attending college is much 
lower than that of ail students, Bayer and Boruch report that 
less than 6 percent of all students enrolled in colleges are black, 
even though blacks constitute 12 percent of the college age 
population.^^ This would suggest that roughly 16 percent of 
college age blacks are enrolled as full-time, undergraduate, 
degree-credit students," 

9 James W, Trent and Leland L. Medsker, Patterns of College Attend^ 
ance. Center for Research and Development in Higher Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, 1968 (inlmeo) , Chapter L 

Alexander W- Astin and Robert J, Panos, The Educational and 
Vocational Development of Ajnericati College Students^ American Council 
on Education, 1969, Chapter 2, 

11 Alan E. Bayer and Robert F. Boruch, The Black Student in American 
Colleges, ACE Research Reports* American Council on Education, 1969, 

p. 1. 

12 If blacks comprise 12 percent (1,7 million) of the 14,3 million 
college age population, and if they comprise 6 percent of the total full- 
time undergraduate degree-credit student population of 4,8 million, then 
there are approximately 300,000 fulbtiine black undergraduate students. 
A new Census report indicates for October 1968 that there are 434,000 
black colle^ students, of whom 34,000 are beyond graduate students. 
Overall, about 20 percent of oil undergraduate students are part-time 
students. If we assume a somewhat lilgher part-time rate, say 25-'30 
percent, then the number of black, full-time undergraduate students 
ranges between 300,000 to 350,000. For additional data, see U.S, Bureau 
of the Census, “School Enrollment; October 1968 and 1967/' Current 

Q on Reports f Series P-20, No. 190. 




The fact that the proportion of blacks enrolled in college 
is so much lower comes as no real surprise. At ages 16-17 
already over one-sixth of iionwhites have dropped out of 
school— and the fraction is undoubtedly higher for blacks— in 
contrast to a little over one-tenth for vvhites.^'* Moreover, the 
proportions of white and Negro high school seniors who 
graduate from high school also differ. For example, by 1967 
almost 93 pei'cent of white liigh school seniors surveyed in 
October 1965 had graduated from high school, as compared to 
less than 87 percent for Negro seiiiors.^^ Finally, there is a 
sizable differential between the percentages of white and 
Negro graduating seniors who go on to college. For the group 
of 1965 seniors just mentioned, 48 percent of the white high 
school graduates had attended college by February 1967 as 
compared to less than 35 percent for Negroes.^'’ All in all, 
there is a cumulative and adverse set of forces working against 
the chances of blacks entering college. 

The distribution of whites and Negroes by type of institu- 
tion is not greatly dissimilar. In Cctober 1966, the majority 
of each racial gioup was in public institutions— 60 percent for 
whites and 53 for Negroes. The only noticeable difference is a 
larger proportion of Negi^oes in clrurch-related schools. And 
as might be expected 50 percent of all Negro college students 
are in predominantly Negro schools. These tend to be smaller 
schools on average— half the Negroes are in schools with en- 
rollments under 2,500 versus only a quarter for whites. 
Essentially, this means more Negroes are enrolled in poorer 
quality schools.^' 

The male and female differences are also of interest. Ac- 
cording to the .special census survey, a higher proportion of 
girls than boys graduate from high school— about five per- 
centage points— but 51.8 percent of males and only 4T9 per- 
cent of females went on to college.^® Thus, both Negroes and 
females show lower college enrollment rates, but a larger 
proportion of Negroes than females are excluded on the basis 
of eligibility, i,e., lack of high school diploma, 

13U..S. Department of Labor, Employment of School Age Youth, Special 
Labor Force Report No. 98, Table G, p. A-?. 

i-4 U.S. Bareau of the Census, “Factors Related to High School Gradua- 
tion and College Attainment; 1967,“ Current Populalion Reports, Series 
P-20, No. 185. 

Ibid., Table 6, p. 5. The 35 percent figure seems a bit high, given that 
only 24 percent o£ Negro 18- 19-year olds were enrolled in college in October 
19G8: this compares with 43 percciU of white 18-19-ycar olds. U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, “School Enrollment: 1968 and 1967," Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, No. 190* Table a, pp. 12~14. 

icU.S. Bureau of the Census, “Characteristics of Students and Their 
CoUeges, October 1966/’ Curre7it Population Reports, Series P=20, No. 183, 
Table 3, p, 12, 

For some evidence on quality, see Alan L. Sorkin, “A Comparison of 
Quality Characteristics in Negi'o and White Public Colleges and Uni- 
versities ill the South/' Jotn'ual of Negro Educaiioyi, SB (Spring, 1968) , 
pp. 112-119; also Earl J. McGratii, The Predominantly Negro College in 
Transition, Columbia University Press, 1965; and A. J. Jaffe, Walter 
Adams, and .Sandra G. Meyers, “The Sharply Stratified World of the 
Negi'O College/’ College Board Review, Winter 1967-68* pp. 20-28. School 
quality differences arc now, however, not reflected in the tuition data 
which .show that the distribution of white and Negro students by levels of 
tuition and fees paid is almost identicaL U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
“Characteristics of Students and Their Colleges, October 1966,” Current 
Population Reports, Series P=20, No. 183, Table 3, p. 12, 

18 U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Factors Related to High School Gradua- 
Uon and College Attalmncnt; 1967/’ op- cit. 
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Part-Time Students 

But what about part-time students and the large numbers 
o£ college-age people who are not students? They must also 
be examined briefly. 

Part-time college students in the fall of 1968 numbered over 
L7 million.i3 Almost 80 percent of them were in public 
institutions. Not surprisingly, over half of them attended 
2-year institutions. In the fall of 1968 almost 425,000 part- 
time students enrolled for the first time. Of these dose to 90 
percent ware in public institutions and almost three-fourths 
were in 2-year institutions. In looking at the part-time enroll- 
ment status of 1968 high school graduates, about 63,000 tvere 
found to be ernolled part-time, as contrasted to L5 million 
full-time students.^® Thus, part-time attendance is not an 
important option for any substantial numbers of new high 
school giaduates who do not enroll full-time in college. In- 
deed, most of this group is committed to work: 84 percent 
of part-time students are in the labor force, as compared to 
88 percent of those not enrolled in school. Full-time students, 
by contrast, have a labor force participation rate of only 37 



1968. In addition, data on black students are now available 
for 1968, 

A longitudinal study based on a large sample of 1961 fresh- 
man entrants illustrates how the ACE data can be employed.-^ 
Although the focus of this '^'/ork is on the impact of college on 
students, many other types of questions could be explored with 
the underlying data. Jaffe and Adams in a recently completed 
study for the Office of Educati. provide extensive data on tlie 
transition from high school to college.--* They also look closely 
at the financial determinants of college attendance and non- 
attendance. Reference has already been made to the Trent 
and Medsker study, based upon a 1959 sample of 10,000 
high school seniors in 15 communities acro.ss the country.-^^ 
The report of the Commission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Education also considers some of the factors associated 
witli college-going, persistence in college, and the like,^' An- 
other large study is that of Sewell/-'^ It builds on the data 
collected by Little on 1957 high school seniors.-^ A number of 
analyses have been completed and otliers are in progiess. 



percent. 

It is difficult to say much more about part-time undergradu- 
ate students in the absence of better data. It does seem 
clear, however, that the vast majority of them are people who 
have been out of school for a year or more, and are now 
taking a course or two for any of a wide variety of reasons. 
Whether a large number of part-time students were prevented 
immediately after high school graduation from pursuing col- 
lege course ^^ork is u question that cannot be answered here. 

Nonscudents 



Family Income and Ability to Pay 

The amount of information available on the family incomes 
of college students has grown rapidly in recent years. The 
efforts of the Bureau of the Census have been ^eatly ex- 
panded so as to provide national distribulions. And the 
American Council of Education's National Norms yield for 
the first time broadly based institutional data. 

Family Income of College Attenders 
Versus Nonattenders 



The vast bulk of the male nonstudents are in the labor 
force and have jobs. Females by contrast are less likely to be 
either in the labor force or employed; many, of course, are 
married and attending to their families.-^ Again, little is 
known about the extent to tvhich these nonstudents were pre- 
cluded from attending college because of financial factors. 

Nonfinancial Characteristics of College Students 

The characteristics of coUege students have been studied 
extensively by many people.^^ Some mention must also be 
made of a few recent studies of particular interest. 

Some of the most comprehensive data on the characteristics 
of entering college freshman students are contained in the 
American Council of Education Norms studies developed by 
Astin.-® Information is tabulated on academic achievement 
and aspirations, background factors associated with college 
attendance, financial information, and student attitudes and 
behavior. Comparative data are available for 1966, 1967, and 



19 See Opening Fall Enrollment^ op. cit. 

20 Vera C. Perrella, “Employment of High School Graduates and Drop- 
outs,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1969, Tables 1 and 2, p, 37. 

21 For further details, see U,S* Department of Labor, Employment of 
School Age Youth, October 1966, Special Labor Force Report No, 98. 

22 Paul Heist, “Student Characteristics: College and University,” En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research (Fourth Edition) , pp, 1318-1829. 

23 See ACE Research Reports, National Norms for Entering College 

American Council on Education. 



The most recent and comprehensive data showing the re- 
lationship between family income and college attendance come 
from unpublished Bureau of the Census tabulations based on 
its October 1968 special .survey on the characteristics of the 
schooFoge population. 30 One shortcoming of the data is that 
because of the small number of observations, extensive break- 
downs by type of school, sex, and race, cannot be obtained; 
nor is it possible to restrict the results to undergraduates 
only. But even with these shortcomings, the data are highly 
informative as is shown by table 2. 

24 See A. W. Astin and R. J. Panos, The Ediwatioy^ and Vocational 
Developmeiit of College Sludents, American Council on Education, 1969. 

25 A. J. Jaffe and W. Adams, American Higher Education in Transition, 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, April 1969 
(mimeo). Some of the data presented in this report appeared in: U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, “Factors Relating to High School and College 
Attendance.* 1967,” and “Characteristics of Students and Their College: 
October 1966,“ Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Nos. 183 and ISB, 

Trent and Medsker, op. cit. In addition, sec Trent and Medsker, 
Beyond High Schooli A Study of 10,000 High School Graduates, Center 
for RcseaTch and Development, University of California, Berkeley, 1967. 

27 J, Folger, et aL Human Resources and Higher Education. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1970, 

2® Illustrative of the many papers emerging from this project is W. H. 
Sewell and P, Shah, “Parent's Education and Children's Educational 
Aspirations and Achievements," American Sociological Rm)iew, XXXIU 
(April 1968), pp. 191-209. 

29 J. K. Little, A Statewide Inquiry into Decisions of Youth About 
Education Beyond High School, School of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, 1958. 

30 These data were made available through the Office of Education. 





Table 2,-^IncQme of College aiid Noncollege Families^ October 1968 



Percentase distribiuioii by family income 










AU 


Percent of 






All 


familici 


families 


families 


Family 


Total 


families 


with 


with 


with members 


Income 


Families 


with no 


members 


members 


18=24 hi 






members 


18-24 not 


18^4 in 


college 






18=24 


in college 


college 


4 (3+4) 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(S) 


Under $3,000 ...... 


13 


14 


14 


4 


16 


$ 3,000- 4,999 


16 


17 


17 


7 


2S 


5,000- 7,499 


24 


25 


22 


17 


S3 


7,500- 9,999 


19 


ID 


18 


19 


41 


10,000-14.999 


19 


18 


20 


29 


50 


15,000 ar d over 


9 


8 


9 


24 


as 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


40 


Median income 


$7,200 


.$7,000 


$7,200 


.$10,500 


— 


(dollars) 












Number of families* 


S0.3 


41.7 


5.1 


3.5 


- 


(niilHoiis) 













* Includes those not reponing income. 

Source: Unpublishccl Bureau of the Census tabulations. 



In October 1968 over 17 peicent* or 8,6 million, of the 
Nation's 50,3 million families had one or more family mem= 
bers age 18—24 who were not married. Of these 8.6 million 
families, roughly 3,5 million or 40 percent hud one or more 
children in college; and more than 400,000 families had two 
or more children in college. 

When the family income levels of those with and without 
children in college are compared, one observes rather dramatic 
difference. . The median family income of tliose with children 
in college is 1 10,500 (column 4) compared to .f7,200 (column 
3) for those with children in the same age group (18-24) 
not enrolled in college. Families having no children had 
roughly similar incomes of |7,000 (column 2) ; these were 
slightly below the median for all families (column 1) . 

The percentages of students enrolled by family income 
level, shown in column 5, range from 16 percent for the under 
33,000 income class to 63 percent for the 315,000 and over 
income class. Wliile there are numerous factors helping to 
account for this pattern, the role of family resources would 
appear to loom large. Interestingly, the difference in median 
family income between families with and without children in 
college (310,500 less $7,200) is sufficient to pay the costs of 
college (tuition fees and living costs) at a fii*st=rate private 
college. 

It is also possible to examine the relationship between fam- 
ily size and c liege-going by family income level. As seen in 
table 3, columns 1, 2, and 8, median family income increases 
with size for those families with children in college. These 
increases may reflect, in part, the labor force participation of 
mothers helping to put their children through college, It is 
also rather interesting to see that the percentage of young 
people enrolled in college is larger in families having two 
rather than one unmarried child (18-24) (51 percent versus 38 
percent) altliough it is not clear why such a pattern should 
Occur. The percentage of children enrolled from three-child 

O !S drops off slightly to 49 percent. Although the sample 
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size is quite small for three-child families, it is striking to 
observe that the proportiorrs enrolled at the lower income 
levels exceed those for two- or one-cliild families. It can only 
be surmised that this reflects the impact of financial aid. The 
bottom line shows the median family incomes of comparably 
sized families whose children are not in college. Although 
family incomes rise with the number of children age 18—24, 
the increase is nowhere near as sharp, in either an absolute 
or relative sense, as it is for those families with children in 
college. 



Tarlf. ^.—Percent of Family Members Enrolled in College by Income Level 



Family Income 


Percent of family members 


18=24 enrolled 


0^ Member 
18=24 
(1) 


Two Merabers 
18-24 
(2) 


Three or More 
Members 18-=24 
(8) 


Under .$3,000 


15 


23 


n 


.$ a, 000- 4,999 


22 


27 


38 


5,000- 7,499 ....... 


31 


43 


37 


7,500= 9,999 


37 


56 


30 


10,000-14,999 


47 


61 


57 


15|000 and over 


61 


61 


75 


Total Percent Enrolled 


38 


51 


49 


Median Income of 








Faiiillics with Members 








in College by Number of 








Members Age 18=24 


... $10,300 


$11,100 


$13,000 


Median Income of 








Families with no Members 








in College by Number of 








Members Age 18-24 


... $7,200 


$7,800 


$7,600 


Number of Families* 








(millions) 


3.00 


0,40 


0.03 



♦Includes tliose not reporting income. 

Source: Unpublished Bureau of the Census tabulations. 
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While there are many factors which explain differential 
college-going by family size, it appears that family resources 
play an important role. For one=child families, a $3,100 
income difference is available for sending a child to college. 
This difference drops to $1,900 per child ($3,800) for two- 
child families, still enough to send both children to good-to= 
excellent public institutions. But even in three-child families 
the average difference of $1,700 does not appear to seriously 
jeopardize the college-going potential of children in such fam- 
ilies. Of course, these averages conceal a ^eat deal and do 
not, of course, explain the higher college=going rates among 
larger families at the lower income levels. Once again, finan- 
cial aid as well as student earnings are undoubtedly very 
important. 

Another aspect of the role of income is revealed by the 1966 
Census data reported in its publication and in the study by 
Jaffe and Adams.'*^ First, the likelihood of October 1965 
seniors having graduated from high school by February 1967 
averaged 93 percent at levels of family income of $4,000 and 
above, in contrast to 87 percent of those families below $4,000. 
Similarly, the percentages of these seniors attending college 
rose dramatically witli income, from 20 percent for incomes 
under $3,000 to 87 percent at incomes over $15,000. These and 
other similar patterns show up clearly in the median family 
income levels of these seniors and the process of selectivity by 



income level is quite apparent. 

Did not graduate from high school ^.5,900 

Graduated from high school 7,200 

Did not enter college 6,100 

Entered coHegc S,€QQ 

Entered 2-ycar college 8,100 

Entered 4-year college 8,800 



Several other facets of income selectivity reveal themselves 
from the Census report on students and colleges, as sum= 
marized in table 4 . Private schools, large schools, and higher 
quality schools all attract students from more affluent families. 
Family income data by sex and race of students are rather 
limited in the Census studies. It is possible to make a com- 
parison of family income by sex alone, but no differential 
appears.^'*^ This result goes counter to the usual finding that 
the average incomes of college females exceed those of males. 
Sucli a differential shows up in the data from the Astin=Panos 
study.s^ jt aJso shows up in the ACE data.^^ On the assump- 
tion then that the income distributions of all parents of 
college-age children are the same, it can be concluded that tlie 
family income of girls not attending college is lower than for 
males who do not attend. With regard to Nep'oes, the infor- 
mation is less precise. However, it appears that whereas the 
median family income of all freshmen in the fall of 1968 is 
$10,200 and is $10,500 for all white freshmen, the comparable 
figure for blacks is in the neighborhood of $5,600.^® 

31 The results of this paragraph are based on data from? U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, "Factors Relating to High School Graduarion and College 
Attendance: 1967," Cmrent Population Reports^ Series P-20, No. 185, 
Table B, p. 4, and Table 8. p. 6| and Jaffe and Adams, American Higher 
Education in Transition, Tabic 8, p, 177, 

32U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Characteristics of Students and Their 
Colleges; October 1966," Cunent Population Reports, Table 2, p. 11. 
33Astin and Paiios, op, cit, 

34 ACE Research Reports. 

O Research Report, The Black Student in American Colleges, p. 45. 
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Tabu, Median Tamily Income by Characteristics of Colleges for All 
Dependent Family Members Age 14-^34, October 1966 



Charactriristlcs of College 


Median Family Income 


Type of College 

2-Year * 


$ 8,800 


4-Year 


9,200 


Public , . 


9,200 


Private 


12,800 


Secular 


12300 


Chiircli Rdatc^l i.--. . 


12,600 


. . 


8,800 


All 


9,300 


Enrollment Size 




10,000 or more 


12,900 


2,600 to 9,999 


9,100 


under 2,000 — - - 


9,200 


Rank of College by Index of Freshman Aptitudes 




Low 


............ 8,400 


Medium 


9,200 


High 


12.800 



Source: Derived from U.S. Census of Population, "Characteristics of 
Students and Their Colleges; October 1966," CiirrerU Population Reports, 
Series P=20, No- 183^ 



The income position of those with children in college rela- 
tive to comparable people without children in college can be 
determined by comparing these median figures with those for 
families with heads aged 45-54, the age group which contains 
most parents of college students. In 1967, the 2 i*jdian family 
income of these whites was $10,000, while for Negroes it was 
$5,500,^^ These figures are not much different than those just 
reported. Thus, it is noted in this comparison of ACE and 
Census data for both blacks and whites, family incomes of the 
college freshmen correspond closely to the family incomes of 
all parents of college-age students. 

There are several bodies of statewide data which show 
somewhat similar patterns for families witli and without chil- 
dren in college. The data for California are of interest, 
revealing that in 1964 all California families had median 
incomes of $8,000, and families without children in college had 
incomes of $7,900. Meanwhile, the incomes of parents with 
children in college were: University of California-$12,000; 
State colleges-! 10,000; and junior colleges=$8,800. A roughly 
comparable pattern of differences is apparent in Wisconsin data 
for the several types of institutions of higher education. It 
should be remembered that these results for States do not con- 
trol for age and tend thereby to overstate the differences.^^ 



30 U.S. Bureau of Census, "Income in 196? of Families in the United 
States,’* Currefii Population Reports, Series P“60, No, 59, Table 10^ pp. 
36, 38. 

3' Sec Edward Sanders and Hans Palmer, The Financial Barrier to Higher 
Education in California, Pomona College, 1965; W. Lee Hansen and Burton 
A. Weisbrod, Benefits, Cost, and Finance of Public Higher Education, 
Markham, 1969- L. Joseph Lins and Allen P, Abell, Comparison of Casts 
of Attendance and Income of Students Registered at the Madison Campus, 
the Milwaukee Ca?npus, and the Centers cf the Unwefsity of Wisconsin, 
1964-63, Office of Institutional Studies, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, March 1967. 
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Table 5.— Median Parental Income and Percentage Distribution of Estimated Parental Dwome 
by Type of Institution for All Freshmen^ Fall 1968-69 



HsHmatpH Parantal Tncome 


All 


2 -Year Colleges 


Tech. 




Private 


Prot- 


CaihoUc 


Unirersmes 




Instit, 


Public 


rriyave 


Instit. 


x^UPilC 


Non-ScG, 


estant 


PubUc 


Prlv^e 


Less than $4*000 


6.3 


8.1 


4,8 


2.8 


8.4 


6,0 


7.9 


3.8 


4.3 


2.7 


^4,000-15,999 


lOJ 


18.9 


11.1 


6.2 


12*0 


7.2 


10*7 


7.3 


8,1 


5.2 


6,000- 7,999 


15,5 


19.5 


17.9 


12.7 


17,7 


9*8 


14*5 


12.6 


13.1 


9.3 


8,000- 9,999 


16.9 


18,9 


17.0 


18.3 


18.2. 


11,8 


15.6 


17.4 


16*3 


12*5 


10,000-14,999 


27.2 


25,6 


25.0 


34.5 


27.5 


22.8 


25.0 


28*2 


30.0 


26.4 


15,000-19.999 


11,2 


B.2 


11.5 


14.2 


9.8 


14.1 


U*4 


12,0 


13.S 


14*3 


20.000-24,999 


5.3 


3,0 


4*8 


5.9 


3.5 


9,1 


5.8 


6.9 


6,6 


9,5 


25,000-^ 29.999 


2.5 


1,0 


3.2 


2*4 


1.4 


5.7 


3*3 


8.6 


3.0 


5*5 


30,000 or more 


4.8 


1.8- 


4,7 


3.1 


1.5 


13.6 


5,8 


7.6 


5.2 


14.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Me !ian Parental 






















Income 


$10,200 


$8,900 


$10,000 


$13,000 


$9J00 


$13,700 


$10,300 


$11,800 


$11,700 


$13300 


Source.* ACE, National Norms for Entering College Freshmen - Fall 1968, 












Table 6,- 


-Median parental Income and Percentage 


Distribution of Estimated Parental Income 








by Type of Institulion for All Black Freshmen^ Fall 1968^69 












All 


Predom, White 


Predom. White 


Predom, Black 


Predom, White 


Estimated Parental Income 


Institutions 


2‘year Colleges 


4^year Colleges 


4^year 


Colleges 


Universities 




Black 


Noiiblack 


Black 


Nonblack 


Black 


Nonbiack 


Black 


Nonbiack 


Black 


Nonbiack 


I^ss than $4,000 ............... 


30.7 


4,8 


27.4 


6.6 


26,6 


4.4 


37,6 


17.1 


20.7 


3-4 


|4,000-$5,999 ........... .. 


24.8 


9,4 


28.9 


12*8 


22.1 


8.7 


24*6 


19.8 


28.3 


7.0 


6.000- 7,999 


17.0 


15.4 


18,9 


19.3 


18.7 


14.9 


14*1 


10.9 


20.7 


12*1 


8,000- 9 (199 


10.5 


17.8 


10.4 


18.9 


11.2 


17.3 


9.2 


16.4 


13,4 


15,6 


10.000-14,999 ................... 


10.7 


28,2 


9*7 


26,0 


13.6 


28*6 


8*6 


19*5 


14.1 


29.8 


15,000-19,999 


B.8 


11.7 


B.4 


9.1 


4.4 


12*1 


3.3 


6*6 


4.8 


13.8 


20,000-24,999 


1.4 


5,5 


0.9 


.3*5 


1*4 


5.6 


1*5 


1.9 


1,4 


7.4 


25.000-29.999 


0.5 


2.7 


0.1 


1,5 


0.7 


2*9 


0*5 


0.4 


0.6 


3.6 


80,000 or more 


0.6 


5.0 


0.4 


2.4 


1,0 


5,3 


0.5 


1.3 


0*8 


7*2 


Total 


100,0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100*0 


100*0 


100.0 


100*0 


100*0 


100.0 


Median Parental 






















Income 


$5,600 


$10J00 


15,700 


$8,600 $6,800 


$10,800 


$5,000 


$7,000 


$6,600 


$12,000 



Source: ACE, National Norms for Entering College Freshmen — Fall J96S. 



Family Income of College Attendars: 

Institutional Data 

The distribution of and median parental income of fresh= 
men students in the fall of 1968 by type of institution are 
shown in table Several noteworthy results emerge. First, 
the median incomes of families of all freshmen agree quite 
closely with the Census data— $10,500 for Census and $10,200 
for ACE, Second, there are quite large differences in median 
family incomes by schools ranging from $8,900 in public 2-year 
schools to $15,800 in private universities, These differences 
reflect, it would seem, the extent to which people impUcitly or 
explicitly take into account the costs of college reladve to 
family income. Students from public institutions, foi- ex- 
ample, have relatively lower family incomes, presumably be- 
cause on average they are not able to afford private schools* 
But even students at private 2-ycar colleges have relatively 
low median family incomes; this may be a reflection of rel- 
atively modest tuition and fees which do not prevent lower 
income people from enrolling. Those students best off finan- 



ss The ACE National Norms dju; arc for newly entering freshmen. 
To the extent that the duration of eollege aLcendance is related to family 
income, the ACE data may give a less than perfect represeritation of the 
O comes of all undergraduates. 

ERIC 



cially are, as expected, concentrated in private 4-year colleges, 
in private universities, and in technical institutions (most of 
these would appear to be private) . Third, there are ex- 
tremely wide variations in family income for students in each 
type of school. These differences may indicate that c vary 
widely, and/or that financial aid resources are able to offset 
limited family incomes, and/or that income is not a good 
indicator of family ability to send their children to college. 
These points will be taken up later. 

Data for black students are not shown in tlie same detail as 
for all students, but the comparisons are illuminating, as 
shown in table 6. The disparities in incomes are noteworthy. 
The poorest black students— with family incomes of $5,000= 
are in predominantly black 4-year colleges. The family in- 
comes of black students in 2=year predominantly white schools 
are higher ($5,700) , those in predominantly white 4-year 
schools are still higher ($6,100), and black students in pre- 
dominantly white universities have the highest family incomes 
($6,600) . Interestingly, the higher the median family income 
of black students, the larger is the discrepancy between their 
family income and that of their white fellow students. While 
these income disparities suggest that blacks are highly moti= 
vated to attend college, they must be financially pinched un- 
less large amounts of financial aid are being directed to them. 
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Related Financial Information 

Two bodies of data provide infoi'iiiation on the relationship 
betweeTi college attendance, family background as reflected by 
socioeconomic status (SES) , and ability or achievement. The 
Project Talent data show that among the top achievenient 
^oup (top 20 percent) , measured by test scores, 95 percent 
of students from the top SES gioup (top quarter) attend 
college within 5 years of graduation as com]jared to 50 percent 
in the Jower SES quartile. Among the second 20 percent 
by achievement, 84 percent of top SES students go on to 
college in contrast to 36 percent from the bottom 
Since income is an important component of SES, as is the 
parents education, which leads in turn to Iiigher incomes, the 
role of ability to pay undoubtedly accounts for some part of 
these observed differences in college-going propensities. So, of 
course, do other factors such as motivation which is also re- 
lated to SES. 

The same general pattern of college-going emerges from the 
Sewell data for Wisconsin.**” For males from the top intelli- 
gence quartile, 86 percent plan to go to college from the top 
SES quartile, as compared to only 34 percent from the lowest 
SES quartile. For the second intelligence quartile, the per- 
centages planning to attend college range from 69 percent for 
the top SES quartile to 23 percent for the bottom SES 
quartile. Approximately comp, .able patterns emerge for 
those who attend college and also for those graduating. 

In short, the impret of family backgi'ound, and particularly 
its ability to help finance the college education of its children 
—reflected in SES— shows rather clearly. This suggests tliat 
operating on the income variable may affect college-going, 
though clearly multiple reasons explain these patterns. 

The impact of income goes beyond determining whether or 
not a person will go to college or, if he plans to go, which 
college he will attend. Family income level is also related to 
a variety of other aspects of student perceptions and actions. 
This is brought out in a striking way % Baird’s recent study.^^ 

Particularly intriguing is the revelation that, for college- 
bound high school seniors, their high school accomplishments 
(grades, achievements, etc.), their college goals (develop intel- 
lect, vocational training, etc.) , their college expectations (car 
ownership, type of living accommodations, participation in 
extra-curricular activities, and extent of work for pay) all 
seem to be influenced by, or at least associated with, family 
income levels. Baird finds, for example, that whereas ACT 
scores increase slightly with income, the reverse is true for high 
school grades. More low income students look to college to 
give them professional and vocational training whereas high- 
income students are more likely to seek to develop their intel- 
lect. Lowdneome students are strongly influenced in their 



an U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Toward a Long^ 
Range Plan for Federal Support for . Higher Education (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969) , Table 1, p, 6. 

40 William H. Smell and Vimal P. Shah, "Socioeconomic Status. In- 
telligence, and the Attainment of Higher Education/* Sociology of Educa- 
tion, 40, (Winter, 1967), pp, 1-23, Table 2, p. 11. 

41 Leonard L. Baird, “Family Income and the Characteristics of College 
Bound Studenrs," American College Teslhig Research Report, 1967. 



choice of college by financial aid offers, lo^v cost, and closeness 
to home. Differences between high^ and low-income .students 
with respect to atmosphere and facilities, for example, are 
negligible. Also striking is the proportion of .students who 
expect to work— 75 percent in the trader 55,000 group versus 
less than 40 percent for .§20,000 and above. And fewer low- 
income students expect to complete a B,A, 

All of these are simple relationships between family income 
and particular variables which might conceivably be modi- 
fied somewhat in a multivariate analysis. It is suspected, 
however, that the strong effect of income on student plans 
and perceptions would remain. Hence, if some or all of the 
disadvantages of low family income are to be modified, the 
awarding of financial aid while in college is probably not 
adequate. Greater knowledge of financial aid to both students 
and parents early in high school might help to expand the 
range of opportunities, not only for those who are college- 
bound but for others who may now be deterred from college 
because of financial considerations. 



IV. FINANCIAL COSTS OF COLLEGE 

College costs are a major barrier to attendance. But, as 
noted, the cost components are many and varied, and liotv 
they are to be totaled is an open question. Several alternative 
cost definitions are explored here— the first being that used 
for financial need analysis, the second including the full insti- 
tutional costs, and the third embracing student opportunity 
costs of liigher education. 

Financial Need Analysis Definition 

The traditional approach has been to calculate the costs of 
college with tlie help of expenditure data collected through 
student surveys. The purpose of the cost data is to inform 
j^rospective students and their parents of the financial re- 
sources that will be necessary at the college, and to provide a 
basis lor assessing the amount of financial aid required by stu- 
dents from families who are unable to provide the support 
needed by the children. 

The focus has been on what might be termed out-of-pocket 
expenses, that is, those costs directly related to college atten- 
dance. These out=of=pocket costs include tuition and fees, books 
and supplies, room and board, travel and incidentals, exj^endi- 
tures for recreation, laundry, and so on. Within an institu- 
tion these costs tend to vary by sex (expenses are somewhat 
^eater for females) , by resident-nonresident status (non- 
residents usually pay higher tuition in public institutions) , 
and by distance be ween home and college (travel costs in- 
crease with distance, and living costs are higher for students 
not living at home) . Among institutions, costs will differ 
because of regional price differences which affect all of the 
cost items, different standards of student living which show up 
largely in room and board expenses and incidental expendh 
tures, the predominant geographic origins of students which 
affect travel costs, iiiid different policies and/or practices re- 
garding the setting of tuition and fees. 

No recent data exist on national patterns of undergraduate 
college student expenditures. The last major studies were 



Tablk l.=Collcgc Attendance Costs for Single Undergraduaies, 1964-65 



Calcfiory of student 






Cost Items 






Total 


Tuition 
and Fees 


Books and 
Supplies 


Room and 
Board 


Travel 


Misc. 


Univ. ofWis.^Madisoii" 














Resideius 














Malts Away From Home 


BOO 


$ 101 


.3 809 


S 88 


$ 498 


Sl,716 


Maks Living at Home 


300 


98 


076 


85 


467 


1,625 


Females Atvay From Home , 


300 


103 


869 


29 


415 


1,718 


Fcniales Living at Home 


300 


106 


506 


95 


486 


1,493 


Nonresidents 














Males 


.................,.....^1,000 


105 


93.5 


140 


524 


2,704 


Females 


1,000 


110 


1,118 


186 


589 


3.003 


Univ. of Wi.s.= Milwaukee'* 














Re.sidcnis 














Males Living at Home 


300 


96 


oso 


124 


528 


1,678 


F cmalcs Living at Home ... 


300 


101 


609 


100 


408 


1,518 


Univ, of Wis.— Ceniers^ 














Residents 


300 


:;o 


538 


99 


405 


1,487 


Males 


300 


93 


46.8 


60 


301 


im 



SOURCKS: 

(a) h. Joseph Liiis, Alhui P. Abell, David R, Stucki. Costs of Altaii(la?7ce aJid hicowe oj Madison Campus Students^ 
The University of iCiscousi?}, 1964-65 Academic Year (Madison: Office of IiiHtiUUioiuil Studies, January 196?) . 

(h) Irene M. IJo/iak, Allan V, Abell, L. Joseph Lins. Costs of Attendance and Income of University of Wisconsin-MiC 
uuuikae Students, 1964-65 Acadenuc Year (Madison: Oflice of Institutional Studies, March 1967) . 

(c) L. Joseph Lins, Allan P. Abell, Richard Hanuncs. Costs of Attendanca and Income of Ufiiversily of Wiscomin 
Center Students, 1964-65 Academic Year (Madison: Office of Institulional Studies, May 1966) , 



Tablf; %— Total Student Expenditures Universily of Wisconsin, 1964-65 



Parents income level 



Male 

AQSiQents fNQnr€siq€nib 





Mran 


Median 


Mean 


Media.n 


Mean 


Median 


Mean 


Median 


Under $4,000 


SI, 634 




— 


— 


$L523 




$2,245 


$2,245 


$4,000-S7,999 


1,665 


l,5i5 


$2,425 


$2,395 


1,525 


L483 


2,478 


2,645 


8,000-11,999 


1,673 


1.624 


2,529 


2,495 


1,667 


1,662 


2,734 


2,695 


12,000^15.999 


1,729 


1,645 


2,60B 


2,49.5 


1,774 


1,795 


2,678 


2,595 


16,000*23,999 


1,751 


1.695 


2,545 


2,345 


1,816 


L745 


2,892 


2,695 


24,000 and over 


1,712 


1,695 


3,072 


3,028 


2,188 


2,195 


3,225 


3,145 



Source: L, Joseph Lins, Allan P, Abell, David R. Stucki. Costs of Aiiendancc and Income of Madiso?i Ca?npus Students, 
The Unwersity of Wisconsin, 1964-65 Academic Year (Madison: Office of Inbtitutional Studies, January 1967) , 



undertaken almost a decade ago.^- High priority should be 
given to undertaking such a study in the near future. In the 
meantime, some idea of the way in which college costs vary 
within institutions and among related institutions is revealed 
by the student expenditure data collected for the University 
of Wisconsin. These data, while now somewhat dated, are 
among the most detailed and comprehensive available. 

Differences in expenses among different types of students 
are brought out in table 7. Nonresident students spend the 
most, largely because of tuition differences, but also because of 
room and board and travel costs. Females spend more than 



42 Sec Ernest V. Hollis, Costs of Attending College, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Wcllavc, 1957; and John B. Lansing, Thomai 
Lorimer and Ghikashi Moriguchi, How People Pay for College, Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michigan, September 1960, 

43 Data for 1968-69 are now being assembled and should be available 
later. 







maici when living away from liome, but this is reversed when 
they live at home. Living at home is less expensive than liv- 
ing away from home, principally because the estimated room 
and board costs are less. Regional cost differences among the 
three types of institutions show up most clearly in room and 
board and miscellaneous costs. 

Although there are ratJier striking diffet^ences in costs among 
the different categories of students, there is only a mild rise in 
expenditures by family income level within each of these 
Crttegories for both male and female residents, as shown in 
table 8, Indeed, for resident students the costs are virtually 
constant except for upper income females. For noniesideiit 
students, the rise is more noticeable, with a sharp increase at 
the top income level. This sharp jump reflects in large part ^ 
the higlier cost of living accommodations sought by this group 
of students. This is no doubt a reflection of differing student 
life styles which appear to mirror differences in average family 
incomes. 
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Table 9,— Total College Student Expenditures by Type of Institution^ 1968=69 



Type of Institution 








Cost Items 




Total 


TuiUoa 
and Fess® 


Room and 
Board^ 












(1) 


(2) 


m 


(4) 


Universities 
















Public 
















Resident 









^411 


1886 


1600 


SI, 897 


Commuting 








411 


486 


600 


1,497 


Private 
















Resident 








1,67S 


1,097 


600 


3,770 


Gommutin^ 








1,673 


697 


600 


8,370 


Other 4 -year schools 
















Public 
















Resident 









301 


747 


600 


1,648 


Commuting 









301 


347 


600 


1,248 , 


Private 
















Resident ....................... 








1J46 


921 


600 


2367 


Commuting 









1,346 


521 


600 


2,467 


Two=year schools 
















Public 
















Resident ...... ................. 








137 


640 


600 


1,877 


Commuting 








137 


240 


600 


977 


Private 
















Resident 









1,003 


939 


600 


2,642 


Commuting 








1,003 


539 


600 


2,142 



Sources: 

(a) USOE, Projections of Educational Statistics to 1977=78, table 49. 



(b) Ibid. HowC-Vcr room and board for coninuitiiig students was assumed to be $400 less than foi* resident students. 
While arbitrary, this type of adjustment has recently been employed by the College Scholarship Service. 

(c) Estimate of author. 

(d) Sum of columns 1=3. 



Whai the data from these two tables suggest is that hnancial 
ability, as indicated by average family income, may have al- 
ready played its role in the selection of the school to attend, 
and that school costs do not var^ greatly by income level for 
relatively homogeneous groups of students. 

A similar range of costs among different types of institutions 
at the national level in 1968'69 is revealed in table 9, based 
on Office of Education data and College Scholarship Service 
data and estimates. Differences in total costs are due to dif= 
ferences in tuition and fees and to differences in room and 
board costs. In the absence of other data it was assumed that 
"other expenses" were constant across institutions. The dif- 
ferences in overall costs are not small, with the totals running 
as they do from $977 for commuting students at 2-year public 
institutions to $5,770 for resident students at private 4-year 
universities. 

A fuller picture of the range of costs among different insti- 
tutions is provided in table 10, based on the now long out- 
dated figures for 1965' S4. This table shows tuition and fees, 
room charges, and board costs for major types of institutions, 
broken down further by public and private institutions and 
by sex. Cost differences between private and public schools 
reflect wide variations in tuition and fees and in room 
charges and board costs. Unfortunately, there are no data on 
other costs, such as transportation, which would further widen 
the cost discrepancies between public and private institutions. 

In addition to these differences by type of institution, there 
are^also regional differences. The only available data, again 
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for 1965-64, are confined to tuition-fee charges. ’ As shown in 
table 11, the variations are large. The totals for all institu- 
tions show that public school tuition-fees range from $141 in 
the West and Southwest to $298 in the Northeast, while pri- 
vate schools vary from $556 in the Southeast to $895 '.i the 
North Atlantic region. Most striking are the differences be- 
tween private schools in the North Atlantic region and other 
regions. The general pattern of differences is confirmed by 
the October 1966 Census data.^^ 

Based on these frapnentary results, student costs vary rather 
widely among different types of institutions, among well- 
defined groups of students, and by region. Obtaining a better 
fix on these differences will require the assembling of more 
up-to-date information than is now available. 

Inclusion of Full Institutional Ccsts 

One of the arguments frequently heard in popular discus- 
sions of the financing of higher education concerns the sharing 
of costs between students and their parents, on the one hand, 
and taxpayers and private donors on the other hand. Given 
the sharp upward trend in tuition and fees, coming as a result 
of legislative disenchantment with public higher education 
and increased fund-raising difficulties in private higher educa- 
tion, it is useful to know the upper bounds to possible college 

U.S. Bur€au of the Census, "Characteristics of Students and Their 
Colleges, October 1966,” Current Populaiion Reports, Series P-20, No. 183, 
Table 5, p. 14. 



Table IQ.Student Costs by Type of Institution, for Males and Females, 196B~64 



Cost Items 



Institution 



Tuition 



koom 



Board 

Costs 



Source: USOE, Digest of Educational StaHstics, 1 P6b, tMcs 111 and 118, p. 96, 



Total 

Expenses 



Universities 

Male 

Female 


Public 

$268 


Private 

SL200 


Puhlic 

5250 

260 


Private 

5345 

S50 


Public 

$446 

445 


Private 

5503 

502 


Puhlic 

$964 

973 


Private 

$2,048 

2.052 


Liberal Arts Colleges 

Male 




807 


198 


250 


366 


436 


749 


1,493 


Female 


185 


204 


259 


368 


448 


749 


1,514 


Teachers Colleges 

Male 




650 


208 


250 


369 


450 


,804 


1,350 


Female 


227 


201 


239 


366 


481 


794 


1,370 


Technological Schools 






1,15] 


175 


355 


473 


464 


898 


1,970 


Female 


250 


225 


389 


472 


464 


947 


2,004 


Theological Schools 

Male 




386 




187 




378 





951 


Female 




- 


184 


= 


wn 


— 


94 V 


Other Professional Schools 

Male 

Female 


526 


851 


- 


343 

354 


=- 


500 

562 


- 


1,694 

1,707 


Junior Colleges 

M^ale . . . 




526 


179 


166 


371 


356 


67B 


1,04S 


Female — 


128 


185 


198 


362 


395 


675 


1,079 



costs. Or put another way, it is useful to know how much 
financial aid is provided across the board to all students be- 
cause of below-cost tuition charges, 

Datn on the full institutional costs of college education are 
difficult to come by. Indeed, the only known data are for 
California for 1965. Whereas the out of-pocket costs o* atten- 
dance at the University of California amounted to $1,850 in 
1965-67, the full costs amounted to an additional $1,600, for a 



total of $3,450, as shown in table 12. This difference is 
' accounted for by the fact that University of California stu- 
dents pay no tuition or fees to offset instructional costs and 
pay none of the capital costs associated widi the provision of 
their education. Since the proportion of full institutional 
costs paid by students is a policy matter, the $3,450 figure indi- 
cates for 1965 the potential maximum student ,harge. 

It is impossible to know by how much the tuition cost fig- 



Table ll.-iW«dw» Tuition and liequired Fees for Full-time Undergraduate Students in Institutions of Higher Education, by Region, 
and by Type and Control of Institution: United States and Outlying Areas, 1963-64 



Region and Cofitrol of Institutios 


All 

Instit. 


=, . Liberal 

Alta Coll. 


Tearfiers 

ColL 


Techno= 

IpgiQa! 

Schools 


Theolog. 

Schools 


Other , 
Prof. 
Schools 


Junior 

Colleges 


^ (1) 


m 


(B) 


(4) 


(6) 


m 


0) 


W 


(9) 


United States: 

Piihlic 


.$ 191 


$268 


$185 


|S27 


$250 




$626 


$128 


Private 


734 


1,200 


807 


650 


1,151 


$ 086 


851 


526 


North Atlimtic: 

Public - 


298 


400 


159 


249 


250 




489 


314 


Private 


893 


1,418 


1,015 


1,226 


1,418 


413 


961 


713 


Great Lakes and Plains: 
public 


196 


286 


250 


237 








107 


Private - 


708 


950 


306 


518 


850 


307 


739 


555 


Southeast: 

Public 


185 


256 


210 


212 


326 




650 


124 


Private - 


556 


1,050 


624 






884 




446 


Welt and Southwest: 

Public 


141 


232 


134 


199 


176 






68 


Private * 


653 


700 


755 


S82 


550 


439 


900 


414 



Note: Median tuition and fees for full-time undergraduate students are for the entire academic year; medians for the public institutions are for rest 



dents only. 

r-‘— ""SOE, Higher Education^ Bask Student Charges, 1963-64, 
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Table 12.-Aller7intwe Cost of College Esthtudes, 
University of Califoniia^ 1965 



Cost Concept 


Type of Studpnt 


Resident 


CoiTUTiUting 


1. Finaiidal Aid Cost of College 


IL830 


SI ,400 


2. Full Cost of College 


S3, 450 


$3,or,o 


Sources: 



Line 1— College EiUiance Examination Boartl, Student FinanciQl Aid 
Adniiftlstvotion Requirements and Resources at the University of 
California, Volume 1— The Basie Report, (1967), table 19, pp, 11-17. 
Line 2=“Basc(l oil line 1 plus aniouiit of i/isirucLional and capital costs of 
iinclci-gradiiates at the University of Cnliiornia borne by tax- 
payers; See W. Lee Hansen and Burton A. Weisbrod, Benefits, 
Costs, (uhI Finance of Pub He Higher Educalioi}, table IIW, p. 42. 

ures in tables 9, 10, and 11 would rise were full institutional 
costs substituted for tuition. Clearly, they would rise much 
more sharply for public institutions. But it is not unreason^ 
able to assume that total costs might not differ a great deal 
between public and private schools. This is because the 
services provided are essentially the same, and the costs of buy^ 
ing the inputs (professors, sup|Dlies, buildings, and so on) 
do not differ that much among institutions. In any case, all 
costs would be much higher and probably more uniform if 
based on the full cost of tuition. 

A set of full cost data has been deve’ ped for illustrative 
purposes here and for subsequent use in this study. Rather 
arbitrarily, it has been assumed that in private institutions 
tuition and fees are set at approximately 80 percent of full 
costs (instructional, etc., plus capital costs) . It has also been 
assumed that full costs are identical for public and private 
institutions. These full cost figures were then added to the 
room and board, and miscellaneous cost items. The resulting 
estimates are shown in table 13. The biggest increases appear 
for public institutionsi^hich now set tuition and fees some- 
where in the range of^5 percent of costs. 



Table iS.^Total Student Expenses by Type of histitution, 1968-69 



Type Of Institution 


Total Expenses Based 
oa Out-Of-Pocket Costs 


Total BT^peiises Basad 
on Pull College Costs 




(i) 


m 


Universities 

Public 


Resident ..................... 


$1,897 


13,770 


Commuting 


1,497 


3,370 


Private 


Resident 




3,770 


Cornmuting 


3,370 


8,870 


Other 4- Year Schools 
Public 


Resident 


1,648 


3,210 


Commuting 


1,248 


2,810 


Private 


J.esident 


2.867 


3.210 


Commuting 


2,467 


2,810 


Two-Year Schools 
Public 


Resident 


1,877 


2,790 


Commtiting 

Private 


977 


2,890 


Resident 


2,5^ 


2,790 


Commuting ............... 


2,142 


2,390 



Source; Column I from table 9i column 2, estimated as described In text. 








Inclusion of Opportunity Costs 

Little effort has been made to haiicde opportunity costs. In 
the California study, opportunity costs received explicit atten- 
tion. It was assumed that in 1965 Iiese costs amounted on 
average to 33,000 per year.-^'" 

A number of people liavc ^Hygued that opportunity costs, 
while useful in certain types of analyses, are less relevant in 
understanding the nature ol tlie financial barriers to college 
attendance. In most cases a student does not contribute to 
family income anyway, and therefore the opportunity cost of 
attendance to the family, in terms of its income, is nonex- 
istent. But for a number of lov/^income families the financial 
contribution of younger family members may be Important, 
and college attendance, ratlier than work, would reduce, if not 
eliminate, this contribution. Unfortunately, there is no good 
body of data from which we can estimate the financial contri- 
butions to the family by young people of college age.**^ 

This means that the traditional measure of the cost of col- 
lege provides a minimum estimate of full costs, whereas the 
total costs provide a maximuni estimate. Furthermore, recog- 
nition of the opportunity cost concept raises the minimum 
c t for potential students from lower income families, while 
l€c*.ing unchanged the minimum for higher income families. 



V. HOW PEOPLE PAY FOR COLLEGE 

How do students and their parents pay for the costs of col- 
lege, given their financial resources? What is the distribution of 
the sources of funds used to pay die out-of-pocket costs? How 
does this distribution vary by type of student and by type of 
school? 

The answers to these questions are not easy to find, largely 
because the data on student sources of funds are so limitedA^ 
The study by Hollis for the IDSS-'SB period indicated that par- 
ents supplied about 40 percent of the funds, 20 percent came 
from savings, student earnings amounted to about 26 percent, 
schoErships and other grants (veterans benefits, etc.) added 
another 9 percent, borrowing accounted for 2 percent, with 
the remaining 3 percent covered by gifts from others or other 
sources of fimds.^® The lower the family income the greater 
the proportion of student reporting their own earnings, and in 
general, the larger were their earnings. Breakdowns by type 
of institution indicate broadly that family contributions were 
significantly gieater for private school students, and that the 
extent of borrowing was roughly similar among students at 
different types of schools. It should be noted that this survey 
was undertaken in a iieriod when a great many male students 
were still benefiting from the GI Bill. 

Lansing and others showed that for 1959-60 about 60 per- 



^5 W. Lee Hansen and Burton A. Wei.sbrod, Benefits, Costs, and Finance 
of Public Higher Education, Gh.ipicr HI. 

4c Possibly the 1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity may be able to 
provide such data, but tlic underlying data are ma yet available for 
analysis. 

47 A new national study of stiitlciu sources of fuiids and expenditures 
would seem desirable, especially in view of the riipid changes in college 
costs during recent years. 

48 Ernest V. Hollis, op. cit. 



Tabu-. 14 .— /J.w'en/ of Slufhwi Coiicani About Finciucmg Educaiion by Type of liislkution for nil Freslnrien, Ikill 1968^69 



Extent of Concern 



All 

Institutions 



2-Yf: -r Colleges 



4=Ycar Colleges 



Public 



Private 



Tcgh. 

Instit 



Public 



Private 

Non-Scc. 



Protestant 



Catholic 



Public 



No Concern 


35.2 


37.0 


42.4 


50.4 


29.9 


39.9 


30,2 


30.1 


B4.2 


38.3 


Some Concern 


56.3 


.55.1 


49.8 


45.9 


61,0 


51.0 


58,0 


59.9 


57.5 


54.6 


Major Concern 


8.4 


7.9 


7.8 


3.7 


9.1 


9.1 


ILB 


10.0 


8.3 


7.0 


TotaU 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 



* May not add to 100.0 because of rounding. 

Source: ACE, Nallonat Norms for Enter'nig College Frifslunen^FaU 1968. 



cent of total expenses of §1,550 were met by parents, with 
slightly more than 20 percent met from stiideiiu earnings, 8 
percent from scholarships, and 7 percent from other sources.*'* 
Unfortunately, breakdo%vns by level of family income are not 
shown. 

Jaffe and Adams provide rough data on the sources of 
family and supplementary sources of financing for 1965-66 
high school seniors who were in college ir February 1967.-*' 
Family income was used to meet 75 percent or more of college 
expenses for 54 percent of the students; the percentages of 
parents making this 75 percent or greater contribution rose 
steadily from 41 percent for families with incomes ot luider 
§5,000 to 74 percent for families witli incomes of §15,000 and 
over. Summer earnings, other savings, loans, scholarships, and 
parntime employment, in that order, were the most important 
sources of non family financing. 

The ACE provides fragmentary information on financing. 
Students are asked about the major sources of financial sup- 
port during their freshman year and about the concern they 
have over financing their education. Although the extent of 
concern— "'none/' "some,” "major”— is not precise enough to be 
very informative, several general impressions can be gained. 
For example, as shown in table l4, eight percent of all stu= 
dents expressed major concern, 56 percent some concern, and 
35 percent no concern. The proportion of students expresF- 
ing concern (some concern and major concern) is lowest (50 
percei for students in technical institutes, and highest for 
studeius in 4-year public and sectarian colleges and in public 
universities. With the exception of students in the 2“-year 
public colleges, the gi'oups of students expressing the gTeatest 
concern are those with the lowest median family incomes. 

A much larger proportion of black students— 21 percent 
versus 8 percent of whites— expressed major concern about 
financing their education."’^ This concern was most marked 
among black students in predominately white 4-year colleges 
and in predominately black 4=year colleges. 

Similar difficulties arise in imerpreting the overall ACE 
responses indicating the source of major support=personal 
savings or employment, parental or family aid, repayable loan, 
and scholarship/ grant/ or other gift. In general, the more ex- 
pensive the school (indicated by being private) and the higher 
the family income, the greater is the dependence on parental 

40 John B. Lansing, Thomas Lorinier, and Chikashi Moriguchi, op. cit. 

50 A, Jaffe and W. Adams, American Higher Education in Transition^ 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, April 1969, 
(mimeo) , Tabic 10, p. 189. 

51 Bayer and Bonich, op. cii. 



contribution. The proportion of students reporiing personal 
savings or employment source of funds, among students at 
public institutions, is about equal to the proportion reporting 
scholarship, a grant, or gift funds among the students at prF 
vate institutions. This suggesis that the major financial aid 
resources (at least grants) re.sidc in private institutions and 
that student-generated aid through employment (either in the 
summer or the school year) is utilized more heavily by stu- 
dents at public institutions, given the absence of greater 
amounts of scholarship/ grant/ gift funds. 

The dependence of black students on outside financial as- 
sistance emerges much more sharply in the dai.^ on major 
sources of financial support. Twice as large a percentage of 
blacks as whites— 62 percent compared to 30 percent— rely 
upon loans and scholarship/grants/gifts. In the predomi- 
nately white 4-year colleges (many of them expensive private 
schools) 80 percent report major sources other than their 
own or their parents, and 66 percent in the predominately 
black 4-year colleges report such sources of fiind^'. The respec- 
tive percentages for whites are 39 percent and ul percent. 
This latter result indicates that whites attending predomi- 
nately black 4=year schools are probably as poor as the blacks. 

What is missing are cross tabulations of the extent of con- 
cern and of sources of student support by estimated parental 
income leveL Such tabula tion.s would make it possible to pin- 
point mn^ e precisely the role of family income in giving rise 
to expressions of concern about financing and at the same tim^ 
shed light on the extent to which student financial aid works 
to lessen expressions of concern about financing problems. 
With the abundant ACE data, it should be possible to have 
such tabulations made. 

The Astin=Panos study shotvs percentage distributions of 
different types of finance. For males, for example, about 50 
percent of total support came from parents; their own earn- 
ings added another 20-25 percent, with the balance coming 
from scholarships, loans, and other .sources. The proportion 
of students benefiting from scholarships and loans is reveaF 
ing. Almost 95 percent had no Federal scholarships, 88 per- 
cent had no State or local scholarships, and 70 percent had no 
college scholarships. The percentage of students with loans 
from State-local governments, colleges, commercial, and other 
sources, ran between 5 and B percent. However, 21 percent 
had Federal loans. An area of useful further research would 
be a more careful examination of the Astin-Panos data, even 
though the allocation of grants and lAans by income level of the 
student may have changed greatly since the data were collected. 

There is little evidence to suggest that families do much 
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financial planning in preparation for the enrollment of their 
children in college. In the no\v dated study by Lansing and 
others, it was found that almost half of all families were set- 
ting aside funds for their children's college education. It 
seems probable that with the growing emphasis on college 
attendance, a greater proportion of pan - ts would be engaging 
in planning liow they can best cope with the costs of college. 
A repeat of the Lansing study would be useful in providing 
new benchmark data. 



VI. FINANCIAL AID 

This section reviews what we know about financial aid— the 
different types of aid, the amounts available, and the distribu- 
tion of that aid. 

Typc§ of Financial Aid 

A brief recapitulation of the different types of financial aid 
follows. For more detailed c<f erage, the reader is referred to 
Nash.^2 

Grants 

Grants represent simple transfer of funds to students- In 
some cases grants are in recognition of excellent scholarship 
and potential. Then they are called scholarships. In other 
cases, they recognize performance and are at the same time 
tied to family financial background. Then they are called 
grantsdn-aid. In still other cases, money goes to students who 
meet the qualifications set up by the gi'antors of the money, 
i.e., interest in a special field, geographic origins, etc. G.ant 
funds come largely from private donors and in some cases from 
State sources. Only recently have substantial Federal funds 
become available for undergraduates, largely through Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants, 

Loans 

The sources of loan funds are somewhat more varied. Cob 
leges themselves have typically had small amounts of money 
available for loan purposes. In addition, private borrowing 
has always been possible, but this market has not operated 
very effectively, given the administrative problems and the 
risks which exist. Some States have maintained subsidized 
loan programs for a number of years. In the past decade the 
Federal role in providing loans has greatly increased, initially 
through the National Defense Education Act of 1958 and later 
through the Guaranteed Loan Program under the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, 

Work 

Work as a source of financial support has a long tradition. 
This activity lias been organized and operated by the colleges 
themselves. The financial aid officer works in concert with the 

s2See George Nash-s extremely comprehensive and useful paper in the 
Encyclopedia of Educaiioual Research (4th Edition, i960) , pp, 1889^1359. 
Abo see U.S. Office of Education, ‘‘Financial Aid for Higher Education," 

CRfC , t'j 



student employment office to giv * financially needy students 
joh^, usually on campus. However, the Federal Government 
meved into this area, first in the 1930's and more recently with 
the College Work-Study program in 1964, 

Interrelationships Among Types of Financial Aid 

Financial aid officers typically try to spread their all too 
limited grant money by developing financial aid packages, em- 
bracing grants, loans, and work. Various formulas have been 
developed and applied, such that a loan of up to some amount 
will be made, to be supplemented if necessary by earnings in 
some specified amount (obtained through work) , and finally 
to be rounded out by a grant. Of course, all of this is con- 
tingent upon the amounts of the different types of aid which 
are available relative to the determination of financial need.^^ 

Source of Aid 

It is important to distinguish between financial aid which is 
funneled thiougli colleges and universities and that which 
goes directly to the individual students. Certain State and 
Federal grant progi’ams designed to facilitate college-going 
channel their money directly to students. This is the case 
with VA benefits under the GI Bill and Social Security Ad- 
ministration educational benefits ^or college age cliildren,*^^ 
In addition, a substantial portion of State and Federal ^ans, 
including guaranteed loans, do not go through the haii-is of 
the college financial aid officers. Finally, student initiative in 
securing part-time employment, for example, augnients his 
resources and substitutes for financial aid which is usually too 
limited to take care of all financial need. 

The reason for mentioning these points is tliat some of these 
sources of funds may be reported in the student financial aid 
application, and tluis affect the amount of the award and the 
nature of the financial aid package, while in other cnaes they 
may not be reported. By way of illustration, GI Bill and 
SSA benefits are likely to be reporteu and, because they aug- 
ment student resources, estimated financial need will be less. 
Private ^ants may or may not be reported, though in prin- 
ciple they should be. Noncollege administered loans, oft^ i 
taken out only as a last resort, probably will not be figured 
into the calculations. Much the same holds for employment 
sought out and obtained by the Individual student. 

Because of the variety of sources, it is difficult to define stu- 
dent financial aid— grants, loans, and work-in other than some 
arbitrary way. Clearly, the amount provided tlirough the coF 
leges will be less than the total amount provided. But how 
that total amount is to be defined and estimated remains an 
unresolved question. 



53 The “packaging" of financial aid is a topic about %vhich little Is 
known. The Cartter panel set up by the College Scholarship Service is 
studying this and related questions. For some references to already com- 
pleted work, see Nash, op. cit. 

54 It might be debated whether expenditures under these programs 
should be classilied as "financial aid," Although the funds do assist 
people in college, the reasons for establishing such programs are relevant. 
For example, the GI Bill can he viewed as a deferred payment for military 
service hi which people are uiidercoinpensated, and the SSA payments 
represent a part of the payment from "social insurance." In this sense, 
the funds represent compensation rather than financial aid as such. 



Definition of Financial Aid 

Thus far, the customary definition of financial aid— grants, 
loans, and work— has been accepted, All these sources of funds 
assist students in attending college. If, however, there is con- 
cern with the extent of subsidization of college students, then 
financial aid must be defined differently. Accordingly, all 
grants, employment which is of a *‘make-work” variety (essen- 
tially, the student is paid even though his productivity is 
negligible), and the interest subsidy on loans should be in- 
cluded. The excluded elements— other employment and loans 
—require an exchange of present or future effort for current 
funds. While the availability of these type.s of funds may be 
critical in permitting more students to attend college, the stu- 
dent beneficiaries are not by any means receiving a free gift. 

In light of this discussion, it will be useful later on to look 
carefully at the distribution of all student financial aid as well 
as that which provides a direct subsidy to students. 

Amounts of Undergraduate Financial Aid 

1 he total amount of financial aid available is not known 
with precision, given the fact that mudi of it is not caiiglit 
throiigh institutional reporting systems. Probably the best 
global estimate is that for 1966-67 prepared l?y Nash for the 
College Scholarship Service; detailed institutional data for 
that year have since become available from the Office of Edu- 
cation. Total financial aid for undergraduates amounted to 
almost $1.4 billion, as shown in column 1 of table 15. Grants 
comprised almost half of these funds. Financial aid provided 
through institutions of higher education (column 2) totaled 
about $900 million, with over 40 percent in tlir form of gi'ants. 



Tabti 15 —Undergraduate Studetil Financial Aid by Type 
and Soui c. Academic Year 1966^^67 

(in niillfaiis of dollars) 



T> pe of Aid 


All Sources 


Source Administered 
by Institutions of 
Higher Education 




(1) 




Grants 


$60? 


$S75 


Employment 


340 


286 


Loans 


447 


242 







. 


Total.. 


1,394 


903 



Sources: 



Coliimn I— ^ Study of Federal Student Loan Programs, College En- 
trance Examimitioii Board, 1968, table 2. p. IM. 

Column 2— Uiipiiblishcd USOE data. 



Table IG.^Federal and FederaUy-Assisted Undergraduate Student 
Finnnckd Aid by Type and Source, Academic 3V n- 1966-”67 

(iii millions of dollars) 







Source Administered 


Type of Aid 


AH Sources 


by Institutions of 
Higher Education 




(1) 


(2) 


Grants 


$256 


1 84 


Employment 


143 


I2.B 


Loans 


422 


200 


Total 


821 


407 



Sources: 

Coliiiiin I=d Study of Federal Sludenf Loan Programs, College Entrance 
Exaiiiination Board. 1968, table 1, p. 

Golumii 2-^UnpubIished USOE data, 

errors, the biggest differences one sees are in grains arid loans. 
In the gi-ant category, this is largely the result of the inclusion 
of VA and Social Security payments (about $200 million) in 
the overall total, and in the loan category it arises from the 
impact of guaranteed loans which do not go through institir 
tions. 

More recent data are not yet available on total or institu- 
tional financial aid, It is known, however, that most pro^ 
grams and sources o: funds have been expanding. For ex= 
ample, GI Bill benefits Imve increased, State scholarship and 
loan programs have grown, and the volume of Federal guar- 
anteed loans awarded has risen sharply in the past several 
years. Illustrative of this rise are the following data culled 
from a variety of sources; 



Selected financial aid progianis 


FV 1967 


FY 1968 


FY 1969 


Federal guaranteed loans awarded 


(In 

....$248 


millions of dollars) 
$436 


1672 


Veterani benefits=college only 


175 


271 


350 


Social Security benefiLs to college 


.... 323 


382 


n.a. 


War oiphans 


.... 29 


SB 


34 


State scholariliip progniins 


83 


160 


131 



Distributional Impact of Selected Programs 

The impact of recent thinking, reflected in much of the new 
legislation, has been to cliannel aid to students from low-in- 
come families. No comprehensive data on the distributional 
impact of all financial aid or evun of State and Federal aid are 
available. But there are several bodies of data that illustrate 
what is happening. 

The magnitude of the Federal student aid programs in 1968 
and 1969 is shown in a series of tables. First, table 17 shows 



The Federal contribution of $820 million to total financial 
aid resources is detailed in table 16. About half of all Federal 



program money went through institutions of higlier education. 
Overall, 60 percent of all financial aid funds vere provided 
through federally assisted programs, as shown by a comparison 
of the two tables, Within institutions, Federal fun< s 



amounted to about 45 percent of total institutional funds. 



The differences between total financial aid resources and 
those administered by institutions bear mention, Keeping in 
mind the fact that the overall totals may be subject to some 




the amounts of funds available, the average size of the award, 
and the number of students benefiting. The unduplicated 
total of students aided— 1.6 million— ^‘mounts to about one- 
third of all full-time under^mduates. 

The distribution of Federal aid under four types of pro- 
grams, to students by family income category, is shown in 
table It seems apparent that the Educational Opportu- 
nity Grant program works most effectively in overcoming 



55 "Gross Income" is analogous to the concept of family income given 
in the data used throughout this study. 
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Taulv. ll.—l'tidm-al Sludaul A hi Programs, Ihsral Kcnr 19&9 





Insured Leans 


CWSP 


EOG 


NDSLP 


Obligations 

Average Aivard 


$686,675,781^ 

872 


$143,434,176 

475 


$144,786,721 

500 


S182, 004, 17.3* 
600 


Number of Students Aided 


787,344 


385,000 


271,471 


442,000 


* Total lending level. 

** Indudcs only Federal comributioii.s lo loan fuiul. 

Source: Burruu of Higher Eduention, Li.S. Office of Education. 









financial barriers, f allowed closely by the College Work-Study 
program and the National Defense Student Loan program. 
Federally insured loans, by contrast, are almost imiformly dis= 
tributed across income categories. This finding isn’t neces- 
sarily surprising, since family needs for additional funds vary 
rather widely, I.oW'income students are heavily over-repre- 
sented in the loan clistributions, meaning that mucli larger 
percentages of them are receiving loans than is the case for 
upper income students. 



rAnu: W.—Percenl Di.str'ibuiion oj Shtdoits Aided 
by Race, Fiscal Year J968 

Insured Loans CWSP EOO NDSLP 



Racuil Calegory 

Aincrican Negro 

Amcricau Indian 
OriGiiiul Aincvlcnn 
Spanish Surnaiucd American 

'rotal percent 



6.5 

93,5 

100,0 



17.7 

.3 

.8 

3,0 

IBM 

100,0 



17.9 
.3 
.7 

3.2 

77.9 

100.0 



14,4 

,3 

.6 

2,4 

82,3 



100,0 



Table }B— Percent Distribution of Students by Gross 
Family Income Category 



FY 3969 



FY1968 

CWSP 



FY 1968 
EOG 



FV 1968 
NDSLP 



O-S 2,999 


10.0 


3.000- 5.999 „ 


16.9 


6,000- 7,499 . 


11.6 


7300- 8.999 


li.O 


9,000^ 11,999.,. 


22.4 


12,000^ 14,999 


16.1 


15,000 and above 


12.0 


Total percent ..... .. 


ipo.o 



25.0 29.0 22,0 

32.6 40.0 28,0 

16.0 16.0 16,0 

10.6 10.0 13.0 



_ _ 








— ” 


12.8 




r s 

1 




21,0 



100,0 100.0 100.0 



* Based on a sample of loans. 

Source: Bureau of Higher Education, U..S, Office of EciucaLion. 



Table 19 shows the percentages of students by race who re- 
ceive aid in each of these programs. American Negroes 
receive substantial help (in all hut the Insured Loan program), 
largely because of the much lower family incomes of black 
college students* It is, however, this same lower income posi- 
tion which limits their access to loans. 



* Includes nonresponse rate ol 5.9 percent. 

Source: Burcan of Iligljer Education, U.S, Ofiice of EdiicuUon, 



The similarity in the impact of Federal and State loan pro- 
grams is brought out in table 20, In viewing this table, the 
reader is cautioned that the concept of family income, “ad- 
justed family income level,” differs from “family income” or 
“gross family income.” The “adjusted family income” makes 
allowance for family size, taxes, and other considerations; and 
hence an “adjusted family income” of say $3,000 may be 
equivalent to a “family income” of several thousand more 
tl:an that. 

Interestingly, the State programs (column 3) are not as 
closely geared to income as the Federal program, althougli this 
may in part reflect the fact that some of the wealthier States 
have the most flourishing loan programs. It is also interesting 
to observe that the .size of the loans (columns 2 and 4) in- 
creases slightly witli income. The reason for this is not fully 
clear, though it probably reiiects the fact that students from 
higher income families attend more expensive colleges so that 
their financial need ilses faster than family income. 

The distribution of these loans by race is striking. Of the 



Table 20. '^Distribution a7id Average Amount of Federal and State Guarafiteed Loans, 
by Adjtisled Fanvly Income LeveC es of early 1969 






Federal Loans 


State Loans 


IfiQome Lw veJs 


Fercantago 

Distribution 


AverogG Amount 
of Loan 


PGrcGntagG 

Distribution 


AvGragG Amount 
of Loan 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Under $3,000 


27 


$782 


16 


$696 


$ 3,000-^ 5,999 


28 


811 


21 


709 


6,000^ 8,999 


25 


843 


25 


750 


9,000^11,999 


13 


860 


23 


300 


12,000-14,999 


6 


408 


14 


844 


15,000 and Over 


2 


924 


1 


874 






• 


— 






U)D 


824 


100 


759 



Source: U.S. Office of Education unpublished data, based on snmplc of 1968 prace;ssed loans. Note: Some of these loans 
went 10 fifth -year students, but the amounts did not exceed 15 percent of the total for cither program. 



Federal loans, slightly above 4,5 percent of the loans and over 
4 percent of tlie loan funds went to blacks. Of tlie State loans, 
6 percent of the loans ami 5 percent of the loan funds went 
to blacks. This means that loans to blacks were generally 
smaller, §765 versus §823 in tlie Federal program, and §597 
versus §772 in the State pro^aras. 

The Office of Education has also gatlieied dita on tlie racial 
distribution of financial aid provided tlirougii a nimiber of 
its programs which are runded through the colleges— tlie Na- 
tional Defense Student Loan program (NDSL) , Educational 
Opportunity Grant program (EOG) , College Work=Stiidy 
progTLm (Cn¥S) , and NDEA Loans funded by Educational 
Opportuuity Grant money, Tlie data, which are for 1967-68, 
show that 700,000 students benefited from one or more of these 
progi'ams. Some students participntc in one program, some 
in all three. The total amount of funds was §456 million— 
$92 million in EOG. 

The breakdown by racial or etlinic group and type of insti- 
tution is sliown in table 21, The ‘*A11 Other Students" are 
over-represented relative to members of otlier minority groups, 
in terms of both luinibers of participants and amount of 
funds. TJie participation rates of the diffei-ent racial and 
ethnic groups can be calculated on a very rougli basis, if it is 
assumed that the financial aid goes to full-time students. 
O erall, cabOLit 14 percent of all full-time iindergratliiates are 
benefiting. Of the approximately 280,000 full-time black 
imdergraduate studeiiLs, about one-third of tliem (94,000) are 
participating; 1,700 or 24 percent of the ajpproximately 7,000 
American Indian students are participating; and 574,000 or 
roughly 18 perceut. of whites are jiarticipating. Tliere is not 
sufficient data to give e.stimate.s for tlie other trvo grouj^s-- 
Oriental Americans and Spanish-Sunianied Americans. 

In view of the eligibility requiiements for these programs— 
they are open largely to students with very low parental 
incomes — the vast bulk of financial aid goes to lower income 
students. 



Financial Aid E.esourccs by Type of Institution 

Tile distribution ot financial aid resources by type of insti- 
tution is also of interest, Accordingiy, estimates of total finan- 
cial aid administered by type of school are made, using txvo 
different estimating procedures. First, the official USOE data 
lor undergraduate finundal aid by type of institution are pre- 
sented. Second, these figures are augmented by the subsidized 
portion of tlieir tuition and fees, as spelled out in the previous 
section. 

Earlier, tlie question was raised about the appropriateness 
of defining student financial aid to include, in addition to the 
traditional grants, the amounts provided through work experi- 
ence and loans. These latter types of aid are qualitatively 
different, for they impose current or future obligation on the 
recipients. Accordingly, the breakdown by type of aid is also 
shown. 

The anioLUits of financial aid by type of institution, based 
on tlie two different conceptions of financial aid, are pre- 
sented in table 22. The traditionally defined amounts of 
financial aid are shown to vnry widely among schools (column 
1) ; the average per student figures (column 5) make the dis- 
crepancies among institutions more apparent. On an absolute 
basis, private universities and other private 4-year schools have 
tlie most bountiful resources jier student. The distribution of 
aid by type of aid also is shown to vary among institutional 
tyjies. Private schools (except for 2-year schools) liave a pre- 
ponderance of tlieir aid in the form of grants. Public uni- 
versities rely heavily upon work, wliereas the nid of other 
public scliools is more evenly distributed by type. 

Quite a different impression is obtained from tlie right-hand 
side of table 22, which considers traditional financial aid plus 
til at provided in the form of below-cost tuition. Thi.s subsidy 
is included under the grant category. Financial aid at public 
institutions increases very sharply, with virtually all of it in 
the form of grants. The average amount of aid per student 



TABri;2J .— of Participants in Federal Financial Aid Progyams by Racial or Ethnic Group , 1967^68 









Type of Students 










Type of Instruction 


American 

Negro 


Americon 

Indian 


Oriental 

Amorigan 


Spanish 

Syrnamed 

American 


All Other 
Students 
in Program 


Total 

Students 


Total Funds 
(in millions 
of dollars) 


Universities 


(1) 


(2) 


(B) ■ 


■ (4r^ 


(S) 


(6) 


■ W ■ 


Public 


8,154 


422 


1,720 


3,084 


150.772 


164,152 


3118.0 


Private 


3,816 


34 


543 


840 


56,210 


61,443 


54.0 


Total 


11,970 


456 


2,263 


3,924 


206,982 


225,595 


172.1 


Other 4-Year Schools 
















Public 


37,873 


8B9 


828 


4,603 


155,988 


200,181 


114.3 


Private . . 


35,515 


160 


816 


4,989 


154,494 


191,974 


134,6 


Total 


73, 388 


1,049 


1,644 


9,592 


310,482 


392,155 


248.9 


Two-Year Schools 
















Public 


9,811 


147 


574 


4,051 


46,149 


60,732 


26J 


Private 


3,109 


88 


105 


429 


10,616 


14,847 


9.0 


Total 


12,920 


235 


679 


4,4B0 


56, 765 


75,079 


35.5 


Total Public 


55.838 


1,458 


3,122 


11,738 


352,909 


425,065 


258.8 


Total Private 


38,140 


282 


1,464 


6,258 


221,320 


267,764 


197.6 


All............. 


94,278 


1,740 


4586 


17.996 


574,229 


692.829 


466.4 



^ iCEi Unpublished U.$. Office of EducufJoii data. 
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Table 22— Undergraduate Student Finmzdal Aid by Type of Aid, Type of Instinuion, and Concept of Aid, 1966-67 



Type of Inst -Ution 




Usual Definition of Financial Aid 




Financial Aid, Including Below Jost Tuition 
Subsidy Grant 


Total 


Grants 


Work 


Loans 


Average 
Per Student^ 


Total 


Grants 


Work 


Loans 


Average 
Per Studeni 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


m 


m 


0) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Universities 




Un millioiis of dollars) 




(in dollars) 




(in millions of dollars) 




(in dollars) 


Public 


$262 


S°5 


SU5 


§62 


$196 


$2,448 


S2J63 


.$115 


.$62 


12,076 


Private 


137 


84 


21 


S2 


395 


305 


221 


21 


32 


659 


Total 


■399 


169 


lia 


~94 


iif 


2m 


2,584 


lb 


li 


ilii 


Other 4=Year 






















Schools 






















Public 


ISO 


55 


67 


58 


149 


1,556 


1301 


67 


58 


1,529 


Private 


275 


136 


58 


81 


303 


64b 


507 


58 


81 


697 


Total 


455 


liT 


'm 


Im 


215 


2,199 


2,008 


125 


139 


1,134 


Two=Year 






















Schools 






















Public 


86 


10 


20 


6 


42 


771 


761 


20 


6 


1,238 


Private 


IB 


5 


5 


3 


107 


38 


S3 


5 


3 


325 


Total 




li 


~m 


~9 


~B0 


809 


794 


25 


9 


1,093 


Total Public 


478 


IDO 


202 


126 


140 


4,775 


4,625 


202 


126 


1,609 


Total Private 


425 


225 


84 


116 


309 


980 


761 


84 


116 


656 


Afi 


~90B 


375 


ii6 


m 


m 


5,761 


5,386 


m 


242 


139 



Note: (a) Based on full-time enrollments. 
Source* 

Columns 1=4: USOE, unpiiblishecl data. 
Column 5: calculated. 

Coiutnns 6=10: derived by author. 



rises from f 189 to $1,289 overall, and from $140 to $1,609 in 
public institutions. Clearly, this definition of student aid pro- 
vides a vastly different picture of what is involved. 

VII. FINANCIAL COSTS OF COLLEGE, 
FINANCIAL NEED, AND FINANCIAL AID— 
THEIR INTERRELATIONSHIPS 

An effort is made in this section to draw together informal 
tion on the financial costs of college attendance, the need for 
financial aid as reflected by family income, and the extent to 
which financial aid fills the gap between needs and costs. The 
information on college costs, family incomes, and financial aid 
has been developed in previous sections.®^ The only remaining 
task is to estimate total financial iiced. In doing tins and in 
merging the results, the most recent available data are used for 
the academic year 1966-67,®" 

One impoi'tant limitation to this analysis should be men- 
tioned. Only financial aid granted through institutions of 
higher education is included because tlie distribution of otlier 
forms of aid by type of institution of the recipient is not 
known, ?! i-.c;* v^4; i financial aid exceeds that granted through 
institutio?^:^:i n 1 need is overstated in the analysis that 



50 Actually, datr* ior 1966-67 are used here so as to provide compara- 
bility with the financial aid data which art available for 1966-67. It is 
necessary to assume that the ACE family income data apply to all 
underpaduates, not just freshmen, 

STFi'nancial aid data for 1967-68 will permit an updating of this 



follows. Nevertheless, the analysis is suggestive of %vhat the 
more complete results might reveal. 

Financial need varies with tiie cost of education and die 
finandal position of the family, as reflected by family income. 
But because estimates must be developed for a variety of 
institutions, an estimate must first be made of how much 
families can contribute to the cost of their children's educa- 
tion. This is covered by the work of the College Scholarship 
Service. The CSS estimates parental contribution on the basis 
of extensive studies of family budgets and the amounts of 
resources required by families to meet their other needs. The 
residual is the amount that can be contributed to pay college 
costs. This amount is not a rigid figure, but rather is to be 
used by financial aid officers in conjunction with other infor= 
mation in arriving at tile amount of financial aid to be 
awarded. For simplicity, it shall be ass limed that the sO’Called 
standard case applies, i,e„ the family income structure and 
expenditure pattern is a relatively uncomplicated one. In 
addition, it shall be assumed tliat each family has two chil- 
drenj in the absence of any better information. 

The amount of expected parental contribution for different 
family income levels that applied in 1966-67 is shown in col- 
umn 1 of table 23. As can be seen, the average contribution 
rate (column 2) starts at percent ($4,500) and then almost 
doubles again by the $15,500 income level. More illuminating 
is the marginal contribution rate (column 3) which is regres- 
sive at the lower income levels, but then becomes progressive 
as income rises above $9,500. 

Witli information on expected parental contribution, the 
total financial needs of students can be estimated for both 



Tabi.k 2-^.=Exhrcte(l Parvnffd Coulrlbution to College Costs 
Based on College Scholarship Approach for 1966-67 Academic Year* 





Expected 


Average 


Marginal 


Parental Income 


Parental 


Contribution 


Rale 




Contribution 


Rate 


Contribudon 


$2,500 


■f 0 


0 


0 


3,000 


0 


0 


0 


4,500 


240 


5.H 


24.0 


5,500 


470 


0.5 


28.0 


6,500 


690 


10.6 


22.0 


7,500 


890 


1L9 


20.0 


8,500 


1,180 


13J 


24.0 


9,500 


1,380 


14.5 


24.0 


10,500 . 


1,660 


15.8 


28.0 


12,500 


2,240 


17.9 


30.0 


15,500 


8,220 


20.6 


34.0 


18,500 


1,340 


23.5 


40.0 


20,500 


5,300 


25,8 


51.0 



*Note: It should he poimed out that in H)GB CSS revampud its formula, 
with the result that expected parental contributions dropped above the 
$9,000 income level. This icrved to increase measured financial aid for 
higher income families. 

Source: College SdinUirship SevvicQ. based oii iwo^pureni fatnilics with 
two dependent diiUlren, and no financial complications. 

residents and commuters attending institutions with different 
cost structures. This involves subtracting the parental contri- 
bution at each income level fiom the' cost of college, and then 
summing these costs for the number of students at each in- 
come level and then over all the relevant income levels.'^" 

The results of this eKercise^ using the conventional out-of- 
pocket definition of college costs, are presented in table E4. 
Column 1 gives the number of full-time students eni oiled in 
1966-67. Column 2 shows college costs to students for the 
total number of students enrolled in each type of institution— 
the grant total is almost $8 billion. Column 3 shows 
estimated financial need of 52.3 billion provided through all 
institutions of higher education. The available financial aid, 
given in column 4, amounts to $0,9 billion. T bus, financial 
need equals about three-tenths of total student college ex- 
penses, while financifd aid offsets about four=tentlis of total 
financial need. 

Differences among types of institutions with students in finan= 
cial need relative to college costs are not as great as had been 
anticipated. Financial need constitutes only a slightly larger 
fraction of total college costs (column 5) in private ?ts cqnstrasted 
with public institutions. However, given the higher costs of 
college, average financial aid per student enrolled is consider- 
ably greater. Differences between public and private schools 
by type o£ school are minor, except at 2-year schools. 

But whereas private institutions show greater relative finan- 
cial need, the discrepancy between public and private schools 
in the extent to which available financial aid helps to meet 
financial needs is reversed (column 6) . Aid offsets 41 percent 
of financial need in public institutions as compaied to 36 per- 
cent in private schools. Indeed, public universities are able 
to do better than private universities in meeting student 

ssWc assume that there is a $500 reduction in living costs for those 
students who live al home. Wc also aisume the follo^ving enrollment 
makeup: 4^year public, 2'^ percent comnuiting; 2-year public, 100 percent 
commuting; 4-ycer private, 40 prreent commuting; and 2-year private, 60 

Q It commuting. See Gohegc Entrance Examination Board, A Study 
g Student Loa?i Progrtims, 1968, p. IT -5. 



financial need, covering 46 percent of need versuj 33 percent 
for privcite universities. A similar disparity occurs for 2-yeai 
schools. Only in t!ie other 4-year institutions is there little or 
no difference between public and private schools. 

It is impoitant to observe, however, that whil the per- 
centage of financial need to college costs (column b) does not 
differ greatly by type of institution— university, other 4-year, 
and 2-year-the availability of financial aid (column 6) drops 
rather sharply from universities and other 4-year schools to 
2^year schools. Whether any conscious policy decisions in the 
allocation of Federal funds produce this result remains un- 
clear, but it is entirely conceivable that because larger pro- 
portions of students in 2-year schools are likely to be working, 
and therefore show less need, that commensurately smaller 
funds have been solicited. Moi e important, it would seem, 
is tlie fact that 4-year sch ols and universities simply have 
greater total resources to work with and accordingly have allo- 
cated larger proportions to student aid programs. 

How much of this financial aid actually goes to meet finan- 
cial need is not at all clear. One might hope that the vast 
bulk of it would serve tliat purpose. Yet we know that tradh 
tionally much financial aid has been a reward to the best, not 
necessarily the neediest, students. It would be expected that 
private schools, because of their higher tuition, would be 
allocating a higher proportion of their financial aid resources 
to meet financial need. However, this is at best .speculation. 

it seems imperative, therefore, to learn more about the 
distribution of financial aid with respect to the extent of 
financial need of individual students. Not only do we want 
to know this by type of institution, but we also need to know 
the extent to which financial iiid is allocated to individual 
students with different degrees of financial need. For ex- 
ample, the financial aid money might be in fact allocated 
roughly across the board among needy students, instead of 
being allocated in proportion to need. 

In an earlier section, estimates were given of the costs of 
college which took account of the full institutional costs of 
providing college education. Let us examine how the use of 
this broader cost concept affects our results. These new re- 
suits are given in table 25. From column 2 it can be seen 
that total college costs have leaped from slightly under $8 
billion to almost $13 billion; that financial need (column 3) 
has risen to $5.5 billion; and that financial aid (column 4) has 
gone up to $6.8 billion. This makes financial need as a per- 
centage of ^otal costs- ri.se to 43 percent overall (column 5) 
with 104 percent (column 6) of need taken care of by avail- 
able financial aid wliicii now includes handsome tuition sub= 
sidies. What has happened is that college costs rise, on the 
assumption that everyone pays full costs. Similarly, financial 
need increases because students are no longer given across-the- 
board financial aid in the form of tuition-fee reductions. But 
financial aid increases faster than college costs. 

While the discrepancy between total financial need and 
available financial aid is about $1.45 billion in table 24, this 
discrepancy drops to about $0.2 billion in table 25. A decline 
occurs because, according to the family contribution scale, 
many families--those with higher incomes— are able to con- 
tribute more to the experses of college than is required by 
the financial need calculations when based on much lower 
tuition levels. Put another way, by having lower tuitions a 
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Table 24.— Total College EKpenscs^ Financial Need, and Financial Aid of Institutions of Higher Educalian_, Based on Out^of-Porket x^allegc Costs. 

Undergraduates Only^ by Type of School^ 1966-^7 



Type o£ School 




FuU=timc 
Undergraduate 
Students 
(in thousands) 


Total College 
Expenses 
(inmllUoiiS 
of dollars) 


Financial 

Need 

(in millions 
of dollars) 


Financial 

Aid 

(In millions 
of dollars) 


Percentage of 
Financial Need 
to Total 

College Expenses 


Percentage of 
Financial Aid 
to Financial 
Need 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


m 


(S) 


(6) 


Univeisitics 


Public 




1,826 


52,113 


$ 567 


$ 262 


27 


46 


Private 




463 


1,337 


414 


137 


31 


33 


Total 




' um 


3,450 


iil 


899 


28 


41 


Other 4 -Year Schools 


Public 




1,018 


1,562 


460 


180 


34 


39 


Private 




922 


2,211 


667 


275 


30 


41 


Total 




1,940 


3,573 


1,127 


455 


ai 


40 


Ttvo-Year Schools 


Public 




623 


661 


153 


36 


23 


24 


Private 




117 


287 


89 


13 


38 


15 


Total 




740 


898 


242 


49 


27 




Total Public 




2,967 


4,136 


1,180 


478 


29 


41 


Total Private 




1,502 


3,785 


1,170 


425 


31 


36 


All......... 




4,470 


7,921 


2,350 


908 


30 


38 



Sources- 

Column 1— IJSOEj Opening Fall EnroTlmculSi 1966. 

Column 2^Coliiinii 1 times oiu-of- pocket expenses cstiniatecl for 1966—67 in same fashion as for 1968—69; see table 12, 
Column S^Estimated by applying CSS schedule of estimated purentul contribution to 1966 ACE Nulional Norms dutiK 
Colunui 4— Table 17, coluiiin 1. 

Column 5— Colilnin 5 divided by column 2. 

Column G^Coluinn 4 divided by column S. 



Table 25. — Total College Expenses j Fiimiicial Need^ and Financial Aid of Institntiovs of Higher Education Based on 1 otul College Costs 
(Total InsTilulional Costs Plus Living Expenses). Undergradiiaies Only, by Type of ochool, 1966^7 



Type of School 




Number of 
Students 
(in thousands) 


Total College 
Expenses 
(in rnillions 
of dollars) 


Financiol 

Need 

(in millions 
of dollars) 


Financial 

Aid 

(in millions 
of dollars) 


Percentage of 
Financial Need 
to Total 

College Expenses 


Percentage of 
Financial Aid 
to Financial 
Need 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


m 


Universities 


Public 




1,326 


$4,309 


$2,020 


12,448 


47 


121 


Private 




463 


1,506 


517 


SOB 


34 


59 


Total 




1,789 


5,815 


2,537 


2,753 


S’ 


l09 


Other 4-Year Schools 


Public 




1,018 


2,738 


1,450 


1,556 


53 


107 


Private 




922 


2,479 


826 


643 


38 


78 


Total 




1,940 


5,217 




2jr99 


43 


96 


T wo -Year Sch ools 


Public 




623 


1,396 


584 


771 


42 


130 


Private 




117 


262 


105 


38 


40 


36 


Total 




740 


1,658 


689 


809 


42 


U7 


Total Public 




2,967 


8,448 


4,054 


4,775 


48 


117 


Total Private 




1,502 


4,847 


1,448 


986 


84 


68 


AU. 




4,470 


18,690° 


5,502 


Vm 


43 


m 



Sources: 

Column l^Same as table 24. 

Column 2— Column 1 times total expenses estimated for 1966=67 in same fashion as for 1968-69; see table 12. 

Column 3— Estimated by applying CSS formula of estimated parental cpnt'ribution to 1966 ACE National Norms data. 
Column 4— Table 17, column 2. 

Column 5*-Column 3 divided by column 2. 

Column 6— Column 4 divided by column S. 
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gooa deal of financial aid— about §1.7 billion per year— is 
being provided by institiuioiis of higlicr education to people 
who are not in need of such This financial aid could be 

diverted to those who are needy , thereby greatly reducing the 
gap between total need and total resources. 

The most dramatic change occurs for public institutions, 
where available aid (column 6) rises froni 41 to 117 percent of 
financial need. There is also a sizable but much less dra= 
malic increase lor private institutions, from 23 percent to 
68 percent. Hence, private colleges, through their continued 
below-cost pricing system, also implicitly distribute a good deal 
of firiancial aid to peo]3le who do not require it. 

The policy implications of this analysis based on a broader 
cost concept are rather clear. One might argue for fulhcost 
pricing as a means of augmenting financial aid resources, since 
it is apparent that much could be done to close the financial 
aid gcip. But tliere are .some side effects that liave to be 
considered. 

In the case of public institutions, the additional tuition and 
fee incorne might simply be ajqnopriated by the State iegis- 
latiire, with the result that the financial aid gap would remain 
unchanged. In the case of private institutions, donors might 
become somewhat less free with their contributions as they 
find their colleges cliargi ng full costs. And so, much of the 
additional tuition revenue would ha\^e to be earmarked spe- 
cifically for .studeut final icial aid, if it is to ease the financial 
need of many currently enrolled students and/or to make it 
possible for students to enroll who previously could not do so 
for financial reasons. This means that taxpayers and donors 
cannot expect much in the way of released resources, either 
to finance other programs or to rediice the level of support 
needed for higher education. Nor can college administrators 
and faculty hope to employ these resoinces for other improve- 
ments within the system. . In short, income will be redis- 
tributed in part toward taxpayers and donors, ]3iit the bulk of 
the redistributive effect will be from the families of college 
students who can pay, to actual and potential college students 
who cannot pay or wlio have difficulty paying. One side 
effect may be to cause a shift in the distribution of tlie college 
population to more lower income students and fewer higher 
income students. Should this be the case, the additional 
tuition revenue collected from the now-fevi?er wealthy students 
may not be sufficient to carry along the now-increased numbers 
of poorer students, so that additional funds w^ould be required 
from other sources. 

The point of this discussion is tliat the availability of finan- 
cial aid varies and depends upon how one defines It. A recog= 
nition of the substiintial amounts of financial aid provided 
through below-cost tuition helps to sharpen our view of the 
nature of the financial barriers to college and of ways of 
circumventing them. 

VIII. ILLUSTRATIVE ESTIMATES OF 
ADDITIONAL FINANCIAL AID NEEDED 

To the extent that addidonal financial aid would induce 
more college=going, this means that any “gap” between esti- 

i Q ed by subtracting differences in financial need in tables M and 25 
freC D I ^ iiccs in finaiicial aid in the same tables. 



mated financial need and no%v-availab]e financial aid resources 
is underestimated. Since no metiiod exists for estimating with 
any precision ho%v many more students would enroll were 
more aid available, several crude estimates shall be provided 
to illustrate the possible need for additional student financial 
aid.^” 

Assume that because of the unavailability of more aid, many 
students cannot attend college. It might be assumed on the 
one hand tliat if there were no financial barriers, the percentage 
of students from each family income class would be equal to 
the percentage of students already attending from tlie highest 
income class. Alternatively, it might be assumed that the 
percentage enrolling in each family income class would be at 
least equal to the current overall percentage of college-age 
students attending. Given these two assumptions, what do 
they suggest for the size of the gap between financial need and 
financial aid? 

To estimate the possible magnitude of financial need, we 
employ data on the numbers and percentages of college=age 
young people attending college In October 1967. These data 
are of the same type as those presented in table 2 for October 
1968. A family’s ability to pay can be taken from table 2S 
for the 19B6--67 academic year. It can be assumed that on 
average the total costs of college, reflecting the existing mix 
of public-private, 2-yea r-4‘y ear, commuter-resident students, 
amount to §2,240. 

With tills information, the amount of financial need can 
be calculated. Panel A of table 26 shows the procedures used, 
with the estimate of ”Total Financial Need” based on enrolh 
ments in October 1967, given in column 6. Total financial 
need is §2.35 billion, identical to that presented in table 24, 
column 3, 

If the extreme assumption is now made that were it not for 
financial barriers, the percentage attending would equal that 
for the highest income class, 67 percent, then the results shown 
in panel B are derived. Total financial need is now §5.72 
billion— over double that wliicli exists now. A more plausible 
case is that the percentage enrolled will at least equal the 
overall average percent enrolled (35 percent) . As shown in 
panel C, *'Total Financial Need” in this case amounts to §D,14 
billion. 

The three estimates can now be compared— the latter two 
purely illustrative— ivith available financial aid of §0.9 billion 
in 1966-67 (table 24, column 4) which was channeled through 
institutions. Financial aid, as a percentage of financial need, 
falls from 38 percent (panel A) to 16 percent (panel B) and to 
28 percent (panel C), These calculations indicate that the 
financial aid provided through colleges falls far short of that 
required to come anywhere near meeting financial need. It 
should be reiterated, of course, that half again as much aid was 
provided directly through other sources. Moreover, the addi- 
tional aid provided through below-cost tuition is not taken into 
account in these calculations. 

In summary, the analysis presented here, while illustrative, 
gives a sense of the extent to which financial barriers may re- 
duce college attendance, especially among lower income fam- 
ilies. It suggests that barring any dramatic change in the 

so 1 am Indebted to Robert Hartman for suggesting that I make these 
calculations. 
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Table %^,-^Illusirative Estimates of Financial Need Under AUemative Assuttiptiotis about Nature of Financial Barriers^ 1966-67 



Total 



1967 Family Income 


College* Age 
Population 
Age 18=24 
(millions) 


Perceot 

Atteadiag 

College 


Numbir 

Attending 

College 

(raillions) 


Family 
AbiliW 
to Pay 


Financial 

Need 

[$224<^<4>] 


Estiinated 
Financial Need 
(In milUons 
of dollars) 
(3) ^ (5) 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(S) 


m 


Panel A— Financial Need Based on Existing Enrollment 












Under 33,000 


824 


15 


109 


0 


?2,240 


$244,160 


3,000- 4,999 


1,120 


28 


257 


100 


2,140 


549,980 


5,000- 7,499 


1,703 


32 


550 


685 


L605 


882,750 


7,300- 9,999 


1,327 


43 


664 


1,190 


1,050 


697,200 


10,000=14,999 


1,695 


61 , 


861 


2,240 




-- 


15,000 and Over 


984 


67 


622 


3,600 


— 


— 




S”833 


w 


’3,063 






2,374,090 


Panel B —‘Financial Need Based on Assumption Percent Enrolling is the Same For All Income 


Glasses as for Highest Income Class 




Assume Max. — 67 % for top income group 














Under 38,000 


824 


67 


352 


0 


2,240 


1,236,480 


3.000- 4,999 


1,120 


67 


750 


100 


2,140 


1,605,000 


5,000- 7,499 


1,703 


67 


1,140 


635 


1,605 


1,831,305 


7300- 9,999 


1,527 


67 


1,023 


1,190 


1,050 


1,043,460 


10,000-14,999 


1,695 


67 


1,186 


2,240 




— 


15,000 and Over 


934 


67 


626 


3, 300 


— 






8,833 


67 


5,228 






5,716,245 


Panel C^Ftnancial Need Based on Assumptiofi Percent Enrolling is at Least Equal to Overall Percentage Now Enrolled 




Assume Max. = B5 % for loiver groups 














Under $3,000 


824 


35 


288 


0 


2,240 


645,120 


3,000- 4,999 


1,120 


86 


392 


100 


2,140 


888,880 


5,000- 7,499 


1,708 


35 


596 


635 


1,605 


956.580 


7300- 9,999 


U27 


48 


664 


1,190 


1,050 


697.200 


10,000-14,999 


1,695 


51 


861 


2,240 


— 




15,000 and Over 


9B4 


67 


622 


3,500 


— 






8333 


- 


3,423 






3,137,780 



Sources; 

Columns 1, 2, 8— Based on unpublished Bureau of the Census data. 
Column 4=E.stlinated from table ^8. 

Column 6— Based on average of costs uiiderlying table 24, column 2. 



method o£ financing higher education, substantial amounts o£ 
additional financial aid will be needed to help overcome 
existing financial barriers and to provide greater equality o£ 
educational opportunity- 



IX. PROJECTIONS 

It did not seem wise to attempt to make a projection of the 
impact of financial barriers in, say, 1975. Because of the gaps 
and lags in USOE data pertaining to college costs, financial 
aid, and the like, and because of rapid changes in the general 
Federal and State fiscal outlook, there are no convenient 
benchmarks to use in plotting the future. Some projections 
are already available and should be suitable for most purposes. 
Among these are the official tJSOE projections of enrollments 
and costs,®^ the **Froomkin'‘ report entitled Students and 
Buildings/^^ as well as other projections included in the 
“Rivlin” and the Carnegie reports. 

",S. Office of Education, Projections of Educational Statistics, 1968, 

•S. Office of Education, Students and Buildings, 1968. 




X. A CONCLUDING NOTE 

Much of this study has involved a discussion of the financial 
barriers to college attendance, with the data coming largely 
from the experience of those who are attending college. But 
what about those potential students who are not attending 
college? How many of the roughly 50 percent of high school 
graduates who do not go on to college would go if the costs 
were somehow reduced, family incomes were somehow supple- 
mented, or if additional financial aid were available? 

It has not been possible to provide answers to these ques- 
tions, not only because few if any people have addressed 
themselves to such questions, but also because these are in- 
herently difficult questions to answer. What continues to be 
surprising is that despite a substantial gap between financial 
need and financial aid resources, we now have close to 5 mil- 
lion full-time college students. Apparently, the gains to be 
had from college attendance are important enough to cause 
young people to work, to borrow, and to mobilize funds in 
a variety of other ways tliat permit them to enroll. Alterna- 
tively, this suggests that the CSS financial need analysis is a 



very rough and elastic one, such that we should not be wedded 
too closely to it. 

This leads us to inquire whether we need alternate defini- 
tions of financial need— “need'" and ‘‘severe need” for example 
—analogous to different degrees of poverty. It. may be essen= 
dal to fill only the “severe need” component of financial need. 
But until we can better define what this concept means and 
can attach some numbers to it, we will not be able to explore 
this issue. 

Although a multitude of factors affects college attendance, 
the financial barriers— the costs of college and the inability to 
pay these costs—are not insignificant and presumably operate 
to prevent a number of qualified young people from attending 
degree-credit institutions of higher education. Financial aid, 
of course, operates to offset these barriers. But from this 
examination of the effect of below=cost tuition charges, it is 
clear that across-the-board reductions in college costs will be 
expensive and will do little to help the groups most in need 
of assistance. Increased financial aid for those already in 
college will do little to help those who never enrolL What 
seems to be called for instead are more selective policies which, 
by tying the effective costs of college to financial need and 



setting commensurately higher charges for those who can pay, 
will produce added revenue that will help to promote greater 
equality of educational opportunity.®^ 

To augment our knowledge on the impact of financial 
barriers, high priority must be given to the acquisition of more 
and better data. First, we need to know more about the 
amount of and distribution of various types of financial aid 
to^ different types of students, identified by family income 
level, ability to pay* institution attended, and other relevant 
diaracteristics. In this way the redistributional effects of 
financial aid allocations can be identified and analyzed. Sec- 
ond, we need to know much more about how college students 
finance their schooling, and how the sources of student rev- 
enue differ by student background, family income level, and 
the like. This information would permit a much better evalm 
ation of financial aid policies and practices, and better con- 
sideration of alternative methods for financing higher 
education. 

For an exploration of this approach, see W. Lee Hansen and Burton A. 
Weisbirod, “A New Approach to Higher Education Finance,'' in Mel Orwig 
cd., Financing Higher Education: /ilternatives for the Federal Government, 
in press. 
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I, INTRODUCTION 

Every State in the United States is constantly making sig- 
nificant decisions as to how much of its revenue must be 
directed to the support of higher education. In a time of 
phenomenal growth of enrollments, with the related facts of 
open admissions, curriculum changes, campus unrest, and 
diversification of institutions, the efforts of each State take on 
even gi eater importance as plans and programs are shaped to 
meet future needs. 

Never in the Nation's history have so many young people 
sought the "open door” of college for self-fulfillment and 
preparation for a better future. At the same time, the cost 
involved has never been higher. 

Both Federal and State governments are involved in creat- 
ing the public policy concerning higher education. One of 
the basic challenges is to be able to demonsfrate by work and 
practice that no young American who qualifies for and seeks 
higher education shall be denied the right to attend an appro- 
priate postsecondary school simply because he lacks the dollars 
to make the decision a reality. Too often in the past, socio- 
economic status has determined who would be able to improve 
himself through education beyotid high school. Financial 
barriers were real and continue to be so for many students. 
What is needed is a public commitment of funds so that no 
student can honestly say that he simply could not afford the 
cost of any form of higher education. 

For many, the American dream for higher education has 
another aspect. Not only should every effort be made to 
permit college attendance but, in addition, financial assistance 
should be provided to permit freedom of college choice. The 
wide diversity of both public and nonpublic institutions is a 
significant source of strength to the country. Unless funds 
are provided for financially needy students to attend non- 
public institutions, many of these colleges will cease to exist 
and will add to the building and staffing costs of the States 
and the Federal Government for more or larger public insti- 
tutions. Financial aid programs directed to students not only 
assist them but can also have an economic advantage by 
diverting their enrollment to a nonpublic college, thus avoid- 
ing the need for additional general support they would have 
at a public institution. 




This is a time of abundant opportunities for college attend- 
ance, provided the funds are available. Funds for cGllege 
attendance come from many sources, including the student 
himself (in the form of earnings and savings) , from his 
parents if they are financially able to provide, from educa 
tional loans (deferred obligations) , from general support 
from government or private funds, and from ronrepayable 
gift assist:: provided as scholarship or grant investments 

in the student. 

This study focuses primarily on the 19 States having com- 
prehensive State programs of undergraduate scholarships or 
gift assistance. Programs of categorical assistance— open only 
to those students with a unique human circumstance or to 
fulfill a distinct vocational need— are only briefly reviewed. 
Such programs, not generally open to all residents of the 
State to use at either public or nonpublic institutions, were 
not deemed comprehensive. 

The study therefore makes a brief review of general and 
categorica? State support of higher education, and analy^es 
the comprehensive undergraduate student aid programs as 
they exist in 1969--70 in the various States, including types 
and purposes of programs, awa7;ds and dollars available, 
selection procedures, and characteristics of recipients, all with 
appropriate tables. The study examines the degree to which 
the demand for financial assistance has been met and estimates 
future dollar needs for students. It looks at how State and 
Federal programs of financial gift assistance can be coordinated 
and examines the various philosophies of programs and the 
evolving changes in terms of both immediate and future 
needs. 

An appendix has been added to indicate the names, ad- 
dresses, telephone numbers and administrative personnel et 
the various comprehensive State programs described in the 



II. GENERAL AND CATEGORICAL STATE 
SUPPORT TO PUBLIC COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 



It is estimated that the legislators of all States are now 
appropriating annually an average of about $1,100 per student 
to the various public colleges and universities as a form of 
"scholarship" to permit young people to enroll for minimal 
or low tuition and fee charges. This average figure is for 
general operating expenses. The States have also added large 
amounts of funds for buildings and capital improvements as 
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their share in providing educaLional opportunity. Since total 
costs of operating State institutions of higher learning exceed 
State appropriated funds, most colleges must charge tuition 
and fees to assist in balancing their budgets. The significant 
issue facing every State is what should be provided from 
State funds and what should be charged in tuition to the 
students. The demands upon State treasuries are increasing 
in all areas, and 1969 saw large tuition increases at tax= 
assisted colleges and universities simply because legislators 
were not approving requested increases which would have 
permitted reasonably stable tuition levels. What happened 
in 1969 foretells the possibility of increasing pressure to pass 
the costs oj public colleges on to the student and his family. 
Yet, for many students, even lov/ or modest tuition charges 
were financial barriers. Only with increased gift assistance 
programs can the barriers of rising costs for needy students 
be overcome. 



To compound the problem of rising costs further, many 
States have authorized programs of categorical awards, often 
without regard to financial need, which either waived or paid 
for the tuition charges of recipient students. During 1968-69 
in Illinois, for example, about 42,000 students (37 percent of 
all the fuibcime uudergraduates at public 4-year universities) 
received tuition waivers through categorical awards. 

Each State is confronted with important decisions for those 
attending its public or State institutions. Who should and 
should not be expected to pay tuition charges for attendliig 
the respective colleges? Should financial need be a require- 
ment for any or all financial aid programs? All the compre- 
hensive State programs have financial need as a selection 
criterion. However, few of the various categorical award 
programs have financial need as a criterion. 

Acting with the autonomy which is rightfully theirs. States 
have responded over the years with various forms of cate- 
gorical aid. Such aid has a specific and delineated purpose. 
Often it was deemed important to provide an incentive for 
filling certain vocational needs, to provide a form of corn- 
pensation for previous military service or to provide assistance 
to the physically handicapped. 

Below is a partial listing of the types of persons eligible for 
categorical aid in the 50 States. 



Veterans 

Children of Deceased 
Veterans 

Widows of Deceased 
Veterans 

Children of Disabled 
Veterans 

Wives of Disabled Veterans 
Children of Veterans 
Nursing Candidates 
Medical Students 
Dental Students 
Future Teachers 
Descendants of Certain 
Races 

Highest Ranking Senior of 
Each High Scliool 
Optometrist Students 
Osteopadi Students 
V^ ictical Nurses 



Recreational Therapist 
Students 

Pharmacy Candidates 
Those Pursuing Courses 
Not Available in State 
Para-Medics 
Lawyer Aspirants 
School Psychologist 
Candidates 

Library Science Students 
Civil Engineering Students 
Blind Students 
Descendants of Confederate 
Soldiers or Sailors 
Future Teachers of the 
Handicapped 
Disabled Students 
Children of Disabled 
Parents 




Undoubtedly, many of the students awarded categorical 
financial aid attended college who would not have attended 
otherwise. It is equally true that for many others the aurard 
was not necessary to assure college attendance and was not 
required to pay the college costs the award was designed to 
meet. In a time of increasing college costs and pressures on 
the “pubi c jjursc, ' it behooves every State to reexamine care- 
fully the purposes and criteria for selection of all its special 
or categorical au^ards. 



III. COMPREHENSIVE UNDERGRADUATE 
STATE PROGRAMS OF FINANCIAL AID 
AVAILABLE TO STATE RESIDENTS ATTEND- 
ING PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

At present, the States of California, Connecticut. Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Wesi Virginia, and Wis- 
consin have general programs of undergraduate assistance 
applicable to both public and nonpublic institutions of higher 
education.* 

No two of the programs are identical. However, they do 
have some common characteristics. They are supported and 
authorized by an act of the legislature, open only to residents 
of the respective State, and each assesses the need of the 
applicant. 

Originally, in most States, comprehensive programs fol- 
lowed the tradition of college-administered scholarships by 
using some measure of talent such as test and/or high school 
record to identify the pool of talented youth and assist the 
needy among the talented. Public and personal recognition 
of talent as well as the conferring of monetary scholarships 
has been and continues to be a dual purpose of many of the 
competitive compreherisive programs. To implement fully 
the dual purpose, many States confer an honorary award to 
those not demonstrating financial need at the college of their 
choice. 

To encourage diversity of choice, most of the comprehentive 
State programs have defined their maximum awards so as not 
to exceed tuition and fees. This definition has permitted 
many States to invest in students attending nonpiiblic colleges, 
and thereby indirectly contribute to their support and general 
welfare. In this manner, broad State programs have sought 
to promote the continuation and the role of independent and 
private institutioris. 

As the analysis of each Statens program is made, it should be 
noted that comprehensive programs are in a condition of 
dynaniic change. New purposes are evolving and nev/ selec- 
tion variables are being introduced. A c^Humon thread in all 
these new developments is the provision of funds to permit 
the needy student to attend the college of his choice without 
designating a specific vocational future. The diversity of 
State comprehensive programs gives them vitality and strength 
to serve the “grass roots” needs of their constituents. Con- 
tinual evolution of the programs can be expected. 

♦Tlie author regrets that he was urmbJe to include the program of the 
State of Ohio, ^vhich was passed soon after the completion of this study. 



State nonrepayable assistance is playing an ever more sig» 
nificant role in the economics of higher education. States are 
investing in their financially ncecly youth as a special form of 
welfare prograni. Xhis aid is based on the pliilosophy that 
the human resources of any State must be developed not only 
for the benefit of the individual but indeed, for the general 
welfare of the State and Nation, 

State programs not only permit college-going to those who 
might not be financially able to attei. J, but also significantly 
affect college choice. Freedom of choice and the preservation 
of dit^ersity in higher education have motivated tiie large and 
comprehensive State programs. 



IV. STATE-BY-STATE REVIEW OF 
COMPREHENSIVE AID PROGRAMS 

The following is a listing by States the various compre- 
hensive assistance programs, both competitive and noniom- 
petitive, for 1969-70. .A detailed analysis of each prog. am is 
made later in the study. 

Califoniia: State Scholarship Program (competitive) ; College 
Opportunity Grant Program (noncompetitive) 

Connecticut: State Scholarship Program (competitive) 
IlHnois: State Scholarship Program (competitive) ; Grant 
Program (noncompetitive) 

Indiana: State Scholarship Program (competitive) 

Iowa: State Scholarship Program (competitive) : Tuition 
Grant Program for Private Colleges (noncompetitive) 
Kansas: State Scholarship Program (competitive) 

Maine: State Scholarship Program (competitive) 

Maryland: State Scholarship Program (competitive) 
Massachusetts: State Scholarship Program (competitive) 
Michigan: State Scholarship Program (competidve) : Tuition 
Grant Program (ncncompetitive) 

Minnesota: State Scholarship Program (competitive) ; Grant= 
imAid Program (noncompetitive) 



New Jersey: ScaLe Scholarship Program (competitive) ; Incen- 
tive Scholarships (noricompeticive) ; Tuition Aid Grant 
Program (noncompetitive) ; County (2-year) College Grant 
Program (noncompetitive) ; Educational Opportunity Fund 
for Disadvantaged (noncompetitive) 

New York: Regents Scholarship Program (competitive); 

Scholar Incentive Assistance Program (noncompetitive) 
Oregon: State Scholarship Program (competitive) ; Nonpiiblic 
College Grant Program (noncompetitive) 

Pennsylvania: State Scholarship Program (competitive); 

Education Incentive Program (noncompetitive) 

Rhode Island: State ScholarrliAp Program (competitive) 
Vermont: State Scholarship Program (competitive) 

West Virginia: State SchoLirship Program (competitive) 
Wisconsin: State Scholarship Program (competitive) ; Tuition 
Grant Program (noncompetitive) 

As noted, all of the 19 States have a comprehensive com^* 
petitive program. Ten of the States have added to their 
original program of comi^etitive assistance to better meet the 
particular needs of their young citizens. In addition, a num- 
ber of specialized State programs are noncompetitive. Iowa, 
Michigan, New Jersey^ and Wiscemin have programs of 
tuition grants for financially needy students attending non- 
public colleges and universities. Illinois and Minnesota lia\e 
grant programs to assist financiaily neecly students to attend 
public or ncnpublic institutions, with maximum awards 
equivalent in value to the competitive awards. New York 
and New Jersey have incentive programs to either serve as 
supplements to the competitive awards or to expand education 
opportunity to all who are in financial need. California, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania offer a special noncompetitive pro- 
gram for the economically disadvantaged. New Jersey also 
has special programs for graduates of 2-year colleges. Oregon 
has a special program for all residents without regard to 
financial need to attend 4-year nonpublic colleges in the State. 

The set of tables that follows shows the characteristics of 
the various competitive and specialized programs. 




Table i.^Compreh^nshfe 


State Compelitive Programs 


for Residents to Attend Public or 


Nonpub tic Institui ions^ 


1969-70 


State 


Year 

Began 


Maximum 

Award 


Total Dollars 

Appropriated 
For Awards 


Number of 
Monetary 
Awards 


Average 

Award 


Galifotiiia 


1956 


$2,000 


$11,288,475 


13,680 


$825 


Gonnecticut 


1964 


1,000 


87*^:500 


1,440 


609 


Tltinois - 


1958 


1,200 


12,000,000 


ITjlOO 


702 


jjiUiana 


. il966 


800 


3,080,000 


6350 


470 




1966 


800 


262,500 


400* 


656* 




ICnnsas 


1965 


500 


150,000 


409 


867 


^aine 


- 1967 


400 


61,000 


150 


407 


iVTaT 'lanfl 


1825* 


1,500 


2,900,000 


7,250 


400 


Ivfass aebusetts 


1958 


1,025 


2,000,000 


3,000 


667 


- 


1964 


800 


7,300,000 


16,780 


435 





1968 


800 


57.5,000 


960 


600 


Mr»w 


1959 


BOO 


6,900,000 


17,470 


395 


New York 


1913 


1,000 


28,800,000 


68,000 


424 


Oregon 


1935 


500 


167,000 


477 ' 


350 




1965 


800 


51,400,000 


76,150 


675 


Rhode Island 

V^2rjfncri4^ 


1961 

1965 


1,000 

1,000 


1,500,000 

1,099,255 


2,000 

2,100 


750 

523 


^^est Virginia 


1968 


600 


175,000 


625 


280 


Wisconsin 


1966 


800 


750,000 


1,925 


390 


Tc-tals or average 






131,286,730 


286,466 


565 



* Best estimata. . . . , . , . * 

Vermont's program is basically noncompetitive. Only 100 ($100) freshman awards are on a strictly competitive basis. 
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Table 2— Comprehensive State Coinpetitive Progrmns 


for it esi dents to Attend 


Public or 


Nonpublic 


Insli tut ions 






Perce ntage-monetaiy awarf^” 




Ferceot age-doll ars 


Mean parental income 


State 


at 


at 


in- 


OUt-Off 












public 


nonpublic 


State 


State 


public 


nospublic 


applicants 


winders 


California 


50 


50 


100 


0 


15 


85 


NA 


9,800 


Connecticut 


35 


65 


34 


66 


25* 


75* 


NA 


NA 


Illinois 


A2 


58 


100 


0 


19 


81 


11,644 


10.130 


Indiana 


48 


52 


100 


0 


48 


52 


NA 


NA 


Iowa 


60* 


40* 


100 


,0 


50* 


50* 


NA 


NA 


Kansas 


77 


25 


100 


0 


69 


31 


6,600 


6,000 


Maine 


50* 


50* 


98 


2 


50* 


50* 


NA 


NA 


Maryland 


60 


40 


100 


0 


60 


40 


NA 


NA 


Massachusetts 


35 




90 


10 


25 


75 


NA 


NA 


Michigan 


72 


28 


100 


0 


65 


35 


NA 


8,900 


Minnesota 


47 


53 


100 


0 


33 


67 


NA 


9,200 


New Jersey 


65 


35 


70 


80 


05 


35 


10599 


8,219 


New York 


50 


50 


100 


0 


38 


62 


KA 


NA 


Oregon 


70 


30 


100 


0 


67 


33 


NA 


NA 


Pennsylvania 


51 


49 


85 


15 


48 


.52 


9,500 


8,7.50 


Rhode Island 


55 


45 


60 


40 


45 


55 


NA 


7500 


Verniont ...................... 


00 


40 


85 


15 


60 


40 


NA 


NA 


West Virginia ............... 


90 


10 


100 


0 


78 


22 


7503 


5,360 


Wisconsin 


82 


18 


100 


0 


83 


17 


NA 


NA 


Weighted percentage 
















8,928 


or average 


58 


47 


92 


s 


42 


58 


NA 




or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 








125,262 


111,204 


217,434 ' 


19,032 


^5D.4M 


I75.9M 








Awards 


Awards 


Awards 


Awards 











•Besf. estimate. 

NA: Not Availa^ie. 



Table 3.-^Co7nprehensive Slate Gompetitive Progratns for Residents 
to Attend Pubiic or Nonpuhlic Institutions 



Table 4.^Cofftprehensive Slate Competitive Prografns for Residents 
to Ailetid Public or Nonpubltc Institutions 









Estimated Fereentage 


(Estiiiiated impacts of piogi; 


am on coUegC“gG.ing atid college choice) 








of mgti School Seniors 


= — - — - 




. 




state 




For Which Available Funds 




Percentages-without awards 








Permitted Cons'deratlon 


state 


Not Able to Attend 


Not Able io Attend 








- 




Aoy College 


College of Their Choice 


California 






2.0 


- ■ 






Connecticut 






1.4 


California 


5 


50 


Illinois 






9.0 


Cnrinprliriif' 


NA 


NA 


Indiana 








Tlijfic»i5 


18 


33 


Iowa 






1.0 


Indiana 


NA 


NA 


Kansas 






.6 


Tnwa . . - .. .. .............. .... 


30 


10 


Maine 







......... None* 


Kansas 


50 


50 


Maryland 


............................ 





20.0 


Maine 


NA 


NA 


Massachusetts ........... 








Maryland 


65 


30 


Michigan ................... 








Massachusetts 


NA 


NA 


Minnesota 






1.0 


Mirliigan 


30 


35 


New Jersey ................ 






11.5 


MmnesnL^. - - 


14 


27 


New York 






18,843** 


New Jersey 


NA 


NA 


Oregon 






5 


New York 


NA 


NA 


Pennsylvania 






97.0 


Oregon 


NA 


NA 


Rhode Island 








Pennsylvania 


NA 


NA 


Vermont 






145 


Rhode liland 


NA 


NA 


West Virginia 








Vermont 


80 


NA 


Wisconsin 








West Virginia 


40 


6 










Wiseonsin 


10 


5 



Program only available to 1967 winners to complete their education. 
•• Fixed niimber by law for new freshmen. 







■ 



NA: Not Available, 



Table ^.’-Comprehensive State Competitive Programs for Residents to / ttend Public or Nonpublic Instituiions 



Seleeiion criteria CJass years Type awards copferrsd 



State 


Test 


Rank or liigh 
School Record 


Frosh 


Soph 


Jr. 


Sr. 


Monetary 


Honorary 


Certificates 


California 


.. S.A.T. 


Required minimum 


+ 


+ 




+ 


4 






Connecticut .. 


. S.A.T. 


Rank 


+ 




4- 


+ 


4 




4 


lilinoL 


. A.U.T, 


Rank 


-H 




+ 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Indiana 


.. S AT. 


Rank 




+ 


4- 


+ 


4 


4 




Iowa 


.. .'i C.T. 


Rank and record 


+ 


+ 






4 


4 




Kansas 


.. A.C,T, or S. ' 


Rank 


+ 


+ 






4 


4 




Maine 


.. S.A.T. 


Rank 






+ 


4 


4 






Maryland 


.. S.A.T. 


Rank 


4- 


+ 


+ 


4 


4 






Massachusetts 


.. S.A.T, 


Rank 


+ 


4= 


+ 


4 


4 


4 




Michigan 


. A.C.T.** 


Rank 


+ 


4- 


+ 


4 


4 


4 




Minnesota 


.. Own S.A.T. 


Rank 


+ 


+ 


+ 


4 


4 


4 




New Jersey 


. S.A.T.* 


Rank* 


4" 


+ 


4- 


4 


4 






New York 


.. Regents 


None 


+ 


4- 


+ 


4 


4 




4 


Oregon 


.. S.A.T. 


Record 


+ 


+ 


+ 


4 


4 


4 




Pennsylvania .... 


.. S.A.T. 


None 


+ 


+ 


4- 


4 


4 






Rhode Island 


.. S,A.T, 


Rank 


+ 


a_ 


+ 


4 


4 


4 




Vermont 


. None 


None 




-h 


+ 


4 


4 


4 




West Virginia ... 


. A C.T. or S.A.T. 


Rank 


+ 


4- 


+ 


4 


4 




4 


Wisconsin 


.. High School selects 


+ 








4 







Based on Enrollment 



•Financial need also used in selection piocess 
••Special form of A.C.T. 



Table B.^Comprehensive Stale Competitive Programs for Residents to Attend Public or Noripublic Institutions 



(Changes in funding for awards in coinparing 1968»69 with 1969-70 award years) 



state 


1^68-69 


1969=70 




change 


Fereentage of 
Change 


California 


$ 7,700,000 


111,288,475 


4^ 


3383,475 


4 


46.6 


Connecticut 


693,000 


877,500 


4 


184300 


4 


26.6 


Illinois 


8,140,000 


12,000,000 


4 


3,860,000 


4 


47.4 


Indiana 


............... g,494B58 


8,080,000 


4 


585,142 


4 


233 


Iowa 


125,000 


262300 


4 


1S7300 


+110,0 


Kansas 


150,000 


150,000 




— 




0,0 


Maine 


61,000 


61,000 




— 




0.0 


Maryland 


2,257,300 


2,900,000 


4 


642,700 


4 


283 


Massachusetts ........................... 


................ 500,000 


2,000,000 


4 


1300,000 


+300.0 


Michigan ................................... 


6,2^0,000 


7,300,000 


4 


1,050,000 


4 


16.8 


Minnesota 


250,000 


575,000 


4 


825,000 


+130.0 


New Jersey 


................ 5,620,000 


6,900,000 


■‘r 


1.280,600 


4 


22.8 


New York 


26,000,000 


28,800,000 


4 


2,800,000* 


4 


10.8 


Oregon 


167,000 


167,000 




— 




0,0 


Pennsylvania 


46300,000 


51,400,000* 


4 


4,900,000 


4 


103 


Rhode Island 


1,800,000 


1300,000 


• r 


200,000 


4 


15.4 


Vermont 




1,099,255 


4 


205,278 


4 


23.0 


West Virginia 




175,000 


4 


150,000 


+600.0 


Wisconsin ........ ........................ 


750,000 


750,000 








0.0 


Totals 


109 877,140 


181,285,730 


4, 21,408390 


4 


19.5 



•Best estimate 
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Taiile 1 , —Comprehensive State 


Competitive Programs for Residei-its to 
(Unique restrictions on ai^-ards) 


Attend Public 


li blic l7tstilutions 




State 


l^imited To 
Tuition & Fees 


Can Be Used 
Out-of-State 


Can Be Used 
At For-Proflt 


Can Be Used 
At7.-Yr, 
Colleges 


Can Be Used 
At Nonprofit 
Voc./Tech. Schools 


Can Be Used 
At Hospital 
Schools Of 
Nursing 




California 


VES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Connecticut 


NO 


VES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


NO 


niiiiois 


YES 


NO 


NO 


YES 


NO 


NO 


Indiana 


YES 


NO 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


Iowa 


YES 


NO 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


Kansas 


YES 


NO 


NO 


YES 


NO 


NO 


Maine 


YES 


VES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


NO 


Maryland 


NO 


NO 


YES 


YES 


NO 


NO 


Massachusetts 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


Michigan 


YES 


NO 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NO 


Minnc.sota 


NO ^ 


NO 


NO 


YES 


YES 


YES 


New jersey 


YES 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


New York 


VES 


NO 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


Oregon ................... 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Pennsylvania 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Rhode Island ......... 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


NO 


Veiiiiont 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


YES 


YES 


West Virginia ... .... 


..................... YES 


NO 


NO 


YES 


NO 


NO 


Wisconsin ............... 


.................... NO 


NO 


NO 


YES 


YES 


YES 



*Phis SlOO Book Allowance 



The next set o£ tables shows specialized noncompetitive 
State programs for residents to attend public or nonpublic (or 
solely nonpublic) institutions during 1969=-70. The final 



table (table 12) provides a summary of all comprehensive 
State programs. 
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Table B.^Speciatized Noncompetittvc State Programs of Undergraduate Financial Gift Assistance^ 1969-70 



State and Program (s) 


Year 

Began 


Maximum 

Award 


Tutal Dollars 
Appropriated 
For Awards 


i# Monetary 
Awards 


Average 

Award 


California 












College Opportunity Grant 


1969 


Tuition and Fees 


$1,000,000 


1,000 


$1,000 


Illinois 




plus $1100 








Grant Program 


1967 


$1,200 


14,000,000 


21,375 


655 


Iowa 












Tuition Grant for Private College.^ 


1969 


1.000 


1,500,000 


1,S75* 


800* 


Michigan 












Tuition Giant 


1966 


800 


6,200,000 


7,250 


717 


Minnesota 












Grant-in *Aid 


1969 


800 


200,000 


333 


600 


New Jersey 












Incentive 


1966 


500 


1,300,000 


2.650 


490 


Tuition Aid Grant 


1969 


1,000 


1.000,000 


3.225 


310 


County College Grant .... 


1969 


1,000 


250,000 


318 


$00 


Educational Opportunity Fund 


1968 


800* 


2,400,000 


3,000 


800 


New York 












Scholar Incentive Assistance 


1961 


600 


80.000.000 


195,000 


154 


Oregon 












Nonpublic College Grant rrograni 


1969 


100 


648,400 


6,484 


100 


Pennsylvania 












Education Incentive Program 


1969 


800 


500,000 


1,250 


400 


Wisconsin 












Tuition Grant 


1965 


500 


2.200,000 


7385 


290 


Totals 






60.198,400 


251,340 


240 



♦ Best estimate 




Table 9. -Specialized Noncompetitive State Programs of Undergraduate Financial Gijt Assistance 

Percentage-Maaetaiv Awards Pereentage-DcHait Mean Pawntal Income 



State and Frograml 


At 

Public 


At 

Nonpublic 


In- 

state 


Out-of- 

state 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Applicants 


Winners 


California 

College Opportunity Grant 


96 


4 


100 


0 


95 


5 


15,500* * 


|4,760* 


Illinois 


53 


47 


100 


0 


24 


76 


9,002 


8,4'^3 




















Iowa 

Tuition Grant for Private Colleges 


0 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 


NA 


NA 


Michigan 

Tuition Grant 


0 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 


10,000* 


9,000 


Minnesota 

Grant*in-Aid - -itt..... t 


65 


85 


100 


0 


55 


45 


7J00* 


4,500* 


New Jersey 

Incentive 

Tuition Aid Grant 

County College Grant 

Educational Opportunity Fund** 


2 

0 

65 

NA 


9B 

100 

35 

NA 


100 

100 

35 

NA 


0 

0 

65 

NA 


1 

0 

65 

NA 


99 

100 

55 

NA 


NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 


NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 




















New York 

Scholar Incentive Assistance 


43 


57 


100 


0 


33 


67 


NA 


NA 


Oregon 

Nonpubiic College Grant 'Program 


0 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 


NA 


NA 


Pennsylvania 

Education Incentive Program 


NA 


NA 


100 


0 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Wisconsin 

Tuition Grant 


0 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100, 


NA 


NA 



NA: Not Available. 

*Best estimate 

•♦This program was administered by individual colleges of New Jersey 



Table iO.Specialized Noncompentwe State Progra 7 ns of Undergraduate 
Financial Gift Assistance 

Bitimated Perc^ntags 
of High Sehool Seniors 

State and Programs Which Available Funds 

Ferniittcd Consideration 



California 

Coliege Opportunity Grant 0.4 

llUnois 

Grant Program 0^0 

Iowa 

Tuition Grant for Private Colleges NA 

Michigan 

Tuition Grant 2^0 

Minnesota 

Grant-in-Aid .5 

New Jersey 

Incentive - * 

Tuition Aid Grant 2.0 

County College Grant NA 

Educational Opportunity Fund NA 

New York 

Scholar Incentive Program 100.0 

Oregon 

Nohpublic College Grant Program NA 

Pennsylvania 

/Education Incentive Program 1.0 

Wisconsin 

Tuition Grant NA 



NA: Not Available. 

er|c ^ 



Table U. —Specialized Noncompetitive State Programs of Undergraduate 
Financial Gift Assistance 

Percentage Who Went Without Awards 

State and Programs 

Not Able to Attend Attend College 

Aeo^ College Of Their Choice 



California 

College Opportunity Grant 50* ^*5* 

Illinois 

Grant Program 24 11 

Iowa 

Tuition Grant for Private Colleges ...... NA NA 

Michigan 

Tuition Grant 7.5* 50 * 

Minnesota 

Grant-in-Aid NA NA 

New Jersey 

Incentive NA NA 

County College Grant NA NA 

Tuition Aid Grant NA NA 

Educational Opportunity Fund NA NA 

New York 

Scholar Incentive Program NA NA 



Ore^n 

Nonpublic Grant * NA NA 

Pennsylvania 

Education Incentive Program NA NA 

Wisconsin 

Tuition Grant 2 10 



•Ben estimate 
NA: Not Available. 
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Table IZ.^Surnmary of All Comprehensive Undergraduate State Programs (Co?npetitive and Noncompetitwe) 
for Residents of the State to Attend Either Pubiic or NonpuhUc Colleges or Universities, 1969-70 



State 


Total Dollars 
Apprepriated 


Percent of Total 


Number of 
Awards 


Percent of Total 


Average 

Award 


California 


$12,288476 


6.4 


14,680 


3.0 




$837 


Connecclcuc 


877JOO 


.5 


1.440 


.3 




609 


Illinois 


26,000,000 


13,6 


38,475 


7,9 




676 


Indiana 


3,080,000 


1,6 


6350 


1,3 




470 


Iowa 


1i762,500 


.9 


2,275 


3 




775 


Kansas 


150,000 


.08 


409 


.08 




867 


Maine 


61,000 


.03 


ISO 


.03 




407 


Maryland 


2,900,000 


1.5 


7,250 


13 




400 


Massachusetts 


2,000,000 


1.0 


3,000 


.6 




667 


Michigan 


12300.000 


6,5 


24,030 


4.9 




526 


Minnesota 


776,000 


.4 


1,293 


.8 




60S 


New Jersey 


11,850,000 


62 


26,658 


5.5 




445 


New York 


38,800,000 


30.7 


263,000 


53.9 




224 


Oregon 


815,400 


A 


6,961 


1.4 




117 


Pennsylvania 


51,900,000 


27.1 


77,400 


15.9 




671 


Rhode Island 


1,500,000 


.8 


2,000 


.4 




750 


Vermont 


1.099,255 


.6 


2,100 


.4 




523 


West Virginia 


175,000 


.09 


625 


.1 




280 


Wisconsin 


2.950,000 


1.5 


9310 


1.9 




350 


Totals 


191,484,130 


100.0 


487,806 


100.0 
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V. UNDERGRADUATE DEMAND FOR 
FINANCIAL AID AND ESTIMATED 
FUTURE NEEDS 

It is estimated that 3 mill ion youth graduated from all 
secondary schools in the United States in 1969, About half 
of them entered college in 1969-70 as freshmen. These enter- 
ing freshmen comprised approximately 35 percent of all the 
fulhtime undergraduates* or about 4,285,000 students. 

The mean family income for all fall 1968 entering freshmen, 
as indicated in the March 10, 1969 issue of The Chronicle of 
Higher Education ^ was approximately $9,728, It is estimated 
that about half of these freshmen needed some form of gift 
assistance to attend the college of their choice. This would 
assume parental support as well as reasonable contributions 
from the student in the form of earning and modest 
borrowing. 

Therefore, it can be estimated that 2,142,500 students in 
1969-70 demonstrated the need for gift assistance to attend 
the college of their choice, Gompreiiensive State programs 
assisted 490,000 of these students, or 23 percent of them. 
Other programs (Federal, categorical State, private, and the 
colleges' own programs of awards) probably assisted about 
400,000 additional students, or an additional 19 percent. 
This means that about 1,252,000 students, or 68 percent, who 
were enrolled were in financial need. By necessity, they 
probably turned either to second choice colleges, excessive 
borrowing, excessive hours at work, or they have parents who 
are making unreasonable sacrifices of income or assets. If 
these students were to receive an average award of $400 (the 
approximate average to be received by winners in all compre= 
hensive State programs in 1969=70) , the additional gift dollars 
required would total approximately $500 million. 



Many educators estimate that by 1980 we should and could 
have a minimum of 80 percent of our high school graduates 
in an appropriate postsecondary institution. This increase 




of 3 percent per year over the next 10 years would add 90,000 
additional students each year to college enrolln^ents. Many 
of these will come from socioeconomic backgrounds requiring 
large amounts of financial aid. If 75 percent of these new 
students required financial assistance of at least $600, it would 
mean an additional $40.5 million per year to provide educa= 
tional opportunities for this group. 

Therefore, if all existing sources remain relatively constant, 
it can be estimated that for 1970-71 an additional $540.5 
million is needed and desirable. To allow for increases each 
year for a higher percentage of high school graduates in col- 
lege and the ever-widening gap between personal incomes and 
college costs, it would seem necessary to have an additional 
$60 million available nationally for each year thereafter in 
the 1970's. 

Both a quality output of educated citizens and the extension 
of opportunity for college attendance to thousands not now 
planning to attend require a huge investment of our financial 
resources. 

It is of interest to note that although the current efforts of 
the States, in concert with other efforts, are substantial, only 
about half of the financial “barriers” have been removed. 

VI. COORDINATION OF STATE AND 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Except for veteran's and social security educational benefits, 
the existing Federal financial aid programs for undergraduates 
are designed predominately for the truly economically under- 
privileged. The assurance of college opportunity (and not 
necessarily freedom of college choice) has been the thrust of 
most Federal programs of student aid. The Federal Govern- 
ment defines need relative to a specific family income. Many 
States compare a wide range of incomes with a specific college 
cost budget to determine financial need. 



States with noncompetitive grant programs are finding a 
substantial number of students holding both State grants and 
Federal Educational Opportunity Grants (EOG’s) to help 
meet total need. States with only competitive programs of 
undergraduate financial aid have not been able to identify 
large numbers of overlap candidates. This is because one of 
the truisms in the United States is the correlation between 
academic achievement and financial strength of a family. As 
a rule# talented students are usually less in need of gift dollars 
to attend college than the less talented. 

To coordinate fully the existing Federal EOG program# 
with its emphasis on very needy students, and the State efforts 
along these lines, a dynamic new form of creative federalism 
is needed. 

Although some States are reluctant to invest tax dollars in 
marginal students, others have taken the bold step to open 
college doors to all, with State programs of financial aid to 
keep open the door. Providing Federal matching funds or 
seed money to the States, in order to raise the much needed 
dollars, is one possible answer. The States now providing 
their own 'TOG" dollars cannot be ignored in any creative 
new plan. Past efforts must be recognized and expanded and 
new efforts must be motivated. The 19 States with compre- 
hensive programs represent 5S,6 percent of the U.S. popula- 
tion and possibly 70 percent of the Nation's wealth. The 
challenge is to involve the States with limited resources, to 
make them concerned about their young residents, and 
to reduce the impact of State-of-residence on college 
opportunity. 

Additional funds could, of course, be made available to the 
respective colleges. In the long run, this way may not best 
serve the needs of the individual. When a central State 
agency administers a financial aid pro^am, both flexibility of 
college choice and a more standard appraisal of financial need 
are more likely to be maintained. The problem of availability 
of dollars for a specific college choice is minimized. The 
development of strong and comprehensive State programs, 
with some funds provided by the Federal Government, appears 
to be the best long-range answer. 

States can continue to have competitive programs which 
can contribute greatly to the preservation of diversity of higher 
education within the State, They can, with Federal assistance, 
also develop significant funds to enable all needy students to 
receive financial aid at the postsecondary institution of their 
choice. 

To help reach this ideal, a form of creative federalism in 
financial aid to the disadvantaged appears wise and necessary. 
Without such an approach, State-by=State differences as to who 
can afford to attend and/or complete their education will only 
become greater. 



VII. VARIOUS PHILOSOPHIES OF 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 



Who should qualify for financial aid? What purposes are 
to be served in a particular financial aid program? Are all 
prospective recipients to be treated alike as regards the 
amount of award and/or eligibility to apply? 

® v>phy or objectives of any financial aid program are 
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most important considerations, Invested dollars should be 
the means to secure agreed-upon goals. The goals are the 
why of any private, institutional. State, or Federal pro^am 
of financial aid. 

In the past 15 years there have been dramatic changes in 
the philosophies of financial aid. The development of ob- 
jective systems of need analysis have contributed greatly to 
new philosophies. The question as to who could or should 
enroll in college has also contributed greatly to the rapid 
changes of purpose in financial aid programs. 

Originally, there were scholarships which were rewards for 
excellence in grade performance or for measured potential. 
These were truly gifts. Little, if any, regard was given to 
whether or not the recipient required the dollars to imple- 
ment his educational choice beyond high school. This made 
ma'iy prospective students objects for the highest bidder, and 
chaos and nonsense prevailed. Making a college decision on 
the basis of greater monetary return was finally viewed as 
most unacceptable. This operating philosophy has almost 
disappeared from the American scene. 

With the arrival of standardized and reasonably equitable 
objective need analysis systems, new tools were availaole to 
determine if high ability students truly possessed financial 
need. The situation improved since financial need was now 
relative to the ability of a family to pay for the actual costs 
of a particular college choice. The philosophy continues in 
most State competitive programs of assisting only the truly 
needy among the most able. To preserve the historic associa- 
tion of honor with high scholarship, many not qualifying on 
the basis of need are still given honorary scholarships (cer- 
tificates of recognition) . 

The next major change in operating philosophy was ac= 
ceptance of the that any enrollable needy student should 
have access to gift dollars to implement his postsecondary 
educational choice, regardless of past record or measured 
potential. For years these students had jobs or loans as their 
only sources of financial aid. 

Each of the States has had to examine what role its pro- 
grams of financial aid should serve. The rapid and recent 
expansion of specialized noncompetitive programs at the 
State level is a new response for new purposes. The basic 
questions to be faced are: 

1 . Should there be investments in students without financial 
need? 

2. Should there be investments in students to attend some 
college who would not attend any college without assistance? 

3. Should there be investments in students who need assist^ 
ance to attend the college of their choice when they could 
have afforded a less expensive choice? 

4. Are the economic interests of the State served best by 
encouraging students to attend nonpublic institutions instead 
of public institutions? 

5. Should measured academic potential or past record of 
the applicant give him a priority in financial aid 
consideration? 

6. Should degree of financial heed give an applicant a 
priority in financial aid consideration? 

7. Does true freedom of choice mean that out-of-State as 
well as imState college choices qualify for financial assistance? 

8. Does a postsecondary institution (specialized and/or 

i^r 
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profit*seeking) offering training for a job future unavailable 
elsewhere, qualify to have its needy students receive gift 
assistance? 

9, Do part-time students have financial need? If so, what 
different treatment is needed in relationship to full-time 

students? 

10. Are too many programs Gonfusing? For good com- 
munication of opportunity, would one central program serve 
all the needy citizens of a State who wish to attend their 
appropriate postsecondary choice? 

Means should follow ends. Until the ends to be served are 
carefully defined and understood, it is impossible to establish 
programs which are both relevant and effective. Sound philos- 
ophy must precede implementation* 

VIII. SUMMARY 

There is a great generation gap in understanding who 
should go to college and who should qualify for financial aid. 
The "Amerirnn dream” of climbing as high on a ladder as 
your “God given” abilities and personal efforts can take you 
infers that higher educatioii provides the important steps of 
the mythical ladder. Today, we are attempting to open the 
door and provide the dollars for all to climb. The dollars 
needed are more and more dependent upon the treasuries of 
the Federal and State governments. Many demands are made 
for the same dollars. Free higher education, fully paid by 
government for all students, does not seem fiscally possible in 
the foreseeable future. If it were possible, the ramifications for 
nonpublic institutions might be undesirable and unwelcome. 

The most realistic approach appears to be one of expecting 
parents to continue to provide what dollars they can; asking 
the student to invest to a realistic degree in his own future; 
enlisting private support from business, industry, and philan- 
thropic individuals; and expecting the Federal and State 
governments to supply the remaining dollar needs. The easy 
answer is to continue to pass rising costs to the student and 
his family. The harder but necessary answer is to expect the 
government to provide what is realistically needed. 

To seek more education after high school is becoming more 
than a privilege; it is a fundamental right. To go to the 
college of your choice is no longer limited in many States to 
those whose families can afford it. The unique characteristic 
of the United States higher education system is to provide for 
all citizens the freedom of eollege-going and college-choice, 
without the restraint of dollars available. 

Difficult decisions remain. Wealth and a high degree of 
industrialization are the characteristics of those States provid- 
ing the dollars and programs to implement these freedoms 
noted above. The economic resources of one's family and 
State of residence are big determinants as to whether or not 
one might have access to needed dollars. Creative federalism 
is challenged to provide incentives or programs to better 
equalize college attendance opportunities in any of the 50 
States in which its citizens reside. Funds from Washington 
and all the States must be combined to fully extend educa- 
tional opportunity to all. The development of our human 
resources should be our highest priority of national concern. 
^^®^.)pics of conversation among parents of college-bound 



youth are more frequent or full of anxiety than the ever 
increasing cost of attending postsecondary institutions. A chief 
concern of all legislators is the amo^mt of tax dollars which 
can and should go to support higher education. The pros- 
pective or enrolled college students continue to seek college 
as the “door of opportunity” and are confronted with im- 
portant choices of where and how to afford their choice. The 
overworked high school counselor and college financial aid 
officer attempt to do their best to make opportunities become 
real by providing information and counsel. Important de- 
cisions affecting millions of lives are being made in the 
changing and dynamic world of higher education. Admissions 
policies, curriculum change, financial aid programs and 
philosophies, and administrative structures are all in a state 
of change. 

Where are the funds for ccllege costs? Where should the 
funding responsibility be placed? Which students deserve an 
investment of Federal and/or State taxpayer dollars to help 
pay the costs? What role should the student play in placing 
himself in debt for future higher earnings? 

Until about 1958, almost all gift scholarship dollars for 
undergraduate college students were for the academically 
excellent or the veteran as a form of compensation for service 
to his country. Little regard was given to whether the re= 
cipient needed the dollar to attend college. In the past 12 
years, significant changes have taken place in financial aid 
practices. Financial need as a criterion has been almost uni- 
versally accepted. Huge amounts of Federal and State dollars 
have become available to replace largely the historic role of a 
college having to budget a specific amount cf its funds as the 
major source for scholarship, loan or student employment 
financial aid. High academic potential or outstanding previ- 
ous performance is no longer the sole criterion for those who 
seek to qualify for gift assistance. 

The existence of financial need to attend the postsecondary 
institution of the student's choice is the developing single 
criterion of emerging State programs. The economical ly 
disadvantaged, not merely the talented, are the focus of new 
programs. Talent search, early identification, and decision- 
making based upon assured financial assistance are all re- 
quired. To assist poor people to rise on the economic ladder 
requires financial gift aid for colleges to be available to the 
truly disadvantaged. Dollars invested in average or ”on 
paper” poor risk students is the new and frequent response 
to enhancing educational opportunity. The related problem 
of foregone earnings for low-income families when a major 
young wage tm'ner of the family is in college must also be 
faced and dealt with satisfactorily. 

Existing programs can be built upon, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment should encourage, not substitute, the non-Federal 
sources. Certain incentives, or “seed money,” must be pro- 
vided to motivate the 31 States without comprehensive 
programs. Tragically, it is true that low income students are 
more frequently found in States with low fiscal capacity. 

The problem is tremendous. Only in the United States is 
the problem given real concern. More dollars for higher 
education from tax funds assisting both the institutions and 
the individuals is surely one form of welfare which adds to 
the vitality and strength of a nation. The benefits are both 
immediate and long range. 



APPENDIX 

Directory of Comprehensive State Programs of 
Undergraduate Financial Aid 

Caufornia 

State Scholarship and Loan Gomiiiission 
7l4"P’^Street 

Sacramento* CaliL 95814 

926=445=0880 

Arthur Marmaduke, Executive Director 

Mrs. Dortha Morrison, Assistant Executive Director 

CONNEC3TICUT 

State Scholarship Commission 
340 Capitol Avenue 
P.O. Box IZZQ 

H^r’-ford^ Conn. UB115 

203“ 56tr 3910 

Dr. William H. James, Acting Secretary 
ILUNOIS 

Illinois State Scholarship Commission 
730 Waukegan Road 
P. O. Box 607 

Deerfield* 111. 60015 

312=945"1500 

Dr. Joseph D, Boyd, Executive Director 
Dr, Leroy Noel, Associate Executive Director 

Ralph Godziefci, Administrative Director, Scholarship and Grant Division 
Indiana 

State Scholarship Commission 
514 State Office Building 
100 N. Senate Avenue 

Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

S17-6BM445 

Claude I, Hughes, Executive Secretary 
Michael B. Cracraft* Assistant Executive Secretary 



Massaghusetts 

Board o£ Higher Education 
182 Tremont 

Boston, Mass. 02111 

617-’727-5867 

Graham Taylor, Director of Academic Planning 
Conrad L. Kohler* Executive Secretary 

Michigan 

Michigan Department of Education 
Division of Student Financial Aids 
P. O. Box 420 

lousing, Mich. 48910 

517-878-SS94 

Ronald J. Jursa, Director, Division of Student Financial Aids 
Patrick Cummings, Coordinator* Loans 
Neil Shriner, Coordinator, Scholarships 
Aaron Hall, Coordinator* Tuition Grants 

Minnesota 

Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission 
Suite 400* Capitol Square 
550 Cedar Street 

St Paul, Minn, 55101 

612=221-3321 

Richard C, Hawk* Executive Director 

Robert E. Leestamper, Assistant Executive Director for Programs and 
Planning 

George E. Risty* AssUiant Executive Director for Budget Administiation 
and Student Aids 

New Jersey 

New Jersey State Scliolarship Program 
State Department of Higher Education 
P. O, Box 1293 

Trenton, N. J. 08625 

609=292Hi646 

Dr, Elizabeth L, Ehart, Director 
Hubert A. Thomas, Assistant Director 
Thomas-V, Hartigan, Assistaiit Director 
Mrs. Nina R. Zachary* Supervisor 



Iowa 

Higher Education Facilities Commission 
1300 Dcs Moines Building 

Des Moines, Iowa 503(® 

515-2434)569 

W. L, Roy Wellborne, Executive Director 



Kansas 

Kansas State Department of Education 
120 E- 10th 

Topeka, Kans, 66812 

913-296-3944 

Kenneth J. Ekdahl, Consultant 



Maine 

Maine State Department of Education 
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L INTRODUCTION 

In recent years there has been a widening national con- 
sensus regarding the desirability of universal opportunity for 
postsecondary education. This aspiration has been accom- 
panied by a mounting insistence that education be more 
relevant to individual and social need— so much so that the 
word relevance regretably has become hackneyed and some- 
what unfashionable. This paper directs attention to the 
critical necessity that expanded educational opportunity be 
relevant to those new students whom it is intended to serve. 

From 1947 to 1967 the proportion of college-age young 
people actually enrolled in higher education institutions ap- 
proximately doubled.! In the same interval, the number of 
degrees conferred by colleges each year also increased twofold.^ 
Despite this prop-ess— and partly because of it— social and 
economic opportunity has become increasingly associated with 
access to higher education. Changes in the labor market 
illustrate one reason why. The poss number of service- 
oriented jobs increased by 56 percent“-28.8 million vs, 44.8 
million since 1950; jobs involved in production of goods 
decreased 3 percent— 30.7 million vs. 29,7 million-=during the 
same period.® That is, most new jobs have been in the service 
area, and this area mcludas the jobs which either require 
postsecondary education or are assumed to be required by 
personnel managers who hire accordingly. 

1 U.S. Office of Kdiieation, Progress of Public Education in the United 
States of America IP67-19d§, Waihington, D,C.: USOE, 1968, 

2 tJ,S, Office of Education, Digest of Educational Statistics 1968. Wash* 
ingt^Dn, D.C.: USOE, 1968. 

®U,3, .Bureau of the Census, Siatistical Abstract of the United States: 
f968. Washington, D.G.- USBC, 1968. 



It is these facts plus the recognition of deep-seated social 
injustice which have greatly intensified interest in expanding 
and equalizing opportunity for education beyond high school. 
Public officials examine the dimensions of the needr^ private 
citizens call for new levels of eflPort;^ and elected representa- 
tives seek feasible legislative proposals for **making available 
a postsecondary education to all young Americans who qualify 
and seek itr 

Consideration of tliis national goal naturally raises numer= 
ous difficult questions concerning facilities, faculty, and funds. 
A prior set of questions concerns the very nature of post- 
secondary education and the societal fu^ictions it serves. Any 
substantial expansion must certainly be relevant to individual 
and social needs. Regardless of the immediate pressures and 
the worthwhile intentions, ultimate success in educational or 
social terms must depend upon that relevancy. It is the 
purpose of this paper to examine relevancy with particular 
emphasis upon those populations which expanded opportunity 
would presumably serve. 

This is an unfortunately appropriate time to question the 
relevance of postsecondary education. Responsible c:onsider- 
ation of expanding educational opportunity must take into 
account some obvious facts. As the Carnegie Commission 
(1969) has recently put it, many colleges and universities are 
in “deep trouble.'" Unable to adjust adequately to the Guan- 
titative impact o£ drastically increased levels of responsibility 
in recent years, many institutions developed serious problems. 
“Campuses became centers of protest and rebellion. Adrain- 
istrators found their burdens virtually unbearable, and the 
public became confused and in many places, severely critical 
of higher education's performance."" 

These institutional problems both reflect and feed a wide 
assortment of student dissatisfactions. They range jfrom mih 
itant exasperation to indolent boredom— perhaps for varied 
reasons but typically explained under the general rubric of 
irrelevance. Some blame the professors who give too little 
attention to the legitimate needs of students. Others blame 
the system which attempts to serve too many students disinter- 
ested in the traditional goals of higher education. In any 

U,$. Department of Health, Eoiu^tion, and Welfere, Toward a Long 
Range Plan for Federal Financial Support for Higher Education. Wash- 
ington, D.C.! USDHEW, 1969. 

5 Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, Quality and Equality^ 
New Levels of Federal Responsibility for Higher Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1968. 

« Higher Education Amendments of 1968, Public Law 9Ch575. Wash- 
ington, I>.C.! Government Printing Office, 1968. 
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Table l.^Types of Relevance 


Basic Functions of Postsecondary Education 


To Serve the Needs of: 


Indivldunls 


Society 


Definition of Roles and ResponsibiL 
itlcs 


I PEE.SONAL RELE\^ANCE - 
Equal Opportunity for Individual 
Development 


II SOCIAL RELEVANCE - 
Pressure-release Mechanism for 
Support of the Democratic Process 


Development of Modes of Action 


III EDUCATIONAL RELEVANCE - 
Effective Instruction for Individna] 
Development 


IV ECONOMIC RELEVANCE -- 
Manpower Requirements and 
Occupational Truining 



event, expansion of postseconclary education in the name of 
equal opportunity, economic requireraent, social expectancy, 
or ubiquitous progress cannot ignore one fact: More of the 
same is, at best, an expensive and temporary expedient. It is 
no solace to add that improving the relevance of education 
is probably not much easier than improving society itself. 
Each year scores of books contribute to a discussion of the 
relevance of postseconclary eciucation. A series of excellent 
papers edited by McGratli illusti’ates tlie wide range of topics 
which must be considered in any serious discussion of uni= 
versal higher education.' The very limited space of this paper 
allows only modest objectives. The main purpose is to suggest 
various aspects of relevance which need to be taken into ac= 
count in considering specific proposals for expanding educa- 
tional opportunity be> ond high school, 

II. TYPES OF RELEVANCE 

There are many interpretations of the objectives of post- 
secondary education but no generally accepted translation 
into implications regarding the relevance of expanded oppor= 
tunity. Relevance is concerned mainly with qualitative as 
opposed to quantitative considerations. 

In 1916, A.N. Whitehead wrote, *'The essence of education 
is that it is religious.*'® These social instituf ions— education 
and religion— resemble one another in that their basic func- 
tions are both concerned with (1) definition of roles and 
responsibilities and (2) development of modes of action for 
carrying out those roles and responsibilities. As Nasatir® in- 
terprets Talcott Parsons,^® it is in the classroom that the com- 
mitments as well as the capacities essential for adequate 
performance of adult roles are developed. 

These two basic functions— defining roles and resijonsibil- 
ities and developing inodes of action— provide a means for 
defining general classes of relevance. Table 1 illustrates first 
that personal relevance and social relevance refer to the extent 
to which the role defining function serves individual ard 
societal needs. Defining roles means individual discovery of 

^ E. J. McGrath, Unwersal Higher Education. New ¥ork: McGraw-Hilb 
1966. 

N. Whitehead, Th^ Aims of Education and Other Essays. New 
York: Macmillan, 1929. 

D. Nasatirr “Resistance to Innovation in American Education/' in 
Werner 2. Hirsch and colleagues. Inventing Education for the Future. 
San Francisco: Chaiidler, 1967, 

ioT. Parsons, “The School Class as a Social System: Some of its Fiinc= 
dons in American Society/' Harvard Educational Review, 1959, VoL 29, 
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talents, interests, and opportunities; it also means recognizing 
duties to society. In broader application this function refers 
to a mechanism whereby society readjusts roles and marshals 
resources, both ethical and intellectuaL 

This function defines personal relevance for the individual 
and social relevance for society. Personal relevance means 
ready availability of appropriate postsecondary education to 
students, of whatever background, residence, or socioeconomic 
condition in order to foster individual development cf useful 
social roles. Social relevance refers to the capacity of post- 
secondary education to reorganize roles and responsibilities. 
This form of relevance has the characteristics of a pressure- 
release mechanism wlien acute social problems require the 
rapid adjustment essential to a viable democracy. 

The second basic function— development of modes of action 
— 'refers more specifically to the content of education. Modes 
of action include methods of approaching problems, and ways 
of fulfilling roles as well as particular bodies of knowledge and 
the techniques of individual occupations. As indicated in 
table I, effective development of modes of action for individu- 
als results in educational relevance. At the societal level 
effective modes of action mean economic relevance. 

The immediate requirements of educational relevance cen- 
ter on instructional methods and content which make 
education accessible and meaningful to individual students 
with different needs. As a longer range consideration, there 
is the necessity to make the learning process appropriate to the 
functions it will ultimately serve. A fundamental aspect of 
educatioiial relevance is the individuars intellectual and 
career development. 

From a social standpoint, development of modes of action 
can be construed as economic relevance* This follows readily 
from the assumption that society’s need for skills and tech- 
nology is basically an economic need* Economic relevance is 
particularly associated with meeting current manpower 
requirements. 

These four forms of relevance— personal, social, educational, 
and economic^are discussed in turn in the following para- 
graphs. Matters pertain ing directly to expanding opportunity 
necessarily receive primary attention here at the expense of 
numerous other obviously important aspects of the relevance 
of existing education for present students* The frequent 
lack of objective data concerning the relev 4nce of postsecon- 
dary education should be noted at the outset. As a conse- 
quence, present conditions can at beat be described only 
tentatively and barriers to educational opportunity which are 
cited must be regarded as potential and little understood in 




ni, PERSONAL RELEVANCE 

A generation ago only one persoi; in four attended college; 
within the next decade the ratio is likely to reach one in two 
and this doesn't couLit vast enrollments in other forms of post- 
secondary education. Thus, an inCTeasing majority of Amer= 
lean youth at all levels of achievement and social condition 
will look to education beyond age 18 to provide occupational 
training, to help define the indivi dual’s role in society, and to 
develop the intellectual resources necessary for a fulfilling life. 

An enhanced responsibility for serving youth falls upon 
postsecondary education during a period of critical social un- 
rest. It is worth adding that the governance of education be- 
yond high school is often diffuse and frequently has little 
formal connection with the high schools on the one hand or 
the world of work on the other. These problems make it all 
the more difficult to develop innovative, coordinated programs 
to help young people find useful and satisfying roles. 

In this context personal relevance takes on particular mean- 
ing, It is the equal opportunity for all students to develop 
their individually appropriate roles in society. If there is to 
be equal opportunity of expression, personally relevant to all 
young people, it must be supported by readily available re- 
sources which meet the needs of individuals. Personal rele- 
vance implies not only an absence of barriers to individual 
achievement and fulfillment, but also programs which ensure 
minimum inequities due to social conditions perhaps only 
partly relate ^ to individual aspiration and typically beyond 
individual intervention. 

Significant expansion of postsecondary education will in- 
volve predominantly a different type of student from those 
who attend college at the present. This is partly an assump- 
tion easily derived from statistical descriptions of students 
currently enrolled,’^ but partly a reflection of the social intent 
in expanding education beyond high schooL In either event 
we are talking about relevant educational opportunities for 
students who are not now, in any legitimate sense, in the 
mainstream of higher education. 

The following para^aphs include discussion of four poten- 
tial barriers to equal opportunity for individual development 
To lower these barriers to opportunity is to improve personal 
relevance in the most immediate way. 

Financial Restraints 

rhe most important single factor impeding educational 
opportunity beyond high school is commonly presumed to be 
financ’ d need though there is reason to doubt that this is 
compto®ly accurate. Ten years ago Co whig and Nam 
reported that some 15 to 20 percent of high school graduates 
said they were not going to college because they “lacked 
money.'' The same study indicated, however, a \^ery modest 
relationship between college attendance and family income. 
That conclusion is supported by recent data which inkilicate 

11 U.S. Bureau of the Census, ’*Chatacteristics of Students and Their 
CoHege$“Octoher 1966.“ Current Population Reports, SeticB P-20, No. 
188, 1969. 

12U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Educational Status, College Plans, and 
Occupational Status of Farm and Non-farm Youths? October 1959,” Wash- 

O D.C.: USBC, Series Census-ERS (P-27) , No. 30, 1961. 
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that some 35 percent of college student families have income 
below the national median.i^ 

Nonetheless, one boy in five and one girl in four in the 11th 
grade feel that inability to earn enough money will have a 
“great deal of influence^ on their possible decision to skip 
college, In another recent study, one-half of urbiin students 
not planning to attc .d college cited financial problems as the 
reasond'^ As Crawford s study has indicated, what students 
actually do is much dependent upon what aid is finally 
available.^*’ And there is evidence that the substantial in- 
crease in public and private student aid funds in recent years 
had an effect upon students. Jaffe and Adams cite compari- 
sons between 1959 and 1965 in the percentage of students at 
different fatnily income levels who plan to attend college.^' 
During this period affluent students raised their college ex- 
pectations by 6 percent whereas the rise for poor students was 
25 percent. Despite increases in aid, two out of three students 
still report at least some conctm regarding the financing of 
their education.^®. 

It seems possible to reconcile these somewhat conflicting 
lines of evidence by recognizing that students with marginal 
motivation are likely to regard any financial need as serious. 
Education which costs more than a poor student has right now 
is likely to be an irrelevant alternative among the possibilities 
he considers. Expansion of educational opportunity neces- 
sarily involves expanded financial support. These realities 
are recognized iri the recommendations of recent natioiial 
panels though exact details of such programs are subject to 
much debate.^-* For the purpose of expanding educational 
opportunity, work-study seems attractive to minority youth 
and politically inoftensive.^" It seems likely, however, that 
federally guaranteed loans may be the most realistic form of 
aid for many middle income families. Neither of these forms 
of aid can reduce the importance of low cost community 
institutions. 

Academic Standards 

Academic selectivity has been for many years a major 
screen in determining "who goes where to college,"^^ Re- 
is U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Characteriitics of Students and Their 
Col leges= October 1966/’ op, cit, 

14 D. Tillery, D. Donovan, and B. Sherman, SCOPE Grade Eleven 
ProfiU.^1968 Questwnnaire Sdected Items. New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1969, 

as D, M, Kiio-11, A Study of the College-Going Behavior of Urban High 
School Graduates, with Particular Attention to Black Youth Not Now in 
CoUegc, Wajhington, D.C.i Aiiierican Association of Junior Colleges, 
1069, minieo, 

ifl N. C. Crawford, Jr., “Effects of Offers of Financial Assistance on the 
College-going Decisions of Talented Students With Limited Financial 
Means.” NMSC Research Reports, 1967, Vol. 8, No. 5, 

17 A. J, Jaffe and W. Adams, American Higher Education in Transition. 
New York: Bureau of Applied Social Research, 1969. 

Jsj, A. Creager, et ah, “National Norms for Entering Frcshmen—Fail 
19^.“ ACE Research Reports, 1968, Vol. 3, No, L 

19 See U.S. DHEW, Toward a Long-Range Plan, . . and also 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, Qtiality and Equality. . , ,, 
op, at, 

20 D, M. Knoell, Toward Educational OpportunUy for All. Albany: 
State University of Netv York, 1966. 

21 A. W. Astln, Who Goes Where to Colleger Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1965, 
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centiy such selectivity has intensified at many institutions due 
to large increases in the college population, but has also 
become less critical in many areas because of the rapid de- 
velopment of open-door junior colleges. Discussion of ad- 
missions standards has revolved about questions concerning 
merit oriented admissions policy, appropriateness of current 
selection measures, and entrance credentials. 

Questioning of traditional ‘‘merit” selection has ranged 
from calm yet troubled reason,^- to more extreme positions 
suggesting that minority students should be admitted to higher 
institutions by committees of minority students and that they 
not be held to any academic standards for at least a year.^^ 
Various u-riters IiLve rhuiged that aptitude tests are an 
overused instrument of meritocratic selection in the case of 
privileged,-^ as well as poverty, students.-® 

The best available evicience is that traditional academic 
selection procedures are not biased in any usual sense of the 
word.-^ Of course, they do reflect faithfully the social and 
educational system wir'ch itself incorporates historic and sub- 
stantial bias of many sorts. The fundamental question is 
what general forms of selectivity will govern which students 
enroll in which programs and institutions. 

It is reasonable to assume that society must use its resources 
selectively, matching talents with jobs for the common and 
the individual good. Following Jencks, it is unlikely that 
it will be possible in the near future to improve greatly upon 
current indices of academic talent as traditionally defined.^" 
The problem seems to rest more in inflexible application of 
accepted values. In particular, talenj; is viewed too narrowly 
in the educative process. 

The majority of students feel that their best abilities lie 
outside of traditional academic areas."® Expanding service 
occupations and new careers seem certain to require talents 
other than middle class achievements.^^ The major college 
admissions testing agencies have initiated programs designed 
to yield a more complete picture of students' strengths,®® 
though much work remains to translate such information 



22 B. Thresher, CoUege Admissions and the Public Inte/esL New York; 
College Entrance ExaminaLion Boavd, 1966. 

B, W. McKcndall, Jr., <;d., Statk7v^de Seminar on Race and Poverty 
in Higher Education^ PaJo Altoi Coi.lega Entrance Examination Boards 
1968. 

24 M. A. Wallaeh and C. W. IVing, Jr., The Talented ?^tudent. San 
Frandscor Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 

A, Fishman, et a/., ‘‘Guidelines for Testing Minority Group Chil- 
dren.'* Journal of Social Issues, 1964, Vol. 20, pp. 129-145, 

26 See A. W, Astiii, “Racial Coniideratioiis i n College Admissions.** 
American Council on Education, 1969, miinco. See also J. C. Stanley and 
A. C. Porter, “Correlation of Scholastic Aptitude Test Score with College 
Grades for Negroes versus Whites,’' Journal of Educatio7ial Measurement, 
1967, Vol. 4. pp. 199=218. 

27 c, jencks, "Social Stratification and Higher Education." Harvard 
Educational Review, 1968, Vol. 38, pp. 277-316. 

28 D. Tillery, D. Donovan, and B. Sherman, SCOPE Four^State Profile 
Grade Twelve— 1966. New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 
1966. 

20 F. Rlessman and H. I. Popper, Up From Poverty. New York- Harp^ 
& Row, 1968, 

30 See American College Testing Program, College Student Profiles 
Norms for the ACT Assessment. Iowa City? ACTP, 1966. See also Com- 
parative Guidance and Placement Program, An Experimental Program for 
Junio^Colleges, New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1968. 
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into educational programs which are relevant to diverse 
talents. 

Admission credentials may well be an increasing barrier to 
relevant educational opportunity. The expansion of educa- 
tion in the armed services, proprietary institutions, adult 
oducatioTi, private business, etc,, has created large numbers 
of students whose educationa] opportunity is hampered by 
lack of credentials.®^ The College Level Examination Pro- 
gram does provide one formal route to higher education for 
such students.®" 

There has been much less research than informal specula- 
tion concerning the effect of secondary school credentials on 
opportunity for continued education. Data from Project 
TALENT indicate that college entrants are far more likely 
to have taken a college preparatory program than are non- 
college students. This finding is reinforced and extended by 
more recent census data.®® For example, among those above 
average in tested ability, 95 percent o£ college preparatory 
students planned to attend college while only 50 percent of 
similarly able students in other programs planned on college. 
That is, choice of high school program either exerts a direct 
influence on postsecondary plans or reflects an early disinterest 
in eollege not altered by the school. 

The same data show that it is chiefly the 2-year college 
which enables the nonpreparatory student to get to college. 
On the other hand, there is evidence which indicates that even 
at the 2-year college the high school curriculum nredicts 
entrance and nonentrance more accurately than does tested 
ability. Jaffe and Adams (1969) conclude that ”of the two 
academic variables, it is the curriculum rather than ability 
that appears to be the more obstinate obstacle.” Motivation, 
however, may be the real underlying variable. 

Data collected a decade ago give a discouraging impression 
of the school counselor's impact on students.®^ More recent 
information justifies considerably more optimism and possibly 
reflects substantial professional growth due in part to the 
effects of the National Defense Education Act.®'^ The actual 
effects of the counselor's ad\ice is a cloudy issue, howev^er, 
which may parallel the matter of school curriculum. Jaffe 
and Ada^„^>s conclude that guidance personnel often advise 
(one in five) above-average students not to enter college and 
that such advice is often followed (two in five) * 

D. M. Knoell also concludes from interview data that 
students with below average records are frequently told by 
teachers and counselors from junior high on that they are 
not ^'college material,” and it may be true that traditional 
colleges are frequently irrelevant to such students.®® Nat- 
urally, the secondary school must make distinction in achieve- 
ment and maintain standards, but it is most important that 



31 G. Venn, Man, Education and Work. Washington, D.C.: American 
Conndl on Education, 1064. 

33 j. N, Arbolino. College^ Level Examination Program: Description and 
Uses, 1968. New York: College Entrance Examination Board. 1968. 

33 A. J, Jaffe and W. Adams, op, eit* 

34 J, c. Flanagan, et al.. The American High School Student. Pitts- 
burgh: Project TALENT, University of Pittsburgh, 1964. 

3SD. Tillery, et aL, SCOPE Four’State Profile Grade Twelve— 1966, op. 

cit, 

3g n. M. Knoell, Toward Educational Opportunity for All. op. dt. 



those distinctions not be irreversible and that they recognize 
a wide variety of human talent and corresponding opportunity 
at the postsecondary level. 

There is every reason to expect that there will continue 
tc be considerable tension in the determination of academic 
standards at all critical levels of education. The major needs 
would seem to be maintenance of open-door policies in com- 
munity colleges; greater willingness to teach the student, not 
just the course; improved bases for guiding students into 
appropriate courses of study in high school and thereafter; 
flexible use of varied indices of talent and achievement; and 
emergency programs to rectify critical imbalances brought 
about by past inflexibility. There is an obvious need to 
understand better the impact of the school on the student's 
self=image; there is the parallel need to develop flexible means 
of keeping open many education- vocational options to students 
as they mature. 

Accessibility of Facilities 

Early in 1968, there was no inexpensive, nonselective in= 
stitution in the Washington, D.C area offering a wide range 
of college-level work, It is understandable, therefore, that 
Federal City College was deluged with applications when it 
opened its doors that fall.^" The example is well-known, but 
it illustrates a simple point. To a large number of potential 
students, an educational opportunity outside the immediate 
community is not a relevant alternative. 

Since Koos' early demonstration, there have been additional 
studies showing that community colleges increase the rate of 
college attendance in the local area,^^ Medsker and Trent 
have reported da;a indicating that junior colleges are more 
effective than alternate facilities in attracting students. 
Bashaw's study of Florida junior colleges suggests that college 
access rates doubled in those communities where new colleges 
were opened as compared with other localities without t 
colleges.^® 

Considering the very large role that proximity can evidently 
play, it is indeed surprising that so little research has been 
directed to the relation of demography to educational oppor- 
tunity, An initial question is the extent to which various 
populations in the country (urban-rural; black-white; East- 
West) live within commuting distance of a nonselective, 
inexpensive college. Data from a recent study indicate that 
less than half of the total population lives near such a **free 
access” college and that sizable inequities exist from one 
area to another,'*^ 



37 Federal City College, “Federal City College^an Urban Commitment.” 
Focus on the Federal City College j 1968, Vol. 2, No, 2. 

38 L. V. Koos, "How to Democratize the Junior-College Level,” The 
School Review, pp. 271^^284, 

L. L. Medsker and J. W. Trent, The Influence of Different Types of 
Public Higher Inslkutiom on College Attendance from Varying Socio- 
economic and Ability Levels, Berkeley: Center for Research and Develop- 
ment in Higher Education, University of California, 1965. 

L. Bashaw, “The Effect of Community Junior Colleges on the 
Proportion of the Local Population Who Seek Higher Education.” The 
Journal of Educational Research, 1965, VoL 58, pp. B27“S29. 

« W. W. WilUn^am, Free Access Higher Bducation, New York: 
« ”ntrance Examination Board, 1970. 
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Additional important questions inclu.le: What changes in 

such opportunity have taken place during the last increase in 
college facilities but concomitpnt widespread rise in tuition 
and selectivity over the past decade; and how well do these 
“free access*' colleges actually serve their communities by 
providing relevant programs and attracting students who caii 
best profit? It is reasonable to assume that true universal 
higher education, if it is to be achieved, must exist unbounded 
by accidents of geography. It seems therefore important to 
understand how the location of institutions affects local cir- 
cumstances, But it is immediately apparent that many popu- 
lation centers are deficient or completely lacking in acce.ssible 
education beyond high school. This is a specific inequity 
which can be remedied but will require substantial resources. 

Social Differences in Access 

Even assuming that all financial, academic, and physical 
barriers to postsecondary opportunity can be dealt with 
effectively, it is almost certain that inequities will remain 
for various groups which have some means nf social identifica- 
tion. These include ethnic groups, class strata, geographic 
regions, students from different types of high schools, and 
even sex. Such differences are extremely important because 
they carry with them the assumption of overarching social 
effects which hamper individual freedom and ultimately find 
political expression. 

One way in which these social effects are presumed to 
operate is to inhibit motivation. We have already recounted 
evidence of inappropriately low aspiration in relation to 
educational opportunity. Jafte and Adams* data further 
indicate that substantial numbers of students (minority stu- 
dents in particular) do not desire college but plan to go 
anyway. In another context, Knoell concludes that many 
students are either disinterested or find sure marginal em- 
ployment a greater attraction than long range educational 
possibilities,'*- This lack of motivation for further education 
may be variously attributed to school, home, and class effects. 

On the other side, there is the straightforward question of 
what sort of education different students want and whether 
there are appropriate programs available. The question 
requires gathering information concerning background, aspira- 
tion, and needs from representative groups of prospective 
students and casting it against plans for programs, facilities, 
faculty, supporting services, etc. This is a critical need which 
lies at the heart of State and Federal planning. 

Due to the virtual lack of administrative connection be- 
tween secondary and subsequent education in most instances, 
it is almost impossible to coordinate needs and opportunities 
or to know what happens to any group of 18-year-olds unless 
they are specifically surveyed and followed up. The important 
point is that equal opportunity demands more than the mere 
assumption that opportunity is equal in the absence of con- 
trary evidence. 

The best example of our present inability to answer even 
routine questions regarding equal opportunity among social 
groups is the case of the black American. Even though there 
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has been intense interest, it is not possible to say definitely 
whether the college access rate of blacks is catching up with 
the majority rate or not. Census data indicate that access 
rates increased for whites more rapidly than for nonwhites 
from the early fifties to the early sixties.-*'^ Data for the past 
several critical years are either incomplete or impossible to 
interpret in comparable terms. 

Identification of social inequities in educational opportunity 
carries two implications. First, it represents a breakdown in 
the system designed to insure individual opportunity. Second, 
it requires special restitution to bring opportunity into better 
balance. With adequate social bookkeeping, it rvould not 
have been necessary to wait so long for Federa’ programs like 
Talent .Search or for an evaluation of their gfEectiveness, 



onistic qualities. It needs autonomy which allows it to pursue 
truth, flexibility which permits rapid adaptation to new needs, 
and the social commitment required of any vital and effective 
institution. Present conditions and available evidence suggest 
that it is the latter two, flexibility and social commitment, 
which now need strengthening. 

Perhaps the best line of current evidence concerning social 
relevance lies in the quality of student protests. “What has 
been gingerly referred to as student unrest is turning, on many 
campusesi into open warfare involving not only students but 
faculty, trustees, and State legislatures."^® Peterson’s survey 
of student protest in 1967-68 is particularly revealing.^® The 
six issues most often Involved at 50 large public universities 
were: 



IV. SOCIAL RELEVANCE 

In performing the basic function of defining social roles 
and responsibilities, postsecondary education serves the broad 
interests of society by providing pressure-release mechanisms 
in times of stress. The pressure-release mechanism works in 
one way to marshal those resources and apply them where 
they are needed. It also works a.s a buffer and means for large 
scale reorganizing of social roles, 

Galbraith has placed considerable stress upon the marshal- 
ing function, calling higher education institutions the most 
important resource in the modern industrial system.'^® Kerr 
also emphasizes this capacity, tracing its origins to the Morrill 
Act of 1862 and subsequently to the massive Federal funding 
of scientific research over the past 25 years.*^^ The best recent 
examples of this capacity in action are the response to national 
threat during World War II and national pre.stige in the 
Sputnik era. On the other hand, Lazarsfeld and Thielens 
documented a signal failure of higher education as a moral 
resource during the McCarthy period.^" 

There are other times of stress which call not so much for 
application of resQurces as for adjustment of roles across 
society. As Gardner has described the educational system, 
it is the indispensable instrument of the revolution in social 
organization,^® A striking period of social adjustment oc- 
eurred with the return of veterans in the late 1940's, The 
country is now faced with a far more serious task of social 
reorganization involving a substantial proportion of the mi- 
nority and majority population. Expanded opportunity for 
more relevant postsecondary education is commonly regarded 
as a major possibility for mitigating current social injustice. 

In order to maintain social relevance in these terms, educa- 
tion-higher education in particular— needs all of the normal 
'.physical and financial resources plus three somewhat antag- 
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Percent of 

Issue Universities 

Involved 

Campus recruiting by other agencies 68% 

U.S. policies regarding Vietnam 64 

Can i pus recruiting by armed services 56 

Racial disciiminatiGn 48 

Civil rights 46 

The Draft 46 



Of the 27 types of protest included in the survey, ranging 
from curriculum inflexibility (18 percent) to academic free- 
dom (8 j^ercent) to living regulations (30 percent) , the 
notable fact is that every one of the six most frequent types 
concerned moral issues involving social commitments of 
students. 

One interpretation of the student rebellion is the acting 
out of needs felt deeply by students but not sufficiently 
channeled by the existing educational framework. The blase 
indifference and inadequate social commitment which anger 
and turn off students are by no means the whole story, but they 
provide substantial challenge for improving the social rele- 
vance of postsecondary education. 

There is, however, another need dramatically documented 
by e^^ents so recent they exist primarily in the collective 
conscience and the public press. This is the need for sufficient 
flexibility to cieate useful and appropriate programs for new 
students with radically new problems and aspirations. The 
Black Studies movement has taken on dramatic proportions 
and given needed attention to the tensions which exist be- 
tween established values and new definitions of social 
relet^ance,^^ 

These forms of relevance-asocial commitment and flexibility 
to serve new students— have a direct bearing upon the breadth 
of educational opportunity in fairly obvious ways. Inade- 
quate commitment to problems of society or the immediate 
community reinforces an impression of detachment hardly 
attractive to educationally marginal youth. And the educa- 
tional flexibility to generate programs which will attract new 
students is a closely related requirement 
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Social Commitment 

When thoughtful and responsible students complain of an 
impersonal competitive, and materialistic system and seek to 
have their institutions confront these moral issues, they speak 
not only of education but of society as well. These issues 
involve man's relation to man, and they pertain to every 
community. It is noteworthy that among the most important 
objectives of college freshmen are to “develop a philosophy 
of life," "help others in difficulty," and "keep up with political 
affairs."®^ And the main factors influencing students’ choice 
of college are the teaching reputation and a friendly environ- 
raent,^^ These values see'm clear enough. They indicate a 
strong sense of community and social involvement which 
students hope to find in the college experience. It is the loss 
of this sense of community which Moynihan has called one of 
our root problems.^^ 

This form of social commitment means basically that people 
care about one another and feel personally responsible for 
their acts and their environment. In the move to bigness, some 
colleges have used the “cluster college” approach in an attempt 
to maintain a sense of communky. This model has evidently 
worked well,^® but its application and effects seem limited to 
certain essentially academic situations. The social commit- 
ment implied by “sense of community" should typically mean 
a good deal more chan internal physical arrangements. It 
should mean that the institution is channeling the commit- 
ments of its faculty and students in socially useful ways and 
directly supporting its immediate environment in the process. 
As Weaver states, community education has become a cultural 
imperative.^^ 

This is by no means a new concern. The 2-year colleges 
have long emphasized community service as a means of im- 
proving social relevance.^^ Recently proposed models have 
detailed the advantages of fluid no=wall campuses in urban 
settings.®® Such institutions can adapt to urban needs and 
constitute rich laboratories to study and ameliorate social 
problems. The Urban Educational Center is a new and 
successful example of putting community needs first. The 
master plan adopted by the Board of Higher Education of 
the City University of New York integrates all postsecondary 
needs into one system.^’® Finally, the urban campus reaches 
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its logical conclusion in the multi campus, open-door, regional 
university proposed by Peterson.®^ 

These are useful arrangements, but they do not deal 
effectively with the main problem— inadequate means of ex- 
pressing social commitment on thousands of existing campuses. 
To be quite concrete, a specific need is to devise ways to 
promote useful interaction between the substantial student 
and faculty resources of institutions and the problem-ridden 
communities which surround them. The two have al’vays 
tended to be isolated and there are insufficient formal means 
for bonging them together. As a result, "free universities" 
or twilight organizations such as. “Vocations for Social Change" 
provide an avenue for a few students willing to work outside 
normal institutional channels."- They very likely help those 
involved but their informal character precludes either large 
social impact or moral benefit to orthodox institutions. The 
need remains to develop ways to nourish social commitment 
on the campus so that it yields immediate, practical, and 
personal results for students, faculty and community. The 
Behavioral and Social Sciences Survey Committee of the 
National Academy of Sciences has just recently recommended 
the establishment of Graduate Schools of Applied Behavioral 
Science to work toward the solution of social problems.®® 
Such schools could definitely support social action, though 
additional aiTangements are required which might have more 
immediate impact on students and the educational process. 

One possibility would be a Federal seed program of nu- 
merous but relatively small institutional grants to establish 
interdisciplinary Centers for Community Service. The intent 
would be to discover and work on social problems in the 
immediate environment, perhaps largely through student 
practicum work. Such a center could serve many purposes: 
as an interdisciplinary catalyst, as a funding umbrella, as a 
window to the community, as a focus for institutional changes, 
as an instructional medium, as a community resource, and as 
a moral force in the institution. 

Service to New Students 

Expanding educational opportunity has brought with it the 
reality that new breeds of students require new breeds of 
education. This seems true because of two facts acting jointly. 
First, culturally different students frequently do not respond 
to traditional education cast in a dominant culture mold.®^ 
Second, the operation of minority culture identification and 
pride has given new importance to cultural emphasis and in 
some cases separatism. It is well recognized that useful al= 
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ternatives to traditional education are, as yet, la.geiy un= 
known or untested and that there is divisive opinion regarding 
appropriate educational expression of minority pride. Both 
serve to complicate considerably any discussion of how edu- 
cation should exercise flexibility in serving new students. 

Very recent innovations are of three general types. The 
first emphasizes cultural identification and the mutual assist- 
ance which comes from programs designed for minority 
students. Black studies represents the major thrust given 
additional impetus by a series of recent foundation grants. 
This general approach is also expressed in colleges designed 
to serve minority groups. Examples include Navaho Com- 
munity College and the previously mentioned Urban Edu- 
cational Center. 

The New Careers movement is a provocative second ap- 
proach which places primary emphasis upon the immediate 
educational- vocational needs of the poor, regardless of minority 
identification.^’^ It involves close ties between postsecondary 
institutions and private enterprise with the watchword, “job 
now— degree later.*" The College of Human Services is a new 
institution which serves the urban poor with heavy emphasis 
upon New Careers.®^ 

The third approach represents bootstrap innovations in 
relatively conventional settings such as Upward Bound, 
Higher Horizons, National Scholarship Service, and Fund for 
Negro Students, etc. The conference on Higher Education 
for the Disadvantaged spotlighted the Experiment in Higher 
Education (1968) at Southern Illinois University plus other 
promising programs. These seem tQ represent a new level of 
sophistication in the currently derided compensatory tradition. 

These approaches to ser\dng new students span a broad 
spectrum, though they still affect relatively small numbers of 
students. It is commonly recognized in mid-1969 that there 
is an irnportant race between public loss of patience with 
student unrest and the development of useful programs to 
mitigate the cause of that unrest. Each of the three general 
approaches mentioned above has merit for different reasons. 
The New Careers program is particularly attractive because 
it deals in one way or another with most of the barriers to 
educational opportunity outlined in this paper. 

V. EDUCATIONAL RELEVANCE 

In the present context educational relevance refers to 
“developing modes of action** which help and permit young 
people to fulfill appropriate roles and responsibilities. Modes 
of action include occupational preparation as well as the 
social skills and confidence to pursue careers with success and 
satisfaction. They include personal values in addition to an 
understanding of general forms of inquiry which protect in- 
dividuals from intellectual obsolescence in rapidly changing 
world. As eloquently stated by Axelrod and others: 
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For most people, getting an education appears to be a 
matter of acquiring units of information- how much one 
acquires is in direct proportion to the number of semesters 
spent in college. There is rarely any suggestion that a 
college education might improve the individual, that it 
might broaden his horizons, liberate him from dogma, from 
prejudice, or from internal conflict that limits his humanity. 
Seldom does any member of the general public visualize a 
college education helping a student to find himself, and 
rarely does he think of education as consisting of a total 
experience embracing not only courses and examinations, 
but- also opportunities for students to try new styles of life, 
to learn from each other, or to form their beliefs through 
involvement in controversial issues.®® 

This process of student development is closely related to 
what sociologists are likely to call socialization.^® Educational 
relevance has an obvious bearing upon the expansion of 
educational opportunity since opportunity is not automati- 
cally achieved upon enrollment at an institution. If the 
opportunity is to mean anything, it must involve relevant 
experience which lasts through to a useful outcome. New 
matriculants who end up as resentful dropouts or apathetic 
accumulators of dubious credits amount only to shady 
statistics, not social progress. 

Recent literature suggests two critical areas of concern in 
improving educational relevance. (1) Instructional quality— 
“Nearly every discussion of student unrest points out the 
relation of that problem to the poor teaching that is found 
on college and university campuses.** (2) Student develop- 
ment— “I state the case for individual development as the 
primary aim of education , . . for It is only through indi- 
vidual development that a person can maintain his humanity 
and become truly useful in our technological, post-capitalistic 
society.'* Relevant occupational training is a third area of 
concern which might well be discussed here, but is deferred 
until the next section since it is more closely related to man= 
power considerations. 

Instructional Quality 

In the large literature of excellent though often unheeded 
articles on teaching at the postsecondary level, two key 
problems frequently emerge. The first Is faculty reward for 
activities other than teaching; the second is outmoded atti- 
tudes and practices. There are few good ideas on how to 
change the reward system but there is wide consensus that 
education can be made more relevant by broadening the 
conception of instruction. Various writers have suggested 
the following specific aspects of instruction which need to be 
viewed in a broader context: 

1. Areas of Instruction— most instruction takes place in the 
traditional academic-conceptual area. Other areas include es- 
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thetic-artistic, “people=oriented, inanimate objects, motoric ex= 
pression, and the art of sociability. "'But the essential thing 
is to move beyond a 'single variable' conception of teaching/’'^ 

2. Student Experiences— students need a variety of experi- 
ences such as: independent study, a sustained relationship 
with an adult role model, understanding of a different sub- 
culture, a sustained off-campus experience, a number of intense 
but brief ad hoc activities, opportunity to gain understanding 
of his own emotions and those of others, experience with use 
of new media, and an aesthetically creative experience re- 
gardless of performance level.^® 

3. Methods of Instruction — it is possible to broaden the 
methods of instruction through a wide variety of technological 
innovations developed at a limited number of colleges. 
There are additional promising new methods and well- 
proven techniques from the armed services which should be 
tried particularly in occupational curriculums. In general 
the armed services should have the opportunity to prove or 
disprove their cloakroom reputation of knowing more about 
iflStruction and training than do educational institutions. 

4. Learning Situations— instruction should take place in 
situations other than the class and laboratory whenever ap- 
propriate. "For the college to facilitate the fullest prowth 
of the human personality, it ought to reflect the world beyond 
the campuses in every feasible way." 

5. Kinds of Faculty — "A new kind of faculty must appear, 
composed of men and women whose primary concern is the 
facilitation of the learning experience of students. . . 

One way to accomplish this is to enlist skilled and dedicated 
people from nonacademic professions.®^ 

6. Methods of Evaluation— the Muscatine (1966) report 
indicates general student resentment of the grading system 
while Hoyt's analysis brings the real validity of grades into 
question.®® Both suggest the need for additional means of 
evaluation of student performance and development. Davis' 
work on faculty evaluation is one significant step in this 
direction.®^ 

The central problem of improving instruction is to devise 
ways to bring an altered reward system to bear on loosening 
up these six aspects of the teaching-learning process. 
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Student Development 

Axelrod d£ al, sum up the recent research on the impact of 
coilege on students saying that the present evidence is that 
the college experience does make a difference but "the in- 
fluences producing the change are factors other than the 
educational program as conceived and implemented by the 
faculty." Recent data from Project SCOPE at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley confirm this view,®" To a 
marked extent (typically four or five to one) students cited 
other students and outside speakers as the people who had 
most influenced their views on important social issues. As 
Katz et al. observe, most educators have been concerned with 
quantity instead of quality, and with professional interests 
instead of the student whose development should be the 
central concern of education.®® 

It is only in recent years that the matter of student develop- 
merit has become such a major issue as to provoke a respected 
group of educators to recommend that "the whole freshman 
year should be viewed as an orientation to learning rather 
than the first year of academic instruction." Leland's re- 
view documents the correspondingly recent emergence of 
career development as ti field oi research and theory, particu- 
larly at Harvard and Columbia.®^ 

One problem is to help the student understand educational 
and career alternatives as they relate to his interests and 
competencies. The work of Tiedemafl and his colleagues 
(1965) on an Information System for Vocational Decisions is 
an important development. Katz et aL propose to take the 
problem to the heart of the curriculum and build individual 
educational programs upon Interests and proficiencies rather 
than credits and departmental lines.®^ 

In the final analysis the question is whether the educational 
experience will contribute to the development of a mature 
and competent adult, able to contribute to society and defend 
its basic values. The education of women, the often neglected 
majority, provides a dramatic example of how far we have 
to go. Katz has written a compelling account of the inade- 
quacies of higher education for women as they relate to the 
realities of adult life.®^ But as is often true in matters of 
educational relevancy, the problem starts and ends in society. 

As with quality of instruction, the problem of bringing 
proper attention to student development seems tightly bound 
in the tensions which exist between the educational interests 
and the discipline interests of the faculty. As long as the 
Federal Government and private foundations continue to 
reward research and scholarly activity in such a manner that 
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they compete with faculty interest in student development, 
it is hard to imagine ho%v present circumstances will change 
substantially. 



VI. ECONOMIC RELEVANCE 

Education has economic relevance to the extent that it 
develops modes of individual action which are useful to 
society at large. Xhat is, economic relevance stems from the 
relation of education to work. Most observers readily agree 
that the development of human resources is a vital national 
objective. Most also agree that education is a primary route 
to a better job. These two generalizations are largely based 
upon self-evident rationale, observation of differences among 
nations and the oft-docuniented relationship between edu- 
cational attainment and income.®*^ Most of the interesting 
and important questions lie in the murky midrange between 
these two truisms. 

Two general questions serve to illustrate the complexity of 
the issue. What is the economic value of education? How 
much education is needed at what levels? Becker's provoca= 
tive theory of human capital suggests, under empirical test, 
that the rate of return for individual investment in formal 
education is substantia] and the effect of a college degree itself 
is gi^eater than the effect due to ability differences among 
individuals.^^ It is noted, however, that this pioneer analysis 
is concerned almost completely with monetary gain and 
does not include indirect effects on the economy, social benefit, 
or nonmonetary gain to the individual, each of which might 
be judged a more critical outcome of the investment of human 
capital in education. 

There are a good deal of data available but few empirical 
grounds for agreement on how much education the economy 
needs. Various writers have suggested that additional voca- 
tional training may be necessary to reduce unemployment 
among youth,®® Followup studies and cost-benefit analyses ^ 
support the general assumption that current vocational 
training programs serve the economic interests of individuals 
and society. On the other hand. Jobs now requiring post- 
secondary training do not account for much more than 
one-third of the work force ^ nor is that proportion projected 
to increase substantially in the 1970's,^ Also, Jaffe and 
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Froomkin point out that the number of jobs dropouts can 
perform is increasing faster than dropouts.^ These authors 
argue that higher unemployment rates of blacks and youth 
must be attributed to the fact that employers give preference 
to better educated applicants. This implies, in turn, that the 
main affect of wider training would be to place others at the 
end of the employment line. 

These conflicting lines of evidence tend to confirm that 
educational opportunity is more a social and political matter 
than it is economic or educational. Nonetheless, economic 
and educational considerations are critical in expanding rele- 
vant opportunity. Two major considerations are the relevance 
of occupational training and accurate estimates of manpower 
requirements. The first is a short-term form of economic 
relevance. The second, being long term, operates with greater 
lead time requirements and less reliable information. 

Occupational Training 

The National Commission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress warned that the high rate of unemployment 
of youth and blacks will likely continue to rise unless they 
can increase their representation in expanding occupations 
at a faster rate than has been true in the recent past.^ And 
Knoell emphasizes the importance of a definite occupational 
outcome in attracting marginal youth to postsecondary edu- 
cation.® One of the most provocative possibilities in meeting 
this problem is the previously mentioned New Careers 
movement. 

The basic idea of New Careers is to establish career ladders 
containing specific grades of advancement for the under- 
educated poor, each grade being associated with levels of 
training and supplementary education. The emphasis is upon 
the career and a solution to the major problem of the under- 
employed— an immediate job with a future. This emphasis 
upon the job should tend to promote occupational relevancy 
of the training, though pilot programs are too few and too 
recent to judge. At any rate, the approach is quite novel and 
unusually promising. 

Conventional matters of fit between individual curriculums 
and corresponding occupations have been handled in one of 
two ways. Well established professions requiring more than 
2 years of post secondary education have frequently developed 
national accrediting organizations which insure an acceptable 
degree of short- and long-term curriculum relevance^ The 
relevance of vocational and technical training has more often 
been {he responsibility of advisory committees from local 
business and industry working with individual schools and 
colleges. Curriculum relevance is probably more important 
at this middle manpower level than at the B.A. level to most 
youth continuing education after high school. 

It is estimated that there are 20,000 groups advising voca- 

*A. J. Jaffe and J. Froomkin, Technology and Jobs. New York; 
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tional educators across the country.® They have the virtually 
unanimous endorsement of unionsj education, and industry. 
Whether such groups operate effectively is considerably less 
certam.®* These two references, plus a third,^“ should help if 
they are heeded. Each includes mariy useful suggestions con- 
cerning effective operation of advisory committees. The acid 
test, however, is what happens after the student leaves the 
program. Even though this form of educational relevance 
should be relatively easy to evaluate, the amount of research 
and evaluation is described as “minuscule/'^^ Systematic pro- 
grams of followup and feedback to curriculum review groups 
should be an inte^al part of all vocational education 
programs. 

Manpower Requirements 

A few professions such as engineering have devoted close 
attention to manpower requirements for many years, but as 
Folger states, ‘^Most of such planning has been done at the 
State and local levels and has been concerned with planning 
for more pupils, rather than with planning the kind of educa- 
tion needed for greater economic growth/'i^ Bowman has 
described the very recent development of interest in educa- 
tional planning in the field of economics.^-^ 

The Mediterranean Regional Project of the Organisation 
for Economic Go-operation and Development is one of the 
first attempts to develop educational plans on the basis of 
comprehensive manpower requirements. Hollister’s empirical 
evaluation of this model ve*"*‘fied that manpower requirements 
have a considerable effect on the educational system but two 
problems loom large.i*^ Small errors in estimating technologi- 
cal change have significant effects upon the occupational 
structure and consequently wipe out careful estimates of man= 
power requiremerits. But the weakest link and most serious 
problem- in the manpower estimating procedure is the lack 
of precise knowledge regarding educational needs associated 
with each occupation. 

Recent work of the National Planning Association provides 
another example of broad educatioiial planning through 
estimation of manpower requirements— in this case the re- 
quirements to pursue a series of national goals defined by a 
Presidential Commission during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. Lecht reports that achievement of these goals by the 
mid-1970’s would require an employed labor force of 100 
million, some 10 million more than are expected by 1975, 
Vigorous pursuit of these goals would require upgrading 
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Washington, D.C.! American Vocational Association, 1969. 
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through education and retraining, thus creating better oppor- 
tunities for underutilized human resources. Lecht also reports 
that the kinds of jobs and the kinds of education required “m 
the 1970’s will be significantly influenced by the Nation’s 
choice of priorities.”’"* 

In this connection it is worth noting that the manpower 
requirernents projected were, in all occiipational categories, 
within 1 percent of the proportional distribution obtained by 
conventional methods. Another fly in the estimating oint= 
ment is the fact that the process sometimes works in circular 
fashion. In the examples above educational needs v/ere 
based upon manpower requirements; in turn, Goldstein cites 
expected educational levels as one of the primary bases for 
projecting the labor force.^® 

Furthermore, the pace of technological change makes it 
insufficient to rely upon estimates of need in specific occupa- 
tions. It is also important to develop better means of antici* 
pating what skills and intellectual competencies society needs. 
Only through a broader view can the educational require- 
ments of the economy be protected from the vagaries and 
parochialism of professional interests* 

These two forms of economic relevance— occupational rele- 
vance and manpower relevance— are uncommonly complex 
and seem unlikely to submit to easy solutions through local 
efforts. Venn’s recommendation that a continuing national 
research and planning body should be established to consider 
priorities in vocational education is well taken.^’^ There is 
reason to question, however, whether the area of concern is 
not relevant educational opportunity and outcome in its many 
facets, all of which need joint consideration. 

VII. EVALUATION, PLANNING, AND 
STIMULATION 

The various inues outlined in the previous sections are 
mostly specf.flr substantive problems. There are additional 
overriding issues which stem from the assumption that uni= 
versal postsecondary education is a public responsibility 
requiring protection of public interests. These issues are 
concerned with the problems of centralized evaluation, 
planning, and stimulation of relevant educational opportunity. 

The literature concerning the relevance of postsecondary 
education illustrates two general weaknesses which cut across 
the issues already discussed. One is the need for more com- 
plete information in order to evaluate different aspects of 
opportunity and relevance. The other is generally inade= 
quate resources for analyzing that information, drawing 
programmatic implications, and interpreting those implica- 
tions to the public and others directly involved. These needs 
exist in somewhat different form at the institutional. State, 
and national level. 

At the institutional level, the problem is to stimulate a 
broadened view of the educational process and to promote 
among the faculty greater attention to student development 
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and its evaluation. Institutions need to make a serious at- 
tempt to study input=output characteristics with particular 
attention to interests, values, and the student's impression of 
his educational experience. Such measures need to be related 
to the purpose and objectives of the institution, the way it 
functions, and current import mt issues on the campus and 
in the broader community. 

There should be at every institution a prominent focus of 
attention on the personal and academic goals of students— 
to what extent those goals are attained, how they relate to 
the operation of the institution, and how t ley can be 
furthered. There is an accumulating literature on such evalu* 
ation work.^® Its value will be measured by the extent to 
which it stimulates the faculty to renew its traditional interest 
in the student and his education. 

At the State level the extremely complex problems of central 
planning are just now becoming evident. On the one hand 
the State master plan approach has been accepted more rapidly 
than seemed possible just a few years ago.^^ This movement 
has undoubtedly been instrumental in solving quantitative 
problems of expanding enrollments,^^ and some recent plans 
have become truly comprehensive in advocating relevant post= 
secondary education for all youth or financial support for 
all forms of need.®^ 

But there are problems. Many have marveled at higher 
education's ability to call its own shots,^^ and also warn that 
it “must become more specific than ever as to why the society 
should support it and utilize its ^■ervices.“^^ This sentiment 
and the legislative pressure attending soaring costs have given 
impetus to the planning-programing-budgeting systems de- 
veloped in the Defense Department,^^ Whereas the so-called 
PPBS methods have no doubt been of great service in running 
giant organizations, they are criticized for impeding educa- 
tional change and imposing overly rigid manpower criteria 
to the evaluation of programs.^® 

Few States have anything remotely resembling the sort of 
information on their high school seniors which would permit 
and encourage a thorough analysis of opportunity for post- 
secondary education and its outcomes. The early studies of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota youth are welhknown>'' Recently 
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Other States have taken initial steps to develop information 
for planning which takes individual and social needs into 
account.^s Such data ought to include information concerning 
the background, school preparation, interests, educational- 
vocational aspirations, and plans of high school seniors plus 
their experiences in seeking work or further education after 
high school. 

It seems essential that the boards which coordinate post- 
secondary education In the various States have such informa- 
tion in order to balance the fiscal, political, and established 
interests normally expected in any planning which involves 
large investments of funds and commitments. Pertinent data 
on the needs of young people and some infusion of their 
voice in the planning process should help to meet the “quali- 
tative crises” in State planning to which Palola ct al, refer.^*^ 

Problems of national planning are similar to those at the 
State level hut place more emphasis on identification of criticil 
issues and programmatic solutions rather than implementation 
and administration. The school-college and education-work 
transition points are critical because they represent social dis- 
continuities where unnatural barriers are apt to be erected. 

At present the Nation is sorely put to judge what goes on 
at those transition points because the available data are frag- 
mentary and^ unconnected. A good example is vocational 
education. Sometimes it is overlooked in discussions of post- 
secondary opportunity and often the relevant data cannot 
easily be integrated with the data from conventional higher 
education. But a better example is the inexcusable lack of 
syiitematic collection of national data centered upon the stu- 
dent and his educational-vocational needs. Occasional surveys 
are made, but they serve limited purposes often unrelated to 
important questions of educational opportunity.^® As at the 
State level, it seems critical that a nationally representative 
group of seniors be surveyed ^ach year concerning their char- 
acteristics and their postsecondary plans and experimees. 

Such surveys could provide routine estimates of financial 
restraints and whom they affect, social inequities in rates of 
access to different types of education, the effectiveness of 
Federal pro^ams, the extent of talent loss, the effects of inade- 
quate facilities, the influence of school and community on 
realization of aspirations, and whether the outcome of post- 
secondary education is satisfying and useful to the student. 

Other types of data which are badly needed include knowl- 
edge of the experience of students who do not continue their 
education, annual estimates of need for training in specific 
areas, need for the development of particular skills and in- 
tellectual talents, and statistics on vocational and other edu- 
cation in the same framework with traditional educational 
data from schools and colleges. 

Information of this sort is needed as a basis for important 
functions which can only be served at the national level. It 
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is highly desirable that periodic barometer readings of educa- 
tional opportunity be available much like the recently pro^ 
posed ^‘social report^' to the Natiorr^J Various indices of 
educational opportunity could serve not only to suggest 
remedial action but also to inform the public and to develop 
support for action. 

A prominent public forum should provide periodic re dew 
of the status of educational opportunity. Supported by a 
professional stafl: to gather and interpret appropriate informa- 
tion, a gioup of responsible citizens could bring an effective 
voice to problems in need of solution. This seems a small 
commitment to a social process now judged so critical. 



VIII. SUMMARY 

During the past two decades there has been a vast expansion 
of postsecondary education. It is the common assumption 
that there will be fvrther expansion in order to equalize 
opportunity and utilize human talent to the fullest extent 
possible. Additional enrollments will be heavily represented 
by students whose background, interests, and competencies 
differ from those of traditional college students. It is theie- 
fore important to consider the relevance of postsecondary 
education with particular attention to those students whom 
expanded opportunities would be intended to serve. The 
relevance of postsecondary education can be classified into 
four categories. 

Within these categories of relevance, there can be identified 
10 issues which likely restrict relevant educational opportunity 
in undesirable ways. These issues are by no means exhaustive 
with respect to opportunity or to educational relevance but 
they do suggest important needs at the intersection of the 
two. The categories of relevance and the major issues are, 
in brief: 

L Personal Relevance is the extent to which education 
provides equal opportunity for individuals to define their 
roles and responsibilities in society — equal opportunity re= 
gardless of back^ound, talents, or social conditions. Four 
potential barriers are: 

a. Financial Restraints — Money is an important problem 
for two simple reasons. Those now continuing education 
beyond high school are squeezed by increasing costs, and 
those who might be attracted to do so seem very reluctant 
to forego earnings and accept a financial burden made es- 
pecially heavy by a typically lowdncome position. Whereas 
all forms of financial aid are needed in much greater supply 
than they now exist, expanded and strengthened loan and 
student work pro^ams seem particularly attractive for a 
variety of social and educational reasons, 

b. Academic Standards — There is a good deal of evidence 
that traditional procedures and measures used by schools and 
colleges are unduly rigid in channeling talent. There is need 
to develop broader interpretations of talent and educational 
programs and to improve connections between the two. There 
is even greater need to develop flexible means of keeping open 
many educational- vocational options to students as they mature. 
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c- Accessibility of Facilities — Research shows fairly con- 
clusively but ii: very little detail that 'imple proximity to an 
open-door, inexpensive institution considerable impact on 
the rate of college-going in the immediate area. Expanded 
educational opportunity seems to depend in great measure 
upon th^ existence of relevant, accessible programs in indi- 
vidual communities, though the relationship between demo- 
graphic factors and local relevant opportunity requires much 
additicmal study. 

d. Social Differences in Access— Since education beyond high 
school is a voluntary move to an institution somewhat un- 
connected with the secondary level, there is ai. pie chance for 
de facto imbalances in opportunity associated with race, class 
strata, accidents of geography, etc. Such imbalances need to 
be systematically identified and ameliorated whether they are 
reflected as lack of reasonable motivation, discrimination, or 
other forms of social bias. 

2, Social Relevance refers to the capacity of postsecondary 
education to reorganize social roles and to marshal intellectual 
and moral resources in response to immediate social problems. 
Two major current problems are: 

a, Social Commitment— The student*s most frequent com- 
plaint regarding the relevance of his education is the inade- 
quate sense of community and social consciousness he finds on 
the campus. One possibility for involving students and fac- 
ulty in the real social problems of their immediate environ- 
ment is to encourage the development of interdisciplinary 
centers of community service at many institutions, regardless 
of size or location. 

b. Service to New Students— Expanding educational op- 
portunity has brought the reality of new types of students and 
the diflicult job of providing relevant education. Most inno- 
vations have been one of three types: Minority culture 
programs such as black studies, bootstrap programs in conven- 
tional settings, and the very promising New Careers movement 
which emphasizes "job now=degree later" plus coordinated 
education for specific higher positions. 

5. Educational Relevance involves helping students to learn 
modes of action required to fulfill adult responsibilities; in 
addition to occupational preparation these include the ethical 
values, social skills, and personal confidence necessary to pursue 
careers with success and satisfaction. Two important issues 
are: 

a. Instructional Quality— There is a good consensus that 
current attitudes about the teaching-learning process are out- 
moded and that instruction needs to be broadened with 
respect to: areas of instruction, types of student experience, 
methods of instruction, types of learning situations, kinds of 
faculty, and methods of evaluation. 

b. Student Development— Many writers have emphasized 
the urgent need to give much closer attention to the develop- 
ment of the student— the development of his career, his com- 
petencies, and his pei^onal interests, and values. The central 
problem as commonly perceived is that of renewing the 
faculty's interest in the student. This probably means adjust^ 
ing the professional reward system, 

4, Economic Relevance means development of modes of 
individual action which are useful to society at large; in 
particular, it means a fit between educational outcomes and 



occupational requirements and opportunities. Two principal 
aspects are; 

a. Occupational Training— Well-established occupations re- 
quiring extended training have often developed professional 
accrediting groups to ensure that education is relevant to 
career requirements. The relevance of vocational education 
is largely monitored through local advisory groups with un- 
even effectiveness. Curriculum evaluation on the basis of 
student followup s tudies into work situations is presently 
rare but appears to be the most promising way to strengthen 
the relevance of occupational training. 

b. Manpower Requirenienis^It is only very recently that 
there have been serious attempts to develop general educa- 
tional plans on the basis of manpower requirements. These 
studies confirm a vital connection between the two but suggest 
p host of technical problems which are not likely to be solved 
Without the coordinated attention of education, industry, and 
research specialists. 

In addition to these substantive problems there is a general 
set of concerns which stems from consideration of public re- 
spcmsibility for coordinating relevant educational opportunity 
in a highly complex society. This coordination involves: 

Evaluation, Planning, and Stimulation--H society allows its 
vital interests to run loose, they are not likely to be looked 
after by individuals. Assuming that equal opportunity for 
relevant postsecondary education is a vital public interest, 
there are essential centralized functions which must be per- 
formed at the institutional. State, and national levels— but 
always in a manner which does not debilitate the appropriate 
autonomy of the level below. These central functions are 
concerned with evaluating, planning, and stimulating equal 
and relevant opportunity. The main issues are to create new 
forms of educational evaluation in institutions, to develop 
State planning which reflects adequately the students* needs, 
and to establish a national basis for understanding the prob= 
lems and the importance of expanded educational opportunity. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

This study concentrates on trends in vocational education 
which appear to be most likely to have significant effects upon 
future demands for postsecondary education. 

Although there is a dearth of data regarding secondary 
school vocational education and its relationship t:o postsecond- 
ary education, enough facts are available from sample studies 
to provide a fairly clear picture of what is happening in these 
areas. Certain myths, nevertheless, have risen that tend to 
confuse the picture, and these, all familiar, state that: 

L Few vocational students go on to postsecondary educa= 
tion. Actually nationwide, 20 percent continue, and one study 
shows 51 percent, if part-time attendance is included 

2. Vocational education is taken principally by males. The 
fact is that more than 40 percent of females and 25 percent of 
males are in secondary school vocational education curriculums, 
with the heaviest enrollment of any vocational program being 
in commercial and business subjects. 

3. High school dropouts come princiDally from the voca- 
tional education curriculumi Studies show that 67 percent of 
dropouts come from the “generar' cumculum. 

4. Vocational education enrollments are at about the same 
level in each State. These enrollments range from 10 percent 
to 50 percent of high school students, 

5. Vocational education classes are boring and do not inter- 
est capable students. Studies indicate that one-third of voca- 
tional students are above average in academic aptitude, and 
some of the most able students are enrolled. 

6. High school students prefer to take a liberal arts pro- 
gram in college, and do not think of college as a means of 
getting vocational education. Actually, less than 10 percent 
desire liberal arts, and two-thirds of those who plan to go to 
college "agree very much'" that "college is a place where you 
prepare for a job," 

7. Placement rates of vocational graduates are low. The 
data show that 80 percent of graduates who don't go on to 
college are placed in occupations related to their training. 

^ College preparatory students who paduate from high 



school but do not go to college earn better wages than other 
high school paduates. In fact, they don't do as well as drop- 
outs, at least for the first year after graduation. Vocational 
p’aduates are ahead for at least the first three jobs held, 

9, Employer-sponsored training is more readily available to 
college preparatory high school graduates than to graduates of 
vocational curriculums. In Massachusetts, as one example, 76 
percent of such trainees were graduates of the vocational 
curriculums. 

10, High school graduates place low value on vocational 
education and are likely to conceal the fact that they have had 
vocational courses. Studies show that 95 percent claim to have 
had such courses, far more than could possibly have taken 
them. 

The substance of this study will deal with the effect of diese 
contradictions on planning for the quantity and type of post- 
secondary education needed in this country, 

II. SETTING OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Curriculumi 

There are three principal curriculums in high schools in the 
United States* college preparatory, which enrolls almost 50 
percent of the male students and 36 to 40 percent of the fe- 
males; “general,” which enrolls almost 25 percent of the males 
and 20 percent of the females; and vocational, which enrolls 
about 25 percent of the males and 40 to 45 percent of the fe- 
males.^ All of these figures are based on Project TALENT ques- 
tionnaires which asked high sdiool seniors to state the cur- 
riculums in which they were enrolled, U.S, Office of Education 
figures on the proportion of students enrolled in reimbursed 
vocational programs are somewhat smaller but not too dis- 
similar except in the case of women. According to Project 
TALENT, over 85 percent of the female students who say they 
are enrolled in vocational curriculums specify that they are in 
commercial or business curriculums. Much of this instruction, 
apparently, is not counted by USpE, On the other hand, stu- 
dents enrolled in homemaking, who are counted, are forced by 
the form of Project TALENT questions to indicate that they 
are in the "generar* curriculum. 



ij, Flanapn, sL The American High School Student (Project 
TALENT). Pittsburgh, Pa.- University of Pittsburgh, 1964, pp. 5-1 1 andE-^2. 
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Typical USOE figures show 25 percent of secondary educa= 
tion students taking vocational education courses at any one 
time. This figure is not as helpful as it might be* however. Not 
only does it fail to give a breakdown by sex, but* since vocational 
courses in secondary school range from 1 to 4 years in length, or 
even less* it provides no indication of the number of graduates. 

In another way, however, it supplements Project TALENT 
data very well. Project Talent gives no State-by-State data, 
USOE shows that secondary education vocational enrollments 
by States range from 10.5 percent to over 50 percent. Gen= 
erally, the South and border States have enrollments far above 
average, while low enrollments are found in the Midwest. It 
is difficult to understand why enrollments should be high in 
Vermont* Utah, and New York when their neighboring States 
of Maine, Colorado, Connecticut, and New Jersey are among 
the lowest in enrollments.® 

The definitions provided for the curriculums by Project 
TALENT are certainly in accord with reality. The general cur- 
riculum “does not necessarily prepare you either for college or 
for work," but consists of courses required for graduation plus 
"subjects that you like." The college preparatory program 
gives you "the training and credits needed to work toward a 
regular bachelor s degree in college." Project TALENT sub- 
divided the vocational curriculums into three parts: commer- 
cial or business ("prepares you to work in an office"), voca- 
tional ("prepares you to work in a shop or factory, or to enter 
a trade school, or become an apprentice") , and agriculture (no 
definition) . 

The course content of the college preparatory, general, and 
vocational curriculums has more similarities than differences. 
In most schools half of the piogi'am is identical for all three. 
Where tracking is done, it tends to be done on the basis of 
academic ability. While the mean level of such ability is dif= 
ferent for the three curriculums, all have a substantial number 
of students at each academic ability level, rather than being 
divided on the basis of the curriculum in which the student is 
enrolled. In the general curriculum, the rerr lining half of 
the program usually is made up of electives. Vocational and 
college preparatory students are required to take additional 
courses, especially in communications, scientific, and mathe- 
matics areas. The vocational program rarely requires that 
more than one-fourth of the time in high school be spent in 
courses designed to prepare a student for a sizable group of 
related occupations. 

Small schools often have no general curriculum and offer 
only agriculture and home economics vocational curriculums. 
Suburban schools often have no vocational curriculums for 
males: In both small rural schools and suburban schools the 
college preparatory curriculum often enrolls 70 percent of the 
students. 

It is remarkable that there are any prop*ams of vocational 
education at the secondary school level if the attitudes of a 
sample of 180 junior high school principals are typical among 
school administrators. Asked in 1969 to list the primary goal 
of junior high sdiool education, 61 percent replied "college 



2U.S, Office of Education, Vocational Education: The Bridge Between 
Man and His Work. General Report of the Advisory Council on Vo- 
cational Education. Washington, D.C.i Government Printing Office, 
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preparation," and 11 percent listed "preparation for high 
school."^ 



Secondary Schools Offering Vocational Education: 
Numbers^ Enrollments^ and Graduates 



In 1964-65, 16,832 secondary schools offered federally reim- 
bursed vocational education. In the following school year, the 
number decreased slightly to 16,023.^ This figure is nearly 
nieaniiigless, since a school was counted if it offered even one 
class in one vocational subject. By accepting this figure at 
face value, it could be assumed that vocational education was 
nearly universally available, since there are only about 18,000 
high schools in the Nation. In fact, however, vocational edu- 
cation is not generally available except for agriculture and 
home economics, along with such courses as beginning typing, 

U.S. Office of Education figures indicate that total enroll- 
ment in federally leimbursed secondary vocational education 
was slightly over 3 million in 1965-86. Almost half of this 
enrollment (1,280,000) was in home economics. The other 
large program is office occupations (798,000) . The two 
together account for two- thirds of the enrollment. Almost all 
enrollment in these two programs is female. The same is true 
in health occupations (10,000) , and it is nearly true for dis- 
tributive education (102,000). The 510,000 enrollment in 
agriculture is heavily male and almost all outside the large 
cities. This leaves two programs^ trades and industries 
(319,000) and technical education (29,000), having a total of 
12 percent of the vocational enrollment— available for males 
in large cities. Actually, the bulk of enrollment in even these 
two programs is outside the large cities. 

As Mangum noted, if piersons past the age of high school 
attendance are asked about their secondary school vocational 
training* their answers can be shown as in table 1.^ 



Table l,-^Types of Vocational Courses Taken, By Sex 



Vocational Courses Taken 


Males 

(In Percent) 


Females 
(In Percent) 


Typing 


37 


7S 


Bookkeeping 


16 


40 


Home Economics ..................................... 




75 


Shorthand 




40 


Agriculture 


24 




Carpentry 


BO 




Machine Shop 


BO 




Metalworking 


BO 




Took 3 Vocational Curriculum 
Graduates 


........... 38 


50 


Dropouts 


30 


30 



There are no available figures on the number of vocational 
education secondary school graduates. 

Assuming the following: 

a. Number of high school graduates for 1968=69 was 
1,385,000 males and 1,406,000 females;® 



3 T, A, Sinks and J. E. Hess, eds.. Knowledge for What? The Purposes of 
Junior High School Education., Danville, Illinois: Interstate, 1969, p. 121. 

4 U.S, Office of Education, op, cit; p. 27, 

5 G. Mangum, “Second Chance in the Transition from School to Work,” 

in Transition from School to Work. Princeton: Princeton University, 

1968* p. 242. 

U,S, Office of Education, Projections of Educational Statistics to 
1975-^76. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1966, p, 25. 



Table Estimated number of 196B 69 Vocational Curriculum Graduates Secondary School 
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Ratg 


Number 


Rate 


Number 


Based on 1963 Labor Department Survey 

Based on 1963 Project TALENT Data 




38% 

2S% 


753.000 

495.000 


S0% 

40-46% 


1,005,000 

804.000 

844.000 



b. Secondary education enrollments in vocational educa- 
tion increased 4B percent from 1963-64 to 1965=66;“ 

c. Since the average length of secondary school vocational 
programs is nearly 2 years, it would take 2 years for this 
increase in enrollment to result in a comparable increase 
in numbers graduated. 

Therefore the 1968-69 graduation figures in vocational edu- 
cation would be as shown in table 2. 

Projections based on Project TALENT data are probably 
more nearly accurate, since they were based on responses of high 
school seniors. The Labor Department survey was based on 
responses of adults, who regularly overestimate the amount o£ 
vocational education they have received. 

Characteriitics of Students 

With only the few exceptions described later, data are not 
available on characteristics of students enrolled in each of the 
innovative programs in secondary school vocational education. 
Lacking this information, data were collected here for the first 
time on a number of important characteristics of vocational 
students as a ^oup. Even this information is quite incom= 
plete. 

Sex of Students 

Vocational education is generally assumed to be a curricu= 
lum for males. That this is not true for high school seniors is 
illustrated graphically by the following table adapted from 
Project TALENT data. 

Tabi^ B— Percentages of Students by Curriculum 



Cufficulum Males Famales 



A. General 24.8 18.9 

B. College Preparatory 48.2 37.8 

G. Commercial or Business 7.1 B7.1 

D. Vocational (for shop or factory) ............ 12.4 3,3 

E. Agriculture 4.1 .3 

F. Other 3.3 2.6 



Adding percentages in the three vocational curriculums C, 
Dj and E yields 23.6 percent for males and 40*7 percent for 
females. 

Academic Aptitude of Students 
Female vocational students are not only more numerous 
than male vocational students, but they have on the average 
markedly higher academic aptitude, as taken from the Project 

O Office of Education, Vocational Educationt op. ciLj p. 18. 
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TALENT data and shown in table 4. Nevertheless, each cur- 
riculum had significant numbers of male and female students at 
every level of academic aptitude. 



Taulc 4,^Perce7it of Enrollcas Above SOth Percentile 
In Academic Aptitude 



Secondary School Curriculum 


Males 


Females 


College Preparatory - 


69 


77 


General Curriculum 


31 


85 


Vocational 


23 


43 



Source: Flanagan. 1964, p. E-2. 



For males, the heaviest enrollment in vocational courses 
comes at the 40th percentile of academic ability. These stu- 
dents average two such courses (four semesters) in 4 years. 
Students in the lowest 10 percent of ability veraged less than 
IV 2 year-long courses, but even students in the top 10 percent 
took one such course, on the average. 

For females, the pattern was not too dissimilar. Those in 
the top and bottom 10 percent of academic ability averaged 
two semesters of comniercial subjects, while the remaining 
80 percent averaged four semesters. 

Age of Students 

Although it could easily be collected, there are no data 
available on the age of secondary school vocational students. 
It is known that relatively few 14- and 15-year-olds are en- 
rolled (agriculture and home economics enroll almost all of 
the students in this age range) . Vocational enrollment in- 
creases rapidly from age 16 to high school graduation, for the 
remaining vocational education programs enroll students pri- 
marily for the last year or 2 years of Hgh school. Very few 
students remain in high school beyond age 18. 

Since the largest number of students drop out of high school 
at age 16, most dropouts have not been exposed to vocational 
education. Yet 70 percent of males and 90 percent of females 
report having had one or more vocational courses. Presum- 
ably they are counting, in die main, the often required junior 
high school courses in industrial arts and home economics, 
plus beginning typing, which had been taken by 50 percent of 
the female dropouts,^ 

Dropouts 

Combs and Cooley report that 51 percent of freshmen who 
later dropped out of high school wanted a vocational educa- 
tion curriculum, but only 23 percent were admitted to one*® 



8 G. Mangum, op. cif., p, 244, 

oj. Combs and W. W. Cooley, ‘‘Dropoutsi In High School and After 
School" in American Educalion Research Journal Yol. 5, No* 3, iBBS, 
pp, 343-863. 
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By contrast, 48 percent of freshmen who completed high 
school but did not go on to college wanted vocational educa- 
tion, and 43 percent got it. At the time of leaving school, 67 
percent of the dropouts were in the general curriculum, 4 per- 
cent in the college preparatory curriculum, and 23 percent in 
a vocational curriculum. Comparable figures for those who 
graduated from high sdiool but did not attend college ware 
36 percent, 14 percent and 43 percent (these figures do not 
add to 100 percent since some students said they were in 
‘‘other’' cumculums) , 

Race of Students 

Almost all of the pertinent data on race have been collected 
by Parnes.i® His first report (1969) deals only with males. 
He found that 12 percent of white men 16 to Iv years old were 
enrolled in vocational and commercial curriculums as com- 
pared with 15 percent for Negroes. In sharp contrast, of those 
males 14 to 24 years old who had not completed college and 
were not enrolled in school, 45 percent of the whites but only 
25 percent of the Ne^oes had obtained “vocational training 
outside regular schooL” This included apprenticeship, com- 
pany training programs, business college, technical institutes, 
or other similar programs. 

The report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion points out that no data are available on vocational edu- 
cation enrollments of minority group members. It notes that 
“proportionally a high ratio of Negroes are enrolled in voca- 
tional schools which are de facto segregated/ 

Schaefer and Kaufman quote from an earlier study which 
indicated that while Negro graduates of all curriculums earned 
less than white graduates, the comparative disadvantage of 
Negro vocational graduates was less.^^ 

Eninger found that Negro graduates of trade and industrial 
vocational curriculums took twice as long as whites to find 
employment, and were half as likely to secure employment in 
the occupation for which trained. Negroes were less likely 
than whites to get help from the school in job placement, but 
relied on friends and relatives. They had less job security, less 
job satisfaction, and lower earnings, though not lower hourly 
wages, than whites. Negro graduates in vocational education 
were more likely to get higher education than whites who 
graduated from this curriculum. Only 7 percent of Eninger’s 
usable questionnaires came from nonwhites. It is likely that 
the plight of nonwhite vocational graduates has improved in 
the past few years, but to what extent is not known. The 
overall rate of youth unemployment for Negroes remains far 
higher than for whites. 
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Socioeconomic Status of Students 

Little information is ax^ailable on this subject. Schaefer and 
Kaufman found that the fathers of over half of the vocational 
students=both male and female—were employed as laborers or 
craftsmen-foremen, while one-third of the fathers of college 
preparatory students were in these occupational g^oups.^*^ 
College preparatory students were twice as likely as vocational 
students to have fathers employed as professionals. Using the 
father’s occupation as a measure of socioeconomic status, it is 
clear that, from low to high, the ranking of curriculums is: 
vocational, general, and college preparatory, with each being 
approximately equally spaced along the continuum. 

Student Attitudes Toward College 

Unfortunately, Project TALENT information has not been 
tabulated in a way which allows differentiation of student at- 
titudes by secondary school curriculum taken. 

Tillery and Donovan indicated repeatedly that high school 
juniors who expect to drop out, graduate from high school, 
or graduate from junior college or postsecondary vocational 
school all have similar attitudes, and have quite different 
attitudes from students who expect to graduate from 4-year 
colleges/® For example, the males in the former group most 
frequently choose shop, drafting, and industrial arts as their 
most interesting subjects, while females choose business, com- 
mercial, and similar subjects. Males who expect to take bac- 
calaureates choose science, social studies, and history, while 
females choose English and speedi. Tillery and Donovan 
found that three-fourths of the former group would like to be 
in occupations other than the professions. For the former 
group, the plurality of males would choose vocational, trade, 
and industrial subjects as college majors, and a plurality of 
females would choose business. Potential 4-year college grad- 
uates diose majors spread widely through the professional 
fields. Less than 4 percent of males and 8 percent of females 
would dioose liberal arts as a major regardless of their ex- 
pected level of educational attainment. All types of students 
agreed by a large majority that college is a place where you 
prepare for a job. 

Actual Attendance in College 

Schaefer and Kaufman in their study of Massachusetts youth 
present the only data which could be found on college-going 
rates for all of the major secondary school curriculums. They 
found that 35 percent of vocational graduates and 41 percent 
of college preparatory gpraduates enrolled in postsecondary 
education. In marked contrast, only 9 percent of the gradu- 
ates of the general curriculum went on to schooL 

I7SOE figures indicate diat nationwide, 23 percent of sec- 
ondary school vocational curriculum graduates continued full 
time in higher education/® Since the Massachusetts study in- 
cluded part-time enrollments, there may not be a sizable dis- 
crepancy between the two figures. 
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In the Sdiaefer and Kaufman study, 51 percent of those 
males who took work at public technical institutes or junior 
colleges were graduates of the vocational curriculum, but for 
females, 59 percent were from the college preparatory cur- 
riculum. Seventy=six percent of those who were enrolled in 
company^sponsored training programs were vocational gradu= 
ates as compared with 12 percent from each of the other two 
high school curriculums. Fifty-one percent of the males and 
62 percent of the females who took work at private trade 
schools were college preparatory ^aduates as eompaied with 
35 percent from vocational ciirriciilums and 10 percent from 
the general curriculums. 

Status of Vocational Education in the Eyes 
of the Students 

It is often reported that vocational curriculums have low 
status in high school, Schaefer and Kaufman report that 83 
percent of the high school graduates of a vocational curricu= 
lum felt that they had been looked down upon because of the 
course they took, as compared with 38 percent of the graduates 
of the general curriculum and only 7 percent of the college 
preparatory graduates. At the same time 77 percent of the 
vocational and 87 percent of the college preparatory graduates 
would suggest that a young person starting high school follow 
their path. But only 39 percent of the general curriculum 
graduates would recommend it. 

Evan more striking is the fact that several U.S. Department 
of Labor studies report that 95 percent of high school gradu- 
ates say they had one or more vocational courses in school be- 
fore they were graduated.^^ Since no such number of enroll- 
ments is possible, one can conclude that some of these people 
saw nonvocational courses as vocational or invented courses. 
In either case, graduates would seem to be investing vocational 
education with considerable status. 

Placement 

Placement of vocational curriculum graduates has been as 
low as 60 percent at times during the last 20 years, but the 
most recent figures show 80 percent of those available for em- 
ployment placed in occupations closely related to the field of 
training. Placement rates varied by field of training from a 
high of 92 percent in health-related occupations to 67 percent 
in agricultural occupations. As expected, placement rates 
were high in times of labor shortage, and lower in times of 
labor surplus. 

Schaefer and Kaufman point out the secondary school was 
four times as likely to help find a job for vocational graduates 
as for graduates of other curriculums, Tillery and Donovan 
found that the higher the level of education sought by high 
school juniors, the higher the desire for a job which allowed 
whern to create something original. The lower the level of 
education sought, the more emphasis on a job which provided 
plenty of leisure. 

One year after graduation of their high school class, voca- 
tional ^aduates are earning the most money per year, fol- 
lowed by dropouts. Combs and Cooley also found that last 
in earnings come graduates of the college prep and general 
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curriculums. Schaefer and Kaufman reported the same rela- 
tionship was found among graduates, and it continued to exist 
for the first three jobs held. Indeed, the wage of the college 
prep gi^aduate who did not go to college declined relative to 
the ^aduates of the other curriculums by the time of the 
third job. This would appear to indicate that while the sec- 
ondary sciiool college preparatory curriculum adequately pre- 
pares a student for college, it does not prepare him for em- 
ployment success without college. 

III. IMPORTANT TRENDS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

While a considerable number of innovations have been tried 
here and there, with many offering promise for the future, 
they cannot as yet be considered trends, and ai*e not included 
here. Included in this category are computer-assisted voca- 
tional guidance, early education about the world of work, 
zero-reject concepts, and coordinated vocational and technical 
curriculums extending from secondary school into the com- 
munity college. 

Labor Market Needs and Student Potential 

Until 1963, Federal legislation directed secondary school 
vocational education to meet the needs of the labor market. 
Local advisory committees dominated by labor and manage- 
ment were strongly advised, so that die short-term needs of the 
local labor market were dominant. Prior to 1946, instruction 
could be offered only for occupations which required a long 
time to learn. Students were to be admitted only if they could 
profit from the instruction then being offered. The 1963 Voca- 
tional Education Act changed this philosophy to one of meeting 
the needs of individual students and suggested that admissions 
policies and instruction be modified to meet their needs, but 
most vocational education continued business as usual. 

In 1968, Congress made it dear that it was not making an 
idle suggestion in 1968. Twenty-five percent of appropria- 
tions were set aside for vocational education for the disad- 
vantaged and the handicapped effective with the 1969-70 
school year. Earlier expenditures from vocational education 
funds for these two groups certainly did not exceed 5 percent. 
This new requirement almost certainly will raise the propor- 
tion of vocational students with below average academic abil- 
ity from the present 77 percent of males and 57 percent of 
females, since the mentally handicapped and many of the dis- 
advantaged tend to be well below average in verbal skills. It 
almost certainly will not decrease the number of above average 
students, since total appropriations are increasing markedly. 

The primary effect on postsecondary schools could come 
from encouragement of additional students to attend college. 
While very few vocational teachers have ever discouraged stu- 
dents from attending college, State and Federal officials may 
have discouraged vocational students from attending college 
and have also discouraged publicity on the numbers of these 
students attending college. It is a general public impression, as 
a result, that it is impossible for vocational graduates to attend 
college. Almost certainly this false impression will change. It 
may change dramatically if present studies find, as they well 
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may, that if academic ability level is held constant, a higher 
proportion of vocational graduates attend and succeed in col- 
lege than do the graduates from the college preparatory 
curriculum. 

Postponement of Specific Training 

So long as emphasis was placed on meeting the needs of the 
labor market, it was logical to postpone vocational education 
until just prior to the time when the student would enter the 
labor market. This was particularly true for pro^ams which 
emphasized the development of specific skills, because juch 
skills become obsolete more quickly than do general principles. 
In spite of the changes suggested in the preceding section, vo- 
cational education necessarily has a considerable tie to the 
labor market, if for no other reason than that to date it has 
been evaluated only on the basis of the success of its graduates 
in employment. 

If the ISth and 14th years of education become nearly uni- 
versally accepted, almost all vocational educators will do all 
they can to get specific skill training moved to that level Some 
educators advocate high school level vocational education only 
for the “disadvantaged,” 

It is generally true, however, that middle=class people, in- 
cluding vocational educators, want a different type of educa- 
tion for their children than they prescribe for the “disad- 
vantaged.” Just as the prescription for the disadvantaged in 
early childhood education is "drill, drill, drill,” so it is with 
vocational education. A relatively typical but usually un- 
written view is expressed by Stadt, . . only the hard core 
misfit will benefit in secondary school vocational education 
programs ... he belongs in vocational education programs, and 
... we must develop programs that get at understanding re- 
sponsibility and all the rest that goes with the kind of positions 
hard core misfits can hope to fill“^® We should not be sure 
that the disadvantaged will accept such discrimination. The 
most likely long-range solution would seem to be expanded 
enrollments in vocational education for both the advantaged 
and the disadvantaged, both high school graduates and drop- 
outs, in community colleges, where most enrollees pursue an 
occupational or professional goal 

Development of Parallel School Systems 

Most other nations have separate, parallel systems of second- 
ary education for vocational and for college preparatory stu- 
dents. Educational reform in these countries concentrates on 
developments similar to our comprehensive high schools. But 
at various times and places, separate systems have existed in 
this country as well. The NYA schools which ended in the 
early 1940*s and the Wisconsin system which existed for half 
a century are two examples of such programs which have been 
totally or partially abandoned. Most of our large cities built 
separate vocational high schools, but these are gradually being 
phased out, largely because they became racially segregated. 

This does not mean that the concept of separate parallel 
schools is dead. The prevailing point of view of the Depart- 
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ment of Labor is that the "time has come for us to recognize 
that the good vocational schools are capable of making an 
important contribution in developing the supply of our skilled 
workers. However, the only way they can really carry out this 
function is to separate out those students who need special 
treatment by developing a new institutional arrangement so 
that they can be taught in separate schools." Job Corps Cen- 
ters and, more recently. Skill Centeis have been set up to pro- 
vide this "special treatment" which has not been available in 
most puLlic schools. 

The most rapidly growing organizational structure in voca- 
tional education is the area vocational school It serves rural 
areas which will not or cannot consolidate secondary schools 
to achieve the 2,000 to 4,000 student enrollment which seems 
necessary for a fully comprehensive high school The area 
vocational school has a potential for encouraging school con- 
solidation by making people aware for the first time of the 
services which can be provided by a vocational program. But 
it could postpone consolidation by providing certain of these 
services without requiring the trauma of closing small high 
schools. 

Both of these solutions, one sponsored by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and the other by the U.S. Office of Education, 
have numerous advantages. They suffer, however, from one 
tremendous disadvantage; they segregate students by socioeco- 
nomic level There is no information available on the effect 
of these patterns of school organization on the rate of attend- 
ance in postsecondary education. It is likely, however, that 
both types of segregated occupational education will decrease 
the college-going rate. 

Another type of parallel school system, the private voca- 
tional school has considerable potential for competition with 
community colleges. 

A very high proportion of the private trade schools in this 
country has been purchased by large corporations that are 
engaged in rationalizing advertising and recruitment proce- 
dures, adopting standard curriculums, and screening graduates 
for possibie employment within the parent corporation. No 
one knows the extent to which this is occurring, but hardly a 
single such school has not received an offer of purchase, and 
many have been bought. 

Schaefer and Kaufman report that a survey of 2,500 private 
vocational schools indicates that only 7 percent of them will 
accept persons who do not have a high school diploma (pri- 
marily barber and beautician collets) . Median length of pro- 
gram was 1 year, and median cost was over $600 to the 
student. 

In view of the small proportion of schools accepting high 
school dropouts, this source of training is not likely to be an 
important factor at the secondary school level It might well 
become even more important at the postsecondary level if the 
parent corporations decide to expand the schools rapidly to 
enhance their profits. At present, the corporate owners seem 
more interested in having them serve as a recruitment device 
for skilled manpower for themselves. 

Education of Women 

Until comparatively recently, secondary school occupational 
education for women has been confined almost exclusively to 
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homemaking and clerical occupations, Today these two pro- 
grams have two-thurds of the total enrollmtnt in reimbursed 
secondary school vocational education, and perhaps 90 percent 
of the female enrollment. This has been somewhat re?.son- 
able, since most women become homemakers, and since 70 per= 
cent of the women high school graduates who do not go to col- 
lege are employed as clerical workers. It lias, however, pro= 
vided vei 7 few opportunities for women to break out of these 
two rigid molds. 

The most rapidly expanding occupational programs for 
women at the secondary school level have been distributive 
education and home economics wap-earning occupations. 
Distributive education covers the occupations related to the 
distribution of goods and services. It enrolls some men, but 
women make up the bulk of its enrollment of over 100,000 
students. Home economics wage-earning occupations cover a 
variety of fields, including child care, foods, and textiles. It 
covers both production and service occupations. 

More and more women are enrolling, at the secondary 
school level, in occupational educacion courses which were at 
one time the exclusive province of men. Men are rarely wel- 
comed into "womenV’ occupational courses, however. 

Beyond question, the potential breadth of secondary school 
occupational education for women now exceeds that for men. 
As this is increasingly realized, it should further reduce the 
dropout rate for women and thus increase their rate of attend- 
ance in college. Once they get to college they are not likely to 
be satisfied with the typical woman's program. 

Cooperative Work-Education 



Table 5 . — Percentage of Part-ttfne CoopeTative Students 
by Program and by Grade Level 

" loth nth 12th Postseconaafy 

DUtributive Education 0.2 

Business/ Office Occupations ... 0 

Agriculture 0 

Trade and Industrial 0*9 

Diversified Occupations 0 



that the involvement of postsecondary education is minute. 
This table does not cover 4‘^year colleges. For some reason, 
they have been much more active in cooperative education 
than have the community colleges. 

Roughly half of the part-time cooperative enrollments are 
in distributive education. The total number of proparas by 
States varied in 1965 -66 from one in New Hampshire to 632 
in Michigan. Eight States had half of the propams. 

In addition to the part-time cooperative propams, a less 
adequate propam called work-study or %vork-experience is pro- 
vided for more than 46,000 high school students per year. 
Most of this employment is by the school and on the school 
pounds. It h designed to provide income to the student and 
to give the student the type of general education that employ- 
ment provides. It is more successful in the former goal than 
the latter, since the employment is hardly typical. The part- 
time cooperative program relates botli education and employ- 
ment to the occupational goal of the student. Work-study 
does neither. 

No reasons can be found for the failure of the community 
colleges, in particular, to avail themselves of the excellent 
methods of instruction provided by part-time cooperative 



15.9 79.3 4.6 

8.1 90.4 1.5 

21.3 78.7 0 

41.4 57*7 0 

26.2 78.8 0 



Over 200,000 high school juniors and seniors go to school 
half time and work half time on jobs approved by the schooL 
The half time in school includes one class devoted to the the- 
ory of the occupation or business in which the student is em- 
ployed. It is taught by the same person who visits the student 
on the job to see that he or she is learning and is not being 
exploited. This person, the coordinator, sometimes runs 
evening classes to teach the on-the-job trainers (certain fel- 
low employees of the student) how better to teach the student. 

This propam goes under a variety of names: office occupa- 
tions, distributive education, industrial cooperative, diversified 
occupations, etc., depending on the types of occupations which 
are taught in the propams. It has higher placement rates 
than other vocational propams, does not require larp capital 
outlays, and keeps as up-to-date as the place of employment. 
Its principal disadvantages are its sensitivity to economic reces- 
sions, especially in large cities, and its inability to locate a suit- 
able breadth of training stations in many rural areas. 

The propam pew in secondary school enrollment> accord- 
ing to Schill,!® from zero in 1930 to 117,000 in 1965--fi6, and to 
190,000 in 1967-68, according to Mangum. Some 2,500 or 14 
percent of the 18,000 high schools had 4,800 such propams in 
1965-66. The number is certainly higher now, but no one 
knows how much* The approximate age of students by pro- 
pam may be inferred from table 5, adapted from Schill. 

It is clear that most students are high school seniors, and 
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education. 

Coordinated Planning for Manpower 
Development Programs 

Since passage of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act in 1962, the Federal Government has moved more and 
more strongly to emphasize its concern for development of the 
full potential of disadvantaged and handicapped persons. Be- 
cause the unemployment rate is so extraordinarily high for 
disadvantaged and handicapped youth=higher than for the 
general population during the depths of the Depression— the 
first efforts were directed toward skill training for immediate 
employment. It was quickly found that basic educational de- 
ficiencies, primarily in reading, needed to be remedied simul- 
taneously. 

In its efforts to do something quickly to solve these serious 
problems, some 18 different Federal agencies set up a variety 
of competing and overlapping proprams. Most of these have 
had little relationship with the formal school structure because 
(a) there was a general feeling that the schools had had their 
chance and had failed, (b) the formal school structure was not 
attractive to many of the potential trainees, and (c) most 
school people were not interested. 

Soon there were so many programs, with different require- 
ments, different benefits, and starting and stopping at such 
irregular intervals, that no one could possibly know where to 
send a person who needed help. 

The first attempt to remedy this was the Coordinated Area 
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Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) , This brought the vari- 
ous agencies together to tell each what the others were doing. 
Unfortunately, most agencies chose not to tell what they v/ere 
planning for fear some other agency would steal their plans. 
As a result, no comprehensive planning has been done. In» 
stead, each agency has submitted a statement of what it is 
doing, and these statements have been put together in one 
document. This has been described giaphically as '*coo‘ dina- 
tion by staple,'" 

Schools in particular have not contributed or received much 
from CAMPS. They have been represented by State educa- 
tional officials, or in the large cities, by central office staff. 
Most program planning and implementation, however, is done 
at the local educational agency level. These local people do 
not want State and central office staff speaking for them. 

With the failure of CAMPS, decisions on the life and death 
of Federal manpower pro^ams continue to be made in Wash- 
ington, on grounds which appear to governors and mayors to 
be capricious. They are asking for control, and it appears 
likely that they will get it. 

Governors and mayors are apt to be less tolerant than 
Washington bureaucrats of the failures of schools to help solve 
pressing problems of manpower development. Secondary 
schools which have high dropout rates and community col- 
leges which have little or no remedial work, little or no voca- 
tional education, or that do not agree to accept students witlv 
out high school diplomas, are likely to be particular targets. 

Elimination of the General Curriculum 

The general curriculum in the secondary school has so little 
to commend it that it is sure to disapp>ear. Both the voca- 
tional and the college preparatory curriculums are expanding 
slowly, and this expansion comes at the expense of the general 
curriculum. 

Elimination of the ganaral curriculum will result in higher 
rates of college attendance, since it has by far the highest drop- 
out rate of the present three high school curriculums, and has 
by far the lowest rate of college attendance by its graduates. 

In the long run, the vocational and college preparatory cur- 
riculums should merge and form a single basic curriculum for 
the secondary school. Since high schools now require certain 
mathematics, pliysical science, and foreign language insti iiction 
that obviously is not needed by all citizens. 

Single Secondary School Curriculum 

Some interesting pro^ams which could lead to a single sec- 
ondary school curriculum are under way. These include the 
Industrial Arts Curriculum Project at Ohio State, the Ameri- 
can Industries Project at Stout State University, the Enterprise 
progpram at Southern Illinois University, the Richmond, Cali- 
fornia Plan, the Ziel pro^am at the University of Alberta, 
Project Feast of San Francisco State College, the requirement 
in a number of secondary schools that students develop a sal- 
able skill as a prerequisite to high school graduation, and ac- 
tion by most of the major national curriculum projects to 
revise their materials so that they will be usable by all students 
Q r than just those who plan to go to college. 




Many of these programs have as a goal the intep-ation of 
knowledge about the world of work, occupational preparation, 
and the rest of general education. All have as a goal the 
preparation of all high school graduates for life outside the 
school, as well as for postsecondary specialization. 

It is too early to predict the direction of the .single curricu- 
lum which may result, but it is apparent that many people 
are working hard to bring it to reality. 

IV SUMMARY OF PROBABLE EFTECTS ON 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

An increased demand for admission to postsecondary educa- 
tion is appearing, particularly for the community colleger. 
This will result from: redefinition of the goals of vocational 
education; broadened vocational education opportunities for 
women; further pressure for admission of students who do not 
have high school diplomas; and gradual elimination of the 
general curriculum, with its high secondary school dropout 
rate. 

The demands for admission to postsecondary education will 
be minimized if: proposals for separate, parallel schools for 
vocational and for academic students are adopted; and private 
trade schools continue to expand. 

Demand for broader vocational and technical offerings, par- 
ticularly in the community college, will result from: pressure 
to postpone specific skill training until just prior to employ- 
ment (this will not apply to lower-class youth if middle-class 
solutions to their problems are accepted) ; broadened sec- 
ondary school vocational education opportunities for both 
men and women; demands for cooperative work-education 
programs in community colleges; and pressure by governors 
and mayors of large cities for involvement in manpower devel- 
opment pro^ams. Basic education courses, especially in read- 
ing, will be pressed vigorously, as will vocational education 
pro^ams. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Questions of adequate financing hold high priority among 
the vital issues confronting higher education today. As evi- 
denced by the variety of proposed alternative strategies to 
deal with the financing of higher education* there is wide- 
spread concern among college administrators and others 
associated with higher education that colleges and universities 
are in the midst of a financial crisis. Although there is much 
debate about the nature of such a crisis and the ways to deal 
with it, there is still a need for careful historical analysis of 
financial data. The purpose of this study is to provide such 
an analysis for the recent past in order to clarify some of the 
major financial trends and to make some estimates as to future 
financial needs of colleges and universities. 

It should be noted at the outset that the actual measure- 
ment of the financial condition of a college or university is 
extremely difficult. Unlike business and industry where 
easily calculated ratios such as earnings per share of stock 
serve to indicate success of a corporation, no such convenient 
measure describing the financial health of a college or uni- 
versity is available. Even the most traditional measure of 
financial stability— a balanced budget— does not necessarily 
reflect a sound financial condition for colleges and universi- 
ties. As nonprofit organizations, institutions of higher educa- 
tion are characterized by a considerable interdependence 
between the income and expenditure sides of the budget. In 
other words, the rate of available income in large measure 



O ines the level of expenditures* even if this means 




cutting back on important programs. Similarly, extreme 
pressures for increased expenditures may result in larger 
amounts of available income. For this reason, a college in 
financial difficulties may adjust institutional programs to suit 
available income and actually show a balanced budget. 

As a result, financial pressures on the college budget reveal 
themselves in more subtle ways. The institution may not 
assume new obligations which should have been undertaken, 
or important programs may have been cut back which should 
have been maintained at present levels, or efforts to reach new 
standards of excellence which should be attained may have 
been abandoned. Obviously, these conditions contribute to 
the difficulties in analyzing the financial health of colleges and 
universities, and no attempt has been made to describe the 
effects of financial trends on institutional programs. 

Also excluded from the scope of this study are discussions 
of policy issues and alternative strategies to deal with the 
financial conditions of higher education. However, it is im- 
portant to recognize that demand for higher education and 
questions of priority in large measure determine the amount 
of resources available to higher education. Demands placed 
on higher education have steadily increased during the past 
and will surely continue to grow in the future. Each year a 
progressively larger proportion of high school graduates can 
be expected to seek admission to college. Critical manpower 
needs of a vastly expanding technological society must be met, 
and the continued expansion of the national economy is in 
large measure dependent on a new knowledge developed in 
colleges and universities. Undoubtedly* higher education will 
be asked* to a greater extent than ever before, to deal with 
the Nation*s most pre:’^ing and difficult problems, such as im- 
proving the plight of the disadvantaged and improving the 
life in the urban areas through research and public service 
programs. In short, many see the expansion of higher educa- 
tion as essential to equalizing opportunity for all, to stimulate 
productivity and economic growth, to allow for complete use 
of social resources, and to support a potentially richer cultural 
and political life. 

Of course, the growing expectations placed on higher edu- 
cation by both individuals and society entail an increasing 
financial burden for the institutions of higher education. Yet, 
the resources required to support continued growth are be- 
coming more costly and ■ * j difficult to obtain. Colleges 
and universities must compete with other social and political 
priorities for a limited amount of money. While institutions 
of higher education must draw continuing support from both 
public and private sources, the continuing availability of 




these resources in the amounts that will be needed is depend- 
ent upon the ways in which the public perceives the function 
and usefulness of higher education. The availability of funds 
is also importantly dependent upon those who guide the 
decisionmaking processes at the Federal, State, and local levels, 
and at private institutions. It is important, therefore, to 
emphasize that it is through the processes of policy decision 
that many important sources of income are allocated to higher 
education. While many believe that such higher funding 
levels can and should be achieved in support of higher educa- 
tion, the competition of priorities and relative scarcity of 
resources imply no assurances that all financial needs will 
actually be met 

This study, then, concentrates primarily upon an analysis 
and review of financial trends in higher education from 
1959-60 to 1966-67, and develops projections of expenditures 
for 1975=^76. The discussion is organized by six major topics. 
The first section is an examination of the pattern of enroll- 
ment pi^owth and the underlying population factors associated 
with that growth. Enrollment trends have had an especially 
important bearing upon the financing of higher education 
during this period. The second section attempts to provide 
an overall vle%v of institutional income and expenditure 
trends. This examination of the amounts and rates of in= 
crease of total income and expenditure between 1959-60 and 
1966^7 serves as a general background for the more specific 
and detailed analyses of income and expenditures. Section 
three begins this detailed analysis with an examination of 
traditional sources of income such as tuition and fees. Federal, 
State and local government grants, voluntary support, and 
endowment income. Section four represents an analysis of 
past expenditure patterns of institutions of higher education 
and, in addition, provides examination of the factors con- 
triputing to rising educational costs. 

The analysis of historical trends provides the basis for the 
projections of enrollments and expenditures for 1975-76. 
Section five presents two expenditure projections ■ based on 
different enrollment estimates. The projections are intended 
to indicate some measures of total need against which various 
proposed alternatives for future financing can be compared. 
These projections of expenditures, of course, do not in any 
way imply that available income will grow at corresponding 
rates. Section six concludes with some comments outlining 
the difficulties in projecting institutional income. 

Finally, it should be noted that the analysis is primarily 
based on U,S. Office of Education data collected through the 
Higher Educational General Information and other surveys. 
The data base prepared for the study has been included in the 
appendix. Information in the appendix tables is presented by 
specific type of institution and by particular type of income 
and expenditure categories from 1959-60 to 1966-67. All 
text tables which are not specifically footnoted have been 
derived from the various appendix tables, 



L ENROLLMENT TRENDS 

Any discussion of the financial needs of higher education 
must highlight the rapid increase in the number of students 
O I colleges and universities during the period 1969-67 
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Total enrollments increased from S.7 million during 1959-60 
to 6.4 million in 1966—67. Part of the increase is due, of 
course, to the heightened aspirations of many who, in an 
earlier time, might not have considered college or who would 
not have found the financial resources to attend. Yet, during 
this particular span of 8 years, the major factor influencing 
increased enrollment was the increase in the college-age popu- 
lation, reflecting the pronounced rise in birth rates in the 
years immediately following the end of World War li. Al- 
though the rate of increase for 18=year=olds had begun to rise 
rapidly as early as 1958, the largest concentration of that age 
group occurred within the 2-year period 1964 to 1966. Further- 
more, the proportion of that age group graduating from high 
school and going on to college had also been increasing con 
sistently during the 7 years from 1959-66. Thus, college 
enrollment trends reflected both sharp population increases 
and higher rates of attendance by high school graduates. 

Rates of enrollment increases for all institutions for the 
period 1959-67 were 10.3 percent annually for the public 
institutions and 5.0 percent for private colleges and universi- 
ties. The number 'of students attending all categories of 
public institutions increased at a faster rate than any of the 
private colleges. Thus, at the beginning of the period, public 
colleges enrolled 60.0 percent of the total student population 
while, by 1967, their share of total enrollment had increased 
to 68-0 percent. The major factor in the rapid growth of the 
public segment was the very large increase in the number of 
students attending 2=year colleges. 

During the past decade, population trends have been a 
major factor eon tri bating to rising enrollment. However, for 
the immediate future, population increases will place less 
pressure on college enrollments as the number of 18-year-olds 
are actually projected to increase at lower rates than they have 
in the past. The very high birth rates of the immediate 
postwar years were followed by smaller increases during the 
1950's and by actual declines in birth rates beginning about 
1961. On this basis the lower rate of population growth, 
when considered as a single factor, would have a depressing 
effect on future enrollment levels. It follows that mainte- 
nance of enrollment increases consistent with historical trends 
would have to be largely dependent on the continuous in- 
crease of college entrance rates by high school graduates. 



II, INSTITUTIONAL INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE TRENDS 



The enrollment of ever larger numbers of students has been 
accompanied by rapidly increasing expenditures. The magni- 
tude of the growth, during the recent past is revealed by the 
fact that institutional expenditures increased at an average 
annual rate of 16,3 percent as compared to a 14.6 percent 
growth rate for total institutional income. It should be noted, 
of course,, that a comparison of income and expenditure 
growth rates does not necessarily reflect financial pressures, as 
most institutions often must tailor expenditures to available 
income. Yet, a review of past growth rates does reveal some 
imbalances between income and expenditures which are im- 
portant to note. In addition, the rapid pac2 of expenditure 
increase has caused concern among college an-ministrators and 



others that the level of income necessary to support needed 
expansion or improvement cannot be adequately met if 
current patterns of financing higher education continue 
unchanged. 

As table 1 indicates# total institutional expenditures nearly 
tripled between 1959 and 1967, increasing from J6.8 to .fl8,5 
billion. In comparison, total institut onal income increased 
at somewhat slower rates# and by 1966-67 expenditures nearly 
equaled income. 

Table \.— Total Institutional Income and Expenditures 
(Amounts and Average Annual Rate of Increase) 

1959-60 and 1966-67 

Average 

1959-60 1966=67 Annual Rate 
of In Of ease 



INCOME 

Total Institutional Income, Including Loans 

Aniouiit in millions of dollars $7il 318.5 14.6 

Total Current'Fund Income (15.8) (314.6) 14.1 

Total PlantTund Income ....... ................ ($1.3) (|3.9) 16.9 



EXPENDITURES 

Total Institutional Expenditures (millions) .. $6.8 $18.5 15.3 

Total Curretu-Fund Expenditures ($5.6) (.$14.3) 14.8 

Total PlantTund Expenditures ($1-2) ($4,2) 19.7 



Examming the growth rates, table 1 shows that current-fund 
income and expenditures increased at almost equal annual 
rates, 14 J and 14.3 percent respectively. The general imbal- 
ance between total income and expenditure trends can be 
largely explained by the very high average annual rate of com 
struction expenditures (19.7 percent) caused by the rapidly 
rising enrollments during these years. In comparison, receipts 
for capital outlay had only risen at an average annual rate of 
16.9 percent. The revenues for capital improvement purposes 
had increased at a lower rate despite the fact that loans con- 
stituted an ever larger proportion of total plant-fund receipts. 
During 1959=60, loans constituted about 30 percent of total 
plant-fund income. By 1966=67# the proportionate share of 
loans had increased to nearly 49 percent. 

In summary, while a comparison between income and 
expenditure growth rates is not a definitive indicator of 
financial pressures# the data nevertheless show that between 
1969=60 and 1966=67 total institutional expenditures have 



increased at a higher rate than institutional income. The 
principal reason for these trends is the significantly lower rate 
of increase of plant-fund income which, despit?, increased 
reliance on borrowing, has not kept pace with the higher rate 
of plant-fund expenditures. In the future# enrollments are 
projected to increase at lower rates than they have during the 
past. Assuming that past financial trends will continue in 
the future and assuming that enrollments actually follow 
current projections# it appears likely that the rate of increase 
for plant-fund expenditures would be more in line with the 
rate of increase for plant-fund income. At the same time, 
however, if enrollments are significantly above projections# 
then it seems equally as likely that plant-fund expenditures 
will continue to place heavy financial pressures on institutional 
budgets. 

III. EXAMINATION OF TRADITIONAL 
SOURCES OF INSTITUTIONAL INCOME 

The purpose of this section is to review past performance 
of traditional sources of income such as Federal, State, local 
and private support# as well as income from tuition and fees. 
Special attehtion will be given to an examination of the 
different patterns of financing between public and private 
institutions as well as the changing mix of institutional income 
over a period of time. The basic institutional income trends 
are illustrated in the following table which shows the various 
sources of revenues as a percentage of total institutional in- 
come for 1959=60 and 1966=67. 

Table 2 shows that public colleges and universities derive a 
major part of their income from State and local government 
appropriations# while income from tuition and fees constitutes 
a relatively small proportion of total income. 

Private institutions, in comparison, depend on tuition and 
fees income to a far greater extent and# compared to public 
colleges, receive a signihcpnily larger inGOttie from private 
grants and earnings from endowment funds. For both public 
and private institutions. Federal support is an important 
source oI income. How ver. Federal assistance makes up a 
considerably larger portion of the total revenue of private 
institutions than of public institutions' budgets. 

The data in the table also indicate that the period betweeix 
1959 and 1966 was one of important shifts in the proportion 
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Table 2. — Major Sources of IneoTne as a Percentage of Total Current- and PlanUFund Revenues 
Excluding Loans, by Type of Institution 

(1969-60 and 1966^67) 



Sourca of income 


Publie iDStitutloss 


Private Institutions 


All Instltutioni 


1959-60 


1966-67 


1959-60 


1966-67 


1959"^0 


1966-67 


Tuition and Fees 


8.6 


10.0 


28,9 


29,7 


17.8 


17,9 


Federal Government 


ir.5 


17.9 


17.5 


23,5 


16.4 


2G.1 


(Research) 


m 


m) 


(16,2) 


(18.6) 


(12.3) 


(1S.3) 


(Other) 


(6.1) 


(8-1) 


(1,3) 


(4.9) 


(4d) 


(6.8) 


State Governments 




39.B 


1,5 


1.5 


26,3 


24.2 


Local Governments 


4.8 


5.1 


.2 


.4 


2.8 


3,2 


Private Gifts and Grants 




2,4 


16.5 


13,2 


8.6 


6,7 


Endowment Income 


.5 


.8 


6,5 


4,4 


3J 


2,0 


All Other Income 


24.8 


25,0 


28.9 


27.3 


26.5 


25.9 


Total# All Sources 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



99 



of total income received from traditional sources of support. 
Despite significant increases in the dollar amounts contributed 
by each source, it is also a fact that proportionately to total 
inccme. State support, private gifts and grants, and endow* 
ment income have been declining. In addition, support from 
local governments has also declined proportionately each year 
with the exception of 1966-67, In comparison, income from 
tuition and fees and Federal support have increased as a pro* 
portion of institutional budgets during these years. In the 
discussion that follows, each of these sources of financial 
support will be reviewed individually. 

Tuition and Fees 

K^evenue from tuition and fees is that portion of income 
derived directly from the student or his family. For the 
institution it may be a somewhat flexible source of income 
inasmuch as tuition charges may be raised to compensate for 
rising costs and to balance increasing expenditures. Total 
institutional income from tuition increased from fl,2 billion 
in 1959-60 to nearly $3.0 billion in 1966^67= This increase 
reflects, of course, both the rapidly rising enrollments of that 
period and increased student charges. The following table 
shows average annual rates of increase for tuition income 
between 1959 and 1966 for public and private institutions as 
compared with rates of increase in total income for such 
institutions. 



Table Z— Comparison of Annual Growth Rates Between Total InstUtitional 
Receipts, and Tuition and Fees Revenues, by Type of Institution 

(1959^60 to 1966-67) 



iBcome 


Average Aimual Rate of Inefease 


Public Institutions 


Private Institutions 


Total Income Excluding Loans 


14.5 


12.9 


Tuition and Fees Income 


17.0 


13.3 







For both public and private institutions, tuition and fee 
income has increased more rapidly than total income from all 
sources. However, public colleges and universities have in- 
creased their tuition income at an even faster pace than private 
institutions. During this period, enrollment at public insti- 
tutions was increasing about twice as fast as private enroIl= 
ments. This had the effect of increasing total tuition income 
at a faster rate for public institutions even though, as will be 
indicated later, individual student charges increased more 
rapidly at private colleges and universities. The high growth 
rate for tuition income is also reflected in institutional 
budgets. Between 1959 and 1966 the proportion of total 
income represented by tuition and fees had increased from 
8.6 to IQ.O percent for public colleges and from 28.9 to 29.7 
percent for private institutions. 

In order to show the impact of increadng student charges 
alone, the following table has been developed showing the 
average per student income and annual rates of increase. 

This table shows that tuition charges have been rising more 
rapidly at private than at public institutions. However, it 
should also be noted that during more recent years. State 
budMtary pressures are causing public imtitutions to raise 
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Table 4.— Estimated Ave?'age TuUiort and Fees Income per FTE Student, 
by Type of Institutiori and Anmtal Rate of Increase 

(1959=60 and 1966-67) 





1959-60 


1966-67 


Average 
Annual 
Rate of 
Increase 


Percent 
Increase 
1959-60 to 
1966-67 


Public Institutions 


1196 


1 291 


5.8 


48.5 


Private Institutions ........... 


727 


1,178 


7,1 


62.0 


Dollar Differential 
Between Public and 
Private Institutions ....... 


531 


887 







tuition charges at a rate faster than that indicated in table 4 
for the 1959=1966 period.^ The high rate of increase of tuition 
charges at private institutions is further reflected by the dif- 
ference, in dollar amounts, between the tuition charges of 
public and private institutions. Reference to table 4 shows 
that in 1959=60 the tuition cost differential between the public 
college or university and the more expensive private institu- 
tion was $531. By 1966-67 not only were both public and 
private tuition levels 49 percent and 62 percent higher, re- 
spectively, but the cost differential had risen to $887 from 
$53 L Since income from tuition and fees represents the 
largest single source of revenue for most types of private 
institutions, it is reasonable to infer that the tuition differ- 
ential between public and private institutions will continue 
to increase. 

The rapid increase in per student charges shifts an increased 
share of the cost to the student. Because it is income drawn 
from the earnings, assets, or borrowing of individuals, the 
growth of tuition and fees income might be expected to be 
roughly proportional to those increasing earnings. The best 
general measure of the individual growth of earnings is that 
of per capita personal disposable income. Between 1959 and 
1966, the per capita income advanced at 4.5 percent annually,^ 
while tuition charges at public and private institutions increased 
5.8 and 7.3 percent raspeetively. Clearly, both public and 
private per student income from tuition and fees has risen at 
rates higher than that of per capita personal disposable in- 
come. These findings suggest that sending a child to college 
results in a prop’essively heavier financial burden to the 
parent* 

The conclusions to be drawn from these data have an im- 
portant bearing on both student and institutional aid. Tu- 
ition income at both categories of institution, public and 
private, is growing faster than total institutional income. 
In addition, per student charges have risen faster than per- 
sonal disposable income. Public institutions, which have 
experienced the most rapid enrollment growth, had been 
raising tuitions at a rata slotver than that of private colleges 
and universities, although this trend may have changed in 

1 For many institutions, of course, increased tuitions have meant less o£ 
a net increase in general funds because larger and larger fractions oE each 
additional dollar of tuition income have to be channeled back into 
student aid in order to meet commitments to equal opportunity For a 
further discussion of this issue, see The Economics of the Major Private 
UniversUies, William G. Bowen, 1968. 

2 Derived from the Economic Report of the Prmdmt, Council of Eco- 
nomic Adviiors, January 1969, p. 245. 



recent years. Private institutions, which have had a slower 
rate of enrollment growth, had oeen raising tuitions more 
rapidly. The dollar differential has been increasing to the 
point where, in 1966--67, attendance at a private institution 
cost a student, on average, $887 more than if he had attended 
a public college or university These averages disguise, of 
course, individual tuition differences between different types 
of institutions. Yet, they are instructive in revealing general 
trends in tuition income. 
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State Support to Higher Education 



States have historically been the primary contributor to 
public institutions of higher education, and State tax funds 
will undoubtedly continue to play a vital role in the financing 
of higher education. In fact, during the past, States have 
steadily increased their efforts to support higher education 
by allocating larger shares of their budgets to colleges and 
universities. During 1959-60, the States appropriated about 
$1.7 billion to higher education, which constituted 9.5 percent 
of total State tax revenues. By 1966-67, State appropriations 
had risen to over $4 billion or 12.6 percent of total State tax 



revenue. 

State effort can further be illustrated by comparing the aver- 
age annual rate of increase of educational appropriations to 
that of tax income. State appropriations increased at a rate of 
IS.O percent per year, whereas State tax income only rose at a 
rate of 8.5 percent per year, increasing from $18.0 billion in 
1959=60 to $31.9 billion in 1966=67. Obviously, this trend will 
vary widely for individual States. However, on the average, 
it seems clear that relative to available income States have defi- 



nitely increased their efforts in the support of higher education. 

Despite the considerable efforts of States to increase their 
support to higher education, the rate of increase of State sup- 
port has not kept pace with the rate for institutional income. 
In comparing the average annual rate of increase for total 
institutional income, excluc ng loans, for all public institu- 
tions with total State support for public institutions, the total 
income increased at an average rate of 14.5 percent, as com- 
pared to 13.0 percent for State support. One exception to this 
trend is the 2-year public colleges for which State support 
has increased at an average annual rate of 24.6 percent as 
compared to a 22.3 percent rate for total public 2-year college 
revenues, excluding loans. This finding tends to underscore 
the fact that 2-year institutions are assuming an inareasingly 
important role within total statewide educational systems and 
State plans for higher education. 

The proportionate decline of State support can be further 
demonstrated by calculating the share which State support 
constitutes of total institutional income for public colleges. 
During 1959-60, State support constituted 43.1 percent of total 
income for public institutions. By 1966-67, the State share of 
total institutional income had declined to 39.3 percent. How- 
ever, for public 2=year colleges, the ttend is reversed. State 
support increased from 28.7 percent of total income for public 
2^year colleges in 1959—60 to 32.9 percent of total income in 
1966--67. 



On the basis of these findings, it can be concluded that, rela- 
O :o total tax income, the various States have significantly 
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Table 5.— Percentage Distribution of Total Federal Support by Type of Institution 

(1059.60 and 1966-67) 



Xype of Federal Support 



j^^geatch , 



Qfiier and General 

Itnprovettient 



T^tai Federal Support „ 



Fubliio InsdtutiDBS 
33.0 
16.9 
4,4 
54J 



1959^0 1966-^7 

Private lastitutloDs All lustltutioss Public InstitutiQns Private Institutioas All Institutions 



42.2 


75.2 


29.0 


37.2 


66.2 


2.T 


19,6 


18.3 


6.9 


25.2 


.8 


5.2 


5.7 


2.9 


8.6 


45.7 


100.0 


53.0 


47.0 


iOO.O 



Table 6, 


■—Percentage Distribution of Federal and Other Institutional Ineome by Type of Institutions 

(1959.60 and 1966.67) 






Sources of Support 


Public Institutions 


Private Institutions 


All Institutions 




1959=€0 


1966-67 


1959=60 


1966-67 


1959=60 


1966=67 




Y^tal Ferieral Support 




17.9 


17.5 


23.5 


16.4 


20,1 




federal Support .... ......... 


(9.4) 


(9.8) 


(16-2) 


(18.6) 


(12.8) 


(13.3) 




^^ther Support, Excluding Loans . 




82,1 


82.5 


76.5 


83.6 


79.9 




Total Revenues 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 





Federal aid for other educational and general purposes 
ha5 risen substantially, increasing from 19.6 peixent in 1959-60 
to 2^'® percent in 1966-67. Federal construction support, of 
significantly increased during 1965-66 when the funds 
oiblig^t^d under the Higher Education Facilities Act reached 
P^ak. However, by 1966-67 Federal support for construc- 
tioP Actually declined, constituting only 8.6 percent of total 
aid. 

doable 5 shows the proportionate distribution of total Fed- 
eral aid by type of institution in 1959^60 and 1966=67. 

^^ident from this table, private institutions have done 
retiJ^*^^^bly well in obtaining Federal support. Private col- 
lege^ ^nd universities were able to increase their share of total 
support from 45,7 percent in 1959-60 to 47.0 percent 
in despite the fact that they enrolled a declining pro- 

total students. This trend is explained in large 
^^^sure by the fact that private institutions have received well 
oyef of the total Federal research support, with most of 
tho^^ f^Uds to private univeisities. In this regard, it is 

of i^P^^tance to note that most Federal research money differs 
frot^ ^ther forms of Federal support in that it goes for par= 
research projects and cannot be used to meet general 
costs. Although private colleges have made signif- 
icant ^tnprovenients in obtaining a greater share of the Federal 
support between 1969 and 1967, public institu- 
tion^ ^l^arly receive the largest share of the nonresearch Fed- 
eral f^^ds.® 

AS the case of State support. Federal aid to higher edm 
cati^t^ has also risen at higher rates than Federal income. 

1S59‘^60, total Federal aid to higher education 
to some |l.i billion, which constituted 1.5 percent 
of total Federal receipts excluding trust funds as defined by 



3 f’( 0 r a further discussion on distribution of Federal funds, see Federal 
to Un^rsities and Colleges, Fiscal Year 1967, National Science 



the Nationar Income Accounts Budget. By 1966-67, total 
Federal suppoi t had increased to over $5.3 billion, or 3.0 per- 
cent of Federal receipts. In terms of average rates of increase, 
Federal receipts rose .at an approximate rate of 5.8 percent an- 
nually, expanding from nearly $76 billion In 1959-60 to ah 
most $112 billion in 1966-67. In comparison, during the same 
period Federal support to higher education increased at an 
average rate of 17.2 percent. Clearly, relative to Federal re- 
ceipts, Federal support to colleges and universities has risen 
at higher rates. Furthermore, tlie average annual rate of in- 
crease of Federal support is also considerably higher than the 
annual rates of increase of total institutional income, exclud- 
ing loans (17.2 and 13.8 percent respectively) . 

The rapid rise of Federal support is, of course, reflected by 
the increasing proportion which Federal funds constitute of 
institutional budgets. As indicated by table 6, Federal sup- 
port has increased substantially for all types of institutions. 

Table 6 shows that Federal support for all institutions con= 
stituted 16,4 percent of total institutional income in 1959-60 
and by 1966-67 the Federal share had increased to 20.1 per- 
cent. Clearly, Federal research monies constitute by far the 
largest share of Federal aid for most types of institutions, and 
in particular private colleges. During 1966-67, for example. 
Federal research funds made up more than three- fourths of 
total Federal aid to private colleges, and constituted nearly 
one-fifth of the total income for private institutions. Consid- 
ering total Federal assistance, tiie Federal share constitutes a 
higher proportion of private than of public institutional budg- 
ets, and this public-private difference was even more pro= 
nounced in 1966=67 than during earlier years. Although the 
overall trends show a heavy reliance on Federal support of 
private institutions, it is of significance to note that Federal 
aid, when taken as a percent of total income of other private 
4-year colleges, has declined from 19.S percent in 1963=64 to 
17,6 percent in 1965=66,* and to 14.2 percent in 1966-67. In 
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compafison, during 1966-67 Federal funds constituted the 
largest single source of revenues for private universities, mak- 
ing up S3. 8 percent of total income. 

From the analysis of historical trends, the importance of 
Federal support as a major source of income is evident. Fed- 
eral assistance has increased at a higher rate both in terms of 
Federal income and in terms of institutional income. At the 
same time, it should be noted that in light of the stringent 
budget conditions during recent years, it seems reasonable to 
assume that since 1966-67 Federal support has increased at 
a considerably slower pace than in prior years. This condh 
tion undoubtedly has contributed to the financial anxieties ex- 
pressed by many colleges and universities, especially private 
institutions. 

Voluntary Support to Higher Education 

Private gifts and grants have traditionally provided an im- 
portant source of income for higher education, especially for 
private colleges and universities. According to Office of Edu- 
cation data, private gifts and grants increased from |789 mih 
lion in 1959--60 to nearly |1.47 billion in 1966=67. Colleges 
and universities receive voluntary support from a variety of 
sources. During 1966-67, the relative shares contributed to 
higher education by the major groups of donors were as 
follows: 



Table 1 .^Distribution of Total Voluntary Support By Source 



(1966-67) ♦ 

Source Percent of Total 



Non:*alumni Individuals 25.2 

General Welfare Foundattons 22.B 

Alumni 21 .9 

Business Corporations 16.8 

* Religious Denominations 7-2 

All Other Sources 6.1 

Total 100.0 



♦Council for Financial Aid to Education, Voluntary Support of Education 
1967-68. 1969, p. 6. For a more detailed discussion of historical trends of 
voluntary support, the reader is referred to this and other CFAE publica- 
tions. 



Although the proportionate share for each donor fluctuates 
from year to year, the 1966-67 distribution is fairly represen- 
tative of the relative shares contributed by various sources 
during past years. 

As expected, private institutions are receiving by far the 
largest share of total voluntary contributions to higher edit-m- 
tion. However, as indicated by table 8, the proportionate 
share of voluntary support for private institutions has declined 



Table ^.^Distribution of Voluntary Support by Type of Institution 
(1959-60 and 1966^67) 

1959-60 1966-67 



Public Institutions 



Private Institutions 




Voluntary Support .. 



15,7 


19,7 


84.3 


80.S 


100,0 


100,0 



from 84J percent in 1959-60 to 80.3 percent in 1966-67. Pub^ 
lie institutions, of course, show a corresponding increase from 
16,7 percent to 19.7 percent during the same period. 

The proportionate decrease among private institutions is 
particularly pronounced for the other private 4-year colleges 
whose share of total voluntary support has decreased from 

49.5 percent in 1963-64 to 41.5 percent in 1966-67. In com- 
parison, the proportionate share for private universities has 
increased from 32.0 percent to 36.1 percent during the same 
period. 

These findings suggest two important trends. First, private 
schools are facing increasing competition for funds from pub- 
lic institutions, more and more of which are seeking voluntary 
funds to supplement State appropriations. Second, among 
private institutions, the universities seem to have especially 
intensified their efforts to solicit a greater response from avail- 
able sources of voluntary support, The other 4-year private 
colleges seem to experience the major impact of these trends. 
Despite the fact that the total amount of voluntary support 
has increased each year for these colleges, their proportionate 
share of total voluntary support is steadily declining. This 
conclusion is further underscored by the fact that the average 
annual rate of increase for voluntary receipts of other 4-year 
private colleges has been 7.4 percent, lowest for all types of 
colleges. The average rates of increase also reflect the in- 
^ .ising competitiveness for voluntary support of public col- 
leges and universities. In every case, the average rate of in- 
crease for public colleges has been higher than the average 
rate for any of the private colleges. 

Total voluntary support for all institutions has increased at 
an ave^^age rate of 9.3 percent annually. However, when com- 
pared to total institutional income, the average rates of in- 
crease of voluntary support are clearly lower than the average 
rates of increase for institutional income. This trend is 
further reflected by the fact that voluntary support, with some 
exceptions tends to make up a declining share of total institu= 
tional income. For all institutions, private gifts and grants 
constituted 8.6 percent of total current and plant-fund income 
in 1959-60.^ By 1966-67, the proportionate .share had de- 
creased to b.7 percent. For public institutions, voluntary sup- 
port constitutes a small, but relatively constant,' share of total 
institutional income. In contrast, the proportionate share of 
voluntary support for all private institutions has dropped from 

16.5 percent in 1959-60 to 13.2 percent in 1966-67, There are 
no exceptions to this trend for the various types of private 
institutions. 



Earnings from Endowment Funds 

Endowment funds and earnings have grown substantially 
during past years. The book value of total endowment funds 
during 1959—60 was valued at over $5.3 billion and earnings 
for educational and general purposes amounted to some |207 



4 It should be noted that the calculation of voluntary support as a 
proportion of total institutional income includes only gifts and grants to 
current and plant funds. This constitutes approximately 75 percent of 
total receipts from private sources. The remainder is contributed to 
other institutional funds, principally endowment fundi. Other statistics, 
of course, are based on total private contributions. 
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million. During 1966=67, the book value of endowment funds 
was reported to be over 19,0 billion (nearly $11,9 billion at 
market value) and earnings for education and general pur- 
poses exceeded $328 million.-’ Of the total endowment earn= 
ings, private institutions receive over 90 percent with the re- 
mainder going to public colleges, principally public univer- 
sities^ 

Despite the increasing dollar amounts earned each year, 
when viewed in terms of average annual increases, total en- 
dowment earnings rose at an annual rate of 6.8 percent, lowest 
for all sources of income discussed in this study. As a result 
of the low increase relative to total income, endowment earn- 
ings also constitute a declining proportion of institutional 
budgets. During 1966-67, endowment earnings constituted 
only 2.0 percent of total income for all institutions, a decrease 
from 3.1 percent seven years earlier. Among public institu- 
tions, endowment earnings as a percent of total income have 
been declining steadily and by 1966-67 constituted only .3 per- 
cent of total income. In comparison, the proportionate share 
of endowment earnings ty total income for private colleges 
lias decreased from 6,5 percent to 4.4 percent. 

In summary, endowment income with a few exceptions rep- 
resents only a small portion of institutional budgets for the 
large majority of colleges and universities. Moreover, endow- 
ment earnings have risen at comparatively low rates and, as a 
result, constitute a declining share of total institutional income. 

Other Sources of Income 

In addition to the income sources already discussed, institu- 
tions obtain revenues from a variety of additional sourres, 
principal among which is income from auxiliary enterprises 
and revenues derived from various service activities of educa- 
tional departments and hospitals. No special analysis of these 
income sources has been made. However, it should be pointed 
out that, on the average, the ‘‘other" institutional revenues 
make up between 25 and 26 percent of total income for all 
institutions, although for individual types of institutions the 
proportionate share for these income sources varies somewhat, 
In addition, despite some variations, tlie proportionate share 
for these income sources in general remained relatively con- 
stant during the 7'year period for each type of institution. In 
other words, the rate of increase for the “other" institutional 
income has been roughly similar to the rates of increase for 
total mstitutional income, 

In conclusion, the period between 1959=60 and 1966=67 was 
one of marked expansion for higher education. During this 
time, enrollments nearly doubled and expenditures nearly 
tripled. As the demands on higher education increased, the 
need for additional revenues rose at higher rates than the con= 
tributions to higher education by several major sources of 
income. As a result, significant shifts in the mix of institu- 
tional income occurred. As has been shown by the foregoing 
analysis of institutional income trends, State support, private 

s It should be noted that total earnings from endowment funds have 
not been consistently identified by Office of Education surveys. For this 
reason, this discussion of endowment income is b^sed on earnings 
allocated for educational and general purposes, which represent by far 
share of endowment income. For further explanation, sec the 
1 - Q I ^ I Appendix, 



gifts and grants, and endowment earnings have increased in 
actual dollar amounts each year. Yet, relative to total insti- 
tutional income, they wc' falling behind. Only income from 
tuition and fees, and Fedend support have shown proportional 
increases. The high rate of increase of local government sup= 
port is principally due to the very large appropriations during 
1966=67. These income trends are summarized in table 9, 
which compares the average annual rates of increase for tra- 
ditional sources of income with total institutional income ex- 
cluding loans. 



Table 9. — Average Annuai Mates of Increase For Traditiorial Sources of 
Income and Total Institutional Income E^ccluding Loans 1939-60 to 1966’67 



Income 


Public 

Institutions 


Private 

InstitutiDns 


AU 

Instltudous 


Total Jncoine, EKcIuding Loans „„„ 


14.5 


12.9 


18.8 


Tuition and Fees 


... 17,0 


13,8 


14.4 


Federal Support ............................. 


16.8 


17.7 


17.2 


Local Government Support ........... 


... 15,5 


28.9 


15.9 


State Support 


.. 13,0 


13.3 


IB.O 


Voluntary Support 


... 12,9 


8-6 


9.3 


Endowment Earnings 


... 6,9 


.6.8 


6,8 


In addition, both public and private 


colleges are 


feeling the 


effects of the relatively slower 


growth rates of some 


traditional 



sources of income. For the public institutions, except 2-year col- 
leges, it is of major significance that State support which con= 
stituies by far the largest share of their budgets has increased 
at slower rates relative to total income. For prhate colleges, 
both voluntary support and endowment earnings have risen 
at significantly lower rates than total income. Moreover, 
among private colleges, it appears tliat the 4-year and 2-year 
colleges are most directly affected by these trends as income 
from tuition and fees constitutes a progressively larger propor- 
tion of their total income. Assuming that past income trends 
will remain unchanged, the implications for the financing of 
higher education are elear. Excepting dramatic increases for 
private and State support, colleges and universities will con- 
tinue to shift a larger share of their costs to the student by way 
of increased tuition and fees, and/or Federal support will as- 
sume a progressively larger share of total institutional income, 

IV. EXAMINATION OF EXPENDITURE 
PATTERNS AND EDUCATIONAL COSTS 

Turning now from the analysis of historical income trends, 
this section reviews institutional expenditure patterns and fac- 
tors contributing to rising educational costs. The discussion 
of expenditure patterns will give attention to the proportion- 
ate allocation of funds to various expenditure categories and 
examine differences by type of institutions as well as changes 
over time. Since rising expenditures are only partially a func- 
tion of expanding enrollments, the major factors contributing 
to increased costs and their implications for institutional 
financing are also reviewed. 

Institutional Expenditure Patterns 

As noted earlier, total institutional expenditures increased 
from $6,8 billion in 1959=60 to $18.5 billion in 1966-67, rising 



at 15.3 percent annually. These expenditures have been in- 
creasing slightly faster than total income. Taken as a percent 
of gross national product, expenditures for higher education 
comprised L4 percent of the 1960 GNP and by 1967 such ex- 
penditures were 2.3 percent of a greatly increased GNP. 

Table 10 shows the distribution of expenditures by function 
for all institutions between 1959-60 and 1966-67. 



Table 10,— Percentages Distribiition of Total Expeiiditures by Category: 
All Institutions of Higher Education 



Expenditure Category 


195M0 


196M7 


Educational and General 


66.5 


6i.7 


(Organized Research) 


(16.0) 


(18.6) 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


17.5 


22.7 


All Other ExpendiLures 


16.0 


15.6 


Total 


Toffo 


lOO.O 



These data show that nearly two-thirds of all expenditures 
are dispersed for educational and general purposes. The pro- 
portionate share for research, which is included in the educa- 
tional and general category, has declined somewhat even 
though research expenditures are increasing each year in ac= 
tual dollar amounts. The overall proportionate decline in 
educational and general expenditures is largely a function of 
the increasing plant-fund expendiiares resulting from the high 
enrollment increases during the middle 1960’s. The expendi- 
tures for all other purposes, of which auxiliary enterprises 
constitute the largest share, have remained constant at about 
16 percent of total expenditures. 

Differences between public and private institutions follow 
expected trends. Relative to private colleges, public institu- 
tions expend a somewhat lower proportion of their funds for 
educational and general purposes and for research. However, 
for plant-fund expenditures, the trends are I’eversed, Since 
public institutions have accommodated by far the largest share 
of annual enrollment increases, expenditures for capital outlay 
constitute a larger portion in the budgets of public colleges 
than for private institutions. 

In order to examine the expenditure patterns for the various 
types of educational and general expenditures, a table has 
been constructed showing the proportion which expenditures 
for administration, instruction, extension services, libraries, 
plant operation and maintenance, and other expenditures 
constitute of total educational and general expenditures 
excluding organized research. 

Despite the fact that the proportionate share for each ex- 
penditure category changes slightly between 1959 and .1966, it 
can be concluded that, in general, the proportionate oudays 



Table ll, —Percentage Distribution of Expenditures for Educational and 
General Purposes, excluding Research, All Institutions of Higher Education 



BxpendituFS Category 



1959 ^ 1966-67 



General Administration and General Expense 16.4 

Instruction and Departmental Research 51,4 49.3 

Extension and Public Service 5 J 6.5 

Libraries $.9 4.7 

Plant Operation and Maintenance 18.5 10.9 

All ether Educational and General 8.6 13.2 

Q ^Otal 100.0 100.0 




for the various expenditure categories relative to total educa- 
donal and general expenditures excluding research te- 

mained remarkably constant between 1959=60 and 1966=67.® 
However, even though expenditures for the various cate- 
gories have remained relatively constant over time, consider- 
able differences emerge when comparing the proportionate 
expenditures for similar purposes among different types of in- 
stitutions, Expenditures for administration and general ex- 
pense are a particular case in point. Although during 1966-67 
expenditures for administration for all institutions constituted 
only 16.4 percent of total educational and general expenditures 
excluding research, the comparative percentages foi* private 
other 4-year colleges and 2 -year colleges which are predomi- 
nately of small enrollment size were 25.8 and 32.7 respectively. 
In comparison, the relative share of administrative expendi- 
tures for the other types of institutions is much closer to the 
16.4 percent average for all institutions. Despite the fact that 
private colleges tend to provide more services of an adminis- 
trative nature for their students than public institutions, the 
much higher proportionate expenditures for the private 4-year 
and 2-year colleges strongly suggest the operation of an economy 
of scale principle, i.e., the size of a college is inversely related 
to the amount expended for administration." 

The high administrative costs for the private 4-year and 
2-year colleges have the additional implication that those col- 
leges find themselves spending proportionately less of the edu- 
cational and general budget for instruction and departmental 
research than do their public counterparts. For example, dur- 
ing 1966-67 public 2-year colleges spent 61.5 percent of their 
educational and generar funds, excluding organized research, 
for instruction while private 2-year colleges only allocated 42.8 
percent. Similarly, the comparable statistics for public and 
private 4-year institutions are 55.0 percent and 46.7 percent 
respectively. Only for universities are these trends reversed. 
During 1966-67 public universities expended 46.2 percent of 
educational and general funds, excluding organized research, 
for instruction and departmental research as compared to 48.3 
percent for private universities. The underlying variable asso= 
dated with these expenditure trends is school size. On the 
average, public 2= and 4-year colleges are of considerably larger 
enrollment size than private colleges. Only for universities is 
this public-private difference less pronounced.® 

The effects of higher administrative costs can be further 
illustrated by computing expenditures on a per student basis. 
Wliile all private institutions still have substantially higher 



6 It sliould be noted that the proportionate decline for instruction and = 
departmental research in 1967 seems to be primarily a data problem. For - 
the last 2 years, some expenditures formerly reported under instruction I 
and departmental research have now heen reported under another cate^ 
gory included In all other educational and general expenditures. For 
further explanation, sec the Technical Appendix. 

It should be noted that school size may also be an important dimen- 
sion of the type and quality of education that is offered. In other words, 
the kind of education provided may also differ by school size, and 
allocations of resources to various expenditure categories may also differ 
for this reason. Although college budgets are undoubtedly designed to 
reflect the educational objectives of the school, the data nevertheless ’ 
stiongiy suggest that other factors such as size of the organization also 
influence the way funds are expended. 

s U.S. Office of Education, Digest of Ediicational Statistics, 1969. 
Washington, D.C.: 1969, p. 76, Table 108. 
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per student expenditures than public colleges for total educa- 
tional and general purposes excluding researdi, the per stu= 
dent expenditures for instruction and departmental re5^arch 
reveal some striking similarities between public and private 
institutions. During 1966—67, the per student expenditures for 
instruction were essentially the, same for public and private 
4-year collages ($750 and $758, respectively) , Even more sig- 
nificant is the fact that during 1966-67 public 2-year colleges 
have spent $534 per student as compared to only $464 for their 
private counterparts. Only private universities expended far 
more per student in comparison to public universities ($1,357 
and $1,040, respectively). Obviously, these averages disguise 
the wide range of expenditure differences for individual institu- 
tions, and the per student expenditures, particularly for many 
private colleges, are considerably higher than the averages for 
the total group would suggesL Nevertheless, it must be con- 
cluded that the large majority of private 4-year and 2-year 
colleges, caught between rising costs, relying on tuition as the 
major source of income, and carrying disproportionately high 
expenditures for administration, are finding themselves in an 
increasingly difficult competitive position relative to their 
public counterparts. 

Factors Contributing to Rising Costs 

A great variety of factors contribute to increasing educa- 
tional costs. The most obvious of these is faculty salaries. 
Since salaries comprise the largest proportion of the expendi- 
tures for instruction, their historical trends are of great im- 
portance for college budgets. According to a 1967-68 study by 
the American Association of University Professors, the annual 
percentage increases for all ranks ranged from a low of 5.0 
percent in 1963 to a high of 7.4 percent in 1967-68. The 
average increase for all ranks during the period from 1960=61 
to 1967=68 was between 6 and 7 percent annually. For pro- 
fessors and associate professors the rate of increase was even 
somewhat higher than the combined average for all ranks. 
These rates of increase in faculty salaries include the influence ^ 
of inflation, which had averaged about 2 percent in the years 
from 1959 through 1967 and which has been accelerating since 
then. It is apparent, however, that there have been significant 
differences in rates of increase for faculty salaries between pub- 
lic and private institutions. Although salary levels are gen- 
erally lower at public institutions, the rate at which these 
salaries have increased has been higher. For example, the 
average compensatiuxi for full professors at public liberal arts 
colleges rose 8.6 percent between 1966=67 and 1967-68, while 
at private liberal arts colleges the increase for the same period 
was only 6.7 percent.® These different rates of increase be- 
tween public and private institutions are consistent with re^ 
lated trends discussed earlier in the study. 

Another cost factor associated rather directly with instruct 
tion is the necessity for keeping programs, equipment and 
facilities up-to-date to meet changing educational require- 
ments, The rapid discovery of new knowledge and technol- 
ogies compels colleges and universities to modify and modern- 
ize their academic pro^ams, to add new courses and new 

complete discusston of increases in faculty compensation, 
see 1 ^ Q ¥ ^ P Bulletin, Summer 19^, pp. 182=190. 



departments of instruction, and to undertake new interdisci- 
plinary efforts and other specialized programs. Because of 
such academic innovation and modernization, there is a 
greater need for highly sophisticated and costly equipment and 
instructional materials. All of this implies higher costs, even 
without enlarged student enrollments.^® 

A third factor contributing to rising costs is the tendency of 
students to stay longer in college. Larger proportions of them 
are going into and completing the upper division, ^aduate, 
and professional studies. Since the institutional per student 
expenditures vary directly with the level of education attained, 
student aspirations for more advanced education force upward 
the average per student costs for each institution and con- 
tribute to larger annual operating budgets. 

A fourth factor related to rising costs is the general infla* 
tionary tendency of the whole economy, from which colleges 
and universitif^s are not exempt. Inflation, which gradually 
lowers die purchasing power of the dollar, results in higher 
costs for salaries, wages, equipment and supplies each year. 
During recent years, the annual rate of inflation averaged 
about 2 percent. However, the average rate of inflation for 
the construction industry has been far higher than the rate for 
the general economy, ranging as high as 7 to 10 percent per 
year. 

A final factor contributing to rising cc^ts is associated with 
the differences in long-term trends of productivity between 
education and services provided by other sectors in the econ- 
omy, Many forms of work allow at least a partial offset to ris- 
ing costs in the form of increased productivity. This is 
especially true when a specific economic value can be attached 
to the product. The nature of higher education does not 
permit easy measurement of a factor such as produc':ivity. 
While increases in the quality of education are really inc’'eases 
in productivity, these changes are often subtle and occur over 
a longer period of time. In some important respects, however, 
productivity cannot be dramatically increased. Education is 
largely a personal process requiring the interaction of a teacher 
and a necessarily limited number of students. While com= 
puter-assisted instruction and closed-circuit television will 
sometimes allow more students to learn more" intensely, they 
may not be replacements for instructors or effective substitutes 
for the personal dimension of the learning process. Colleges 
and universities probably cannot expect, therefore, to achieve 
significant cost savings through increases in productivity. 
Maintenance of quality in higher education will probably 
imply student-teacher ratios similar to the historical norms 
of the past. 

It is no surprise, then, that the per student expenditures in 
both public and private institutions have risen at rates far 
higher than prices in the economy as a whole. For example, 
the average annual rate of increase of the per student expendi- 
tures (educational and general, excluding research) for all 
institutions has been 4.9 percent, more than twice the average 

io Technically, not all of the resultant expenditures can be ascribed to 
rising costs in this ease because cost increases over time generaliy assume 
an unchanging product. Howeyer, the acqubition of new equipment, 
addition of new courses, etc., presumably are undertaken, at least in part, 
to Improve the quality of education. Therefore, not all the increased 
expenditures can be attributed to rising costs because the nature of the 
product has been changed. 



Table 12— Comparison of Educational and General EapenditureSf Excluding Research 
Per FTE Student and Per FTE Student Income from Tuition and Fees 





1959-60 


196W7 


Average Aflnual 
Rat# of Increase 


Percent Increase 
1959-60 to 1966-67 


Public Institutions 

Average Educational and General Expenditures 
per FTE Student 




11,630 


4.1 


32.5 


Average per FTE Student Income 
from Tuition and Fees 




291 


5.8 


48.5 


Amount Required from Other 
Institutional Income 




1,SS9 


3.7 


29.5 


Private Institutions 

Average Educational and General ExpenditUie^ 
per FTE Student 


1,259 


1,966 


6.6 


56.2 


Average per FTE Student Income 
from Tuition and Fees 


727 


1,178 


7.1 


62.0 


Amount Required from Other 
Institutional Income 


582 


788 


5.8 


48.1 



annual rate of inflation. The 6.6 percent rate of increase in 
per student expenditures for all private institutions is even 
higher, and private universities show the highest rate of in- 
crease at 7.2 percent for all types of institutions. The rate of 
increase in per-student expenditures for public institutions has 
been 4.1 percent, also far higher than the average increases of 
the general price index. 

In summary, the personal nature of the educational process 
prevents significant increases in productivity. In contrast, 
other sectors of the economy to which higher education has 
made such significant contributions, are able to largely offset 
rising costs by increased productivity. As a result, the implica- 
tions for higher education are clear. Educational costs will 
continue to outrun, at a compounded rate, the costs prevailing 
in the economy as a whole. 

The rising per student expenditures place extreme pressure 
on the adequacy of institutional sources of income. In this 
respect, the most pressing issue for institutions of higher edu- 
cation may be whether expenditures per student are ade- 
quately compensated for by income per student. For measure- 
ment of this, the appropriate comparison is between the im 
come received from tuition and fees and Instructional expendi- 
tures categorized as “educational and general, excluding re- 
search.^ These are the roughly equivalent measures of how 
much money is received for allocation to instructica and how 
much is spent for that instruction. The tuitio’i income and 
educational and general expenditures per FTE student, and 
the per capita difference between income and expenditure are 
illustrated by table 12. 

This table clearly indicates that despite rapidly rising tui- 
tion charges, the difference between the amounts paid by the 
institution and the student for instructional purposes has been 
increasing each year. For public colleges and universities, the 
great difference between per student income and expenditure 
is reduced- by the large amounts contributed from Federal, 
State and local governments. This degree of subsidy for stu- 
dents attending public institutions is strongly traditional. 
While the amount of the subsidy for each student is large 
(|1,SS9 in 1966-67) i it has increased relatively slowly. Tui= 
O income per student, while rniall in amount, has been in- 



creasing much faster than educational and general expendi- 
tures per student (5.8 percent versus 4.1 percent) . But, be- 
cause the subsidy differential is large in amount, it becomes a 
particularly costly factor when enrollments increase rapidly 
as they did at public institutions from 1959 to 1966. 

Private colleges and universities, of course, rely on tuition 
and fees as a major source of their income. For this reason, 
the income=expenditure differential (1966— 67) was only $788 
for private colleges as compared to $1,S39 for public institu- 
tions. However, the differential was increasing for private 
institutions more than half again as fast as foi public colleges 
(5.8 percent versus S.7 percent) . The differential of $788 
and its more rapid rate of increase must be measured against 
the smaller number of sources from which private colleges can 
close this financial gap. State and local government contribu- 
tions to private institutions are a very small proportion of 
college budgets. Thus, in addition to tuition and fees, in 
1966=67 only Federal contributions (50.4 percent) and private 
gifts and grants (11.8 percent) amounted to more than 10 per- 
cent of total revenue for educational and general purposes. 
Assuming no sudden change in these trends, the income- 
expenditure differential for private colleges is likely to con- 
tinue to increase at a rapid rate. 

In summary, analysis of major cost factors indicates that 
expenditures would continue to rise even if enrollments were 
not to increase. Rising faculty salaries, acquisition of ma- 
terials and equipment, construction of new facilities, the ef- 
fects of general economic inflation, efforts to maintain and 
improve quality of instruction, the necessity to broaden the 
range and depth of knowledge offered, and the personal na- 
ture of the educational process all imply more expensive 
education in the years ahead. 

V, PROJECTION OF INSTITUTIONAL 
EXPENDITURES FOR 1975-76 

This study has so far concentrated on a review of major 
trends in enrollment and finance which diaracterized the 
period from 1959=60 to 1966=67. In this section, an effort is 

ifiao 
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Table \ Enrollment Projection // Total FuWTime Equivalent Enrollment by Type of Institution* 



(1955-67 and 1975-76) 



Type of Institution 




1966=67 




1975=76 


Number 


Percent of Total 


Number 


Per^at of Total 


Public Institutions 


3,420,532 


67.0 


5,761,000 


73.3 


Universities 


(1,474,256) 


(Z8.8) 


(2,201,000) 


(88.0) 


Other 4»Year 


(1,147,187) 


(22.5) 


(1,910,000) 


(84.3) 


Two-year 


(799,090) 


(16.7) 


(1,650,000) 


(81.0) 


Private Institutions 


1,684,064 


33.0 


2.099,000 


86.7 


Unlver&lLies 


(542,408) 


(10.6) 


(676,000) 


(8.6) 


Other 4»Year 


(1,018,872) 


(20.0) 


(1,258,000) 


(16.0) 


Two-vear ................................................... 


(123,284) 


(2.4) 


(16.5,000) 


(2.1) 


All Institutions 


5,104,596 


100.0 


7,860,000 


100.0 


(Total Full- and Part-^Time Students) 


(6,438,477) 




(10.029,000) 





•Taken from: Projections of Education Statistics to 197^ -78, page 24, table 16. Since these projections include only the 
50 States and the DUtrict of Goiumbia, the enrollments shown in table 13 have been adjusted to reflect total U.S. ag- 
^egate enrollment. 



made to project enrollments and expenditures for 1975=76. It 
is, of course, difficult to make any precise projections of future 
enrollments and expendituies because of the wide range of 
assumptions on which such projections might be based, and 
because many conditions which could affect such projections 
cannot be foreseen at this time. For this reason, two enroll- 
ment and cost projections have been developed: one projec- 
tion to indicate the consequences in quantitative terms if pres- 
ent trends and policies continue in the future; the other pro- 
jection to show the resultant enroilments and expenditures if 
present trends are significantly changed with adoption of new 
priorities and implementation of new and expanded student 
and institutional aid programs. 



Enrollment Projections 



Since the Office of Education projections generally assume 
a continuation of past trends* the agency's official enrollment 
projections to 1975-76 have been used to represent Enrollment 
Projection I. These enrollment projections? reflecting a com 
tinuation of past trends in the future, are summarized in table 
IS along with actual FTE enrollments during 1966-67 for 
comparative piurposes. 

The proportionate distribution between all public and pri- 
vate institutions has been calculated on the basis of Office of 



Education projections which assume that relative to public 
colleges, the proportionate enrollments for private institutions 
will continue to decline as they have in the past, even though 
actual numbers of students attending private colleges will 
increase each year. Among public institutions* the distribu- 
tion of enrollments is based on the fact that State plans in 
general tend to recommend a controlled growth for lower di- 
vision units of public universities with an increasing propor- 
tion of the States' lower division students enrolling in tlie 
State colleges and especially in public 2*year colleges. Among 
private institutions* it Is assumed that the enrollment distribu- 
tion ^11 essentially follow past trends. 

I=Q l^ond enrollment projection has been developed which 



is based on the assumption that the present inequalities in 
attendance rates between studeiits coming from low and high 
income parents would be essentially removed by 1975=76. 

The projections have been developed in the following man- 
ner. First, according to Census data* the 1965 median income 
for families v/ith college age children was approximately 
$7,800, Secoyid, based on the Census study of high school stu= 
dents, it is estimated that about 35 percent of the 1966 high 
school graduates with a family income of $7*800 or less had 
entered college by February 1967. In comparison, about 59 
percent of the 1966 high school graduates with family incomes 
above $7,800 had entered college by February 1967.^^ Third, 
since the Census study does not include those students who 
delay their entrance to college for more than 6 months, the 
Census entrance rates must be adjusted to reflect late entrants 
to college. Estimates of late entrance have beeti developed 
from the unpublished Project TALENT 5=year followup of 1960 
and 1961 high school graduates. These data show that the 
inclusion of late entrants in the calculation of entrance rates 
will increase the overall attendance rate by about 10 percent. 
In addition, Project TALENT data indicate that among late 
entrants, students from the upper two SES quartiles enter col- 
lege at higher rates than students from the lower two SES 
quartiles. On this basis, it is estimated that the actual en- 
trance rate for the 1966 high school graduates is 41 percent £or 
those with family incomes of $7,800 and below, and 72 per- 
cent for those with incomes above $7,800, 

The actual enrollment projections assume that beginning in 
1971, high school graduates from the lower two income quar- 
tiles will enter at a rate of 72 percent* tlie same rate as stu- 
dents from the upper two income quartiles. The additional 
students expected to enroll have been estimated by calculating 
the difference for each year between the current 41 percent 
entrance and the assumed 72 percent entrance rate for high 
school graduates whose families are in the lower two income 



"Factors Related to High School Graduation and College AttendanGC," 
1967. Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 185* page 6, Table 8, 



Tablk \4:>—Enroll7nent Projection II: Total F%Ltl‘Time Equivalent Enrollment by Type of 

Institution (1975.76) 



Type of Institution 


Number 
of Students 
(Enrollment 
PfOiectlon I) 


Percent 
of Total 


Number of 
Additional 
Students 


Percent 
of Total 


Total 

Projected 

Enrolimeat 


Percent 
of Total 


Public Institutions 


6,761,000 


73.3 


806,000 


80,0 


6367,000 


74.1 


Universities 


(2,201,000) 


(28.0) 


(201,000) 


f20.0) 


(2,402,000) 


(27.1) 


Other4-Year 


(1,910,000) 


(24.3) 


(252,000) 


s -0) 


(2,162,000) 


(24.4) 


Two-Year 


(1,650,000) 


(21.0) 


(353,000) 


(35.0) 


(2,003,000) 


(22.fi) 


Private Institutions 


2,099,000 


26.7 


201,000 


20.0 


2,300,000 


2S.9 


Universities 


(676,000) 


(8.6) 


(60.000) 


(5.0) 


(726,000) 


(3.2) 


Other 4-Year 


(1,258,000) 


(16.0) 


(141,000) 


(14.0) 


(1,399,000) 


(15.8) 


Two-Year 


(165,000) 


(2d) 


TO.OCO) 


(1.0) 


(175,000) 


(1.9) 


All Institutions.......... 


7,860,000 


100.0 


1,007,000 


100.0 


8,867,000 


100.0 


(Total Full- and Part-Time 














Students) 


(10,029,000) 




(1,286,000) 




(11,314,000) 





quartiles. These estimates have been further adjusted for 
dropout rates,^^ and for the increasing entry rates already as- 
sumed by the Office of Education projections. 

Several additional assumptions made for purposes of these 
enrollment projections need to be pointed out. First, although 
the median family income will continue to rise, it is assumed 
that the distribution of high school graduates within each 
quartile will remain essentially unchanged. Second, the 72 
percent entrance rate assumes the removal of all financial and 
motivational barriers. It is recognized, of course, that the re- 
moval of pan:icularly motivational barriers by 1975 is an 
optimistic objective because the deep-seated effects of many 
factors characteristic of low-income groups are extremely dif- 
ficult to overcome in such a short time. Yet, this assumption 
is dictated by the necessity to determine the eligible popula- 
tion for each of the 5 years beginning with 1971. In addition, 
the usage of the 72 percent figure is not meant to imply a fixed 
ceiling or saturation point beyond which attendance rates will 
not or should not go. Rather, this paper assumes equalization 
of attendance rates between higher and lower family income 
levels as a desirable goal. 

On this basis it is projected that by the fall of 1975, an 
additional 1,285,000 students above current projections would 
enter college on a full- and part-time basis. These projections 
are summarized in table 14. 

The basic assumption made in the distribution of the addi- 
tional students by type of institution relates to the fact that 
the additional students will come from predominantly low- 
income families, and, as a result, are more likely to attend low 
tuition colleges. For example, a Bureau of Census study of 
1966 college students indicates that of the students with family 
incomes between $5,000 and $5,000 attending 4-year colleges, 
nearly 55 percent attended schools with tuitions and fees of 
less than $250 and nearly 72 percent attended colleges with 
charges of less than $600,^-’ Therefore, it is assumed that this 



12 Students continuing after their first year have been estimated on the 
basis of the following assumed dropout rates; Of those entering, 75 percent 
will return the second year, 55 percent will return for the third year, and 50 
percent will return for the fourth year, 

^“nharacteriitics of Students and Their Colleges, October 1966," 
Popuiation ReportSj Series No. 183, page IS, Table 4. 




additional group of students would enter public institutions at 
higher rates than is the case for normal enrollment patterns. 

Before turning to the expenditure projections, it must be 
pointed out that implicit in the estimated distribution of 
students by type of institution is the assumpticti that the cur- 
rent tuition policies between public and private institutions 
and the present mix of student financial aid programs will 
remain essentially unchanged in the future. Any significant 
departure from present tuition structures and the grant-loan 
mix of current student aid programs could also substantially 
change the current attendance patterns. If this should he the 
case, the following expenditure projections would also be cor- 
respondingly affected. 

Expenditure Projections for 1 975-76 

Two principal factors determine institutional expenditures— 
enrollments and rising educational costs. Based on the histori- 
cal analysis of financial trends, there is every reason to believe 
that educational costs will continue to rise at higher rates rela- 
tive to the cost of other services in the economy. Therefore, 
institutional expenditures with the exception of research have 
been projected on a per student basis by determining the cost 
per student which is consistent with past trends, applying to it 
a compound rate of increase factor selected on the basis of 
historical trends^ and multiplying the 1975-76 estimated per 
student expenditures by the total enrollment. Since varying 
assumptions have to be applied to different expenditure cate- 
gories, separate projections have been developed for "urrent 
fund expenditures excluding research, expenditures for re- 
search, and plant-fund expenditures. 

Current-Fund Expenditures, Excluding Research 

The current-fund expenditures have been projected by ap- 
plying the historical rate of increase in per student costs to 
the 1966--67 per FTE student expenditures and multiplying 
the 1975-76 per FTE student expenditures by the projected 
enrollment. For purposes of these projections it has been 
assumed that the annual rate of increase in per student costs 
will follow past trends. On this basis, it is projected that total 
current-fund expenditures excluding research will be $28.2 
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billion for Enrollment Projection I and $51.4 billion for En- 
rollment Projection 11= These projections are summarized in 
tables 16 and 16. 

Research Expenditures 

Expenditures for organized research have, of course# no di- 
rect relationship to student enrollments. In addition# because 
of the variable nature of research activities, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to develop any kind of reliable projection for research ex- 
penditures, Between 1959-60 and 1966-67, research expendi- 
tures for all institutions ha\^e increased nearly by ISO per- 



cent, rising from over $1 billion to more than $2,5 billion. 
Since there are some indications that research support in the 
future will rise at substantially lower rates than it has in the 
past, it is estimated for the purposes of this study that during 
1975—76 expenditures for research will total $4 billion, a 60 
percent increase over the 1966-67 level. A second assumption 
is that the distribution of expenditures by type of institution 
will be essentially the same as for 1966=67 with private institu- 
tions conducting better than half of total institutional research 
activities. It is further assumed that research expenditures 
will not be affected by enrollment changes. The projected 
1975-76 research expenditures are presented in table 17. 



Table IB. --Projected Current-Fund Expenditures Excluding Research, 1975-76: Enrollment Projeciion 1 



Type of Institution 


PerFTE 

Student 

(1956-67) 


Estimated Average 
Annual Rate 
of Increase 
(I96S-7S) 


Multi- 

piica« 

tive 

FactOf 


Projected Expenditui 
PerFTE 
Student 
(1975=76) 


es Projected 
FTE 

Enrollment 

(1975=76) 


Projected Total 
Expendi- 

(W5=76)* 


Public Inititutions 














Universities 


$2,906 


4.8 


1.5253 


IM33 


2,201,000 


$9,757,000 


Other 4-Year ..................... 


1,785 


4,7 


1,5122 


2,699 


1,910,000 


5,165,100 


Two-year 


1 015 


5,7 


1,6472 


1,672 


1,650,000 


2,768,800 


Private Institutions 














Universities 


3,763 


7.4 


1.9016 


7,156 


676,000 


4,857,500 


Other 4-Year 


2,864 


6.8 


1.8081 


4,274 


1,258,000 


5,576,700 


Two-year 


1,542 


8.8 


1.3901 


2,157 


165,000 


555,900 


All Institutions ................... 










7,860.000 


-28,241,000 


• In thousands of dollars. 



Table IG.^Prafected €urrent-Fu 


nd ExpenditureSf 


Excluding Research, 1975—76: 


Enfollment Projection II 


Type of Institution 




Estimated Average MulU- 

Annual Rate pUca- 

of Increase tive 

<1968-75) Factor 


Projected Expendlt 
PerFTE 
Student 
(1975-76) 




rrujecisa loiai 
Expendi- 
tures 

(1975-76)^ 


PerFTE 

Student 

(1966-67) 


FIE 

EnroUment 

(1975-76) 


Public Institutions 














Universities 


$2,906 


4.8 


1.5253 


$4,438 


2,402,000 


$10,648,100 


Other 4-Year 


1,785 


4.7 


1.5122 


2,699 


2,162,000 


6,835,200 


Two-year 


1,015 


5.7 


1.6472 


1,672 


2,008,000 


3.349,000 


Private Institutions 














Universities 


5,763 


7.4 


1.9016 


7,156 


726,000 


6,195,300 


Other 4-Year 


2,364 


6.8 


1.8081 


4,274 


1,399,000 


6,979,300 


Two-year 


1,542 


3.8 


1.3991 


2,157 


175,000 


377300 


Ail Institutions 










8,867,000 


31,584,400 



* In thousands of dollars. 



o 
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Tabi£ 17.-=Fro/ec^dd Expenditures fOT OTganized Research, 1 975-76: Enrollment ProjectlQns 1 and 11 

(in thousands of dollars) 



Type of Institution 


Resear^ 

Expenditures 

1966-67 


Percent 
of Total 


Eshmated 

ResiarcH 

Expenditures 

1975=76 


Percent 
of Total 


Public Institutions 


$1,210^18 


48.4 


$1,986,000 


48.4 


Universities 


(1,161,407) 


(46.1) 


(1,848,000) 


(46.1) 


Other 4-Year 


(B1A6S) 


(2-8) 


(92,000) 


(2.B) 


Two-year 


(325) 


# 


(1,000) 


* 


Private Institutions 


1.301,819 


51,6 


2,064,000 


51,6 


Universities 


(956,760) 


(88.0) 


(1,519,000) 


(38.0) 


Other 4-Year 


(343,982) 


(13.6) 


(648,000) 


(13.6) 


Two-year 


(1,077) 


* 


(2,000) 


« 


All Institutions 


2321,087 


100,0 


4,000,000 


100.0 



*Less than 1 percent. 



XiBLE l%,~PrQjected Plant^Funds Expenditures, 1975-76: Enrollment Projection 1 



Type of Institutloa 


Average 
Expenditures 
per AddiUonal 
FTE Student 
(1959-1967) 


Estimated 
Average .^mual 
Rate of Increase 
qf Construction 
Costs (1968—1976) 


MulUplicative 

Factor 


Projected 
Expenditures 
for Additional 
FTE Student 
(1975-76) 


Projected FTE 
Enrollment 
Increment 
<1974=75 to 
1975-76) 


Projected 

Total 

Expenditures 

(1975-76^* 


Public Institutions 

Universities 


|9,8S5 


6.6 


1.6190 


$15,928 


86,060 


11,370,800 


Other 4-year 


6355 


5.5 


1.6190 


10,613 

4J18 


90,310 


958300 


TwQ'Year - 


a, 667 


5,5 


1.6190 


100,730 


435,000 


Private Institutions 

Universities 


14,860 


5.5 

6.5 

5.6 


1.6190 


24,058 


15,650 


376300 


Other 4-year 

Xtvo-Year 


12,455 

4,797 


1.6190 

1.6190 


20,165 

7,766 


28,360 

4,890 


571,900 

38,000 


All Institution.s 








326,000 


3,750,200 



* In thouiands of dqllari. 



Tabi^ 19. ■^Projected Plant-Funds Expenditures, 1975-76: Enrollment Projection 11 



Type of Institution 


Expenditures 
per Additional 
FTE Student 
(1959-67) 


Estimated 
Average Annual 
Rate of Increase 
d£ Construction 
Costs (1968-1976) 


Multiplicative 

Factor 


Projected 
Expenditure 
for Additional 
FTE Student 
(1975-76) 


Projected FTE 
Enrollment 
Increment 
(1974=75 to 
1975=76) 


Projected 

Total 

Expenditures 

(1975-76)* 


Public Institutions 


Universities 


$9,835 


5.5 


1,6190 


$15,923 


86,100 


$1,371,000 


Other 4-year 


6MB 


5.5 


1.6190 


10,613 


94.500 


1,002,900 


Two-Year 


2,667 


5.5 


1.6190 


4,318 


112D00 


483,600 


Private InstitutiDiis 


Universities 


14,860 


5.5 


1.6190 


24,058 


17,150 


412,600 


Other 4-year 


12,455 


5.6 


1.6190 


20,165 


35,350 


712,800 


Two-Year 

All Institutions 


4,797 


6.5 


1.6190 


7,766 


4,900 

360,000 


38,100 

4,021,000 



* In thousands of dollars. 



Plant“Fund Expenditures 

Unlike current-fund expenditures, plant-fund expenditures 
cannot be related to enrollments on an annual basis. Capital 
investments tend to bunch or slacken depending on the irregu- 
larities of available resources such as revenues derived from 
bond elections. In addition, the delay between initial com- 
mitment of funds and the completion of the construction 
project makes projections from any single base-year extremely 
hazardous. For this reason, the following projections have 
been developed on the basis of the experience during the 5 
years included in the historical base. 

More specihcally, expenditures from plant funds for 1975=76 
have been estimated by calculating the average expenditures 
per additional FTE student during the 5 years (1959; 1961; 
1963; 1965; 1966) . In order to incorporate cost increases into 
the projections, it is assumed that construction costs will rise 
at an average annual rate of 5,5 percent. This estimate is 
based on the construction cost index developed by the Ameri- 
can Appraisal Company, which shows that the cost index for 
building construction has risen at an annual rate of nearly 
5,5 percent between 1965 and The time period of 

1965 to 1968 was chosen in order to reflect the rapid increases 
in construction costs during recent years. The projected 

O atistical Abstract of the United States, 1969, U.S. Bureau of Census, 
Rir ; table 1068. 



1975=76 per student expenditures were derived by applying 
the 5.5 rate of increase to the average per student expendi- 
tures developed from the historical base. 

The total projected plant-fund expenditures were then cal- 
culated by multiplying the projected 1975=76 per student ex- 
penditures by the estimated enrollment increase between 
1974-75 and 1975-76, As shown in tables 18 and 19, the 
total 1975-76 plant-fund expenditures for Enrollment Projec- 
tion I are estimated to be |3.75 billion, and for Enrollment 
Projection II are projected to be $4.02 billion. 

It should be noted that, for the purposes of this study, plant- 
fund expenditures are defined to include outlays for additions 
to the physical plant as well as expenditures for reduction of 
capital indebtedness and other deductions from unexpended 
plant funds, including such expenditures as interest payments 
on plant indebtedness paid from plant funds. Outlays for ad- 
ditions to the plant whicli include disbursements for renewals, 
replacements, and major repairs constitute approximately 81 
percent of the total plant-fund expenditures. For comparative 
purposes, the expenditures for additions to the physical plant 
only have also been estimated for 1975“76. Using the projec- 
tion method outlined earlier, outlays for additions to plant 
are projected to be $3.05 billion and $3.28 billion for Enroll- 
ment Projections I and II respectively (see table 20) . 

It shouhl be further understood that the plant-fund expen- 
diture estimates for both enrollment projections assume that 



Table P').— Projected Plant-Fund Expenditures for Additions to Plant, 

1975^76 

(in thousands of dollars) 



Type of Institution 


Enrollment 
Projection 1 


Enrollment 
Projection II 


Public Universities 

Universities 

Other 4-Year 

Tivo'Year 


$1,069,800 


$1,070J00 

854.700 

410.700 


Private Universities 

Universities 

Other 4-Ycar 


464,800 


530,300 

579,400 

30,800 


Two-Year 


30,700 


All Ijistitutitais 




3,276,200 



past construction efforts will continue in the future. As such, 
the projections do not provide for a closing of the current gap 
between existing and needed facilities. In order tc close the 
facilities gap, it is estimated diat beginning in 1971 dirough 
1975 an average of about $225 million per year would have to 
be committed in addition to current projections. 

It must also be pointed out that the average plant-fund ex- 
penditures for Enrollment Projection II between 1971 and 
1975 Would be considerably higher than the $4.02 billion pro- 
jected for 1975=76. Emollment Projection II is based on the 
assumption that high school graduates will enter college at a 
rate of 72 percent beginning 1971. During each subsequent 
year until 1974, colleges and universities would have to ac- 
commodate an estimated average of 470,000 new students each 
year in addition to current Office of Education projections. 
Consequently, expenditures for construction are estimated to 
be between $5 and $6 billion per year during 1971 to 1974. 

Beginning with 1975, the additional gains in student enroll- 
ments are only a function of annual increases in the number 
of high school graduates. As such, the projected 197.5=76 ex- 
penditures of $4.02 billion reflect a resumption of normal 
plant-fund expenditure trends. 

Total Projected Expenditures 

Table 21 summarizes the total projected institutional expen- 
ditures for 1975—76. For Enrollment Projection I which as- 
sumes continuation of past enrollment trends, total institu- 
tional expenditures are estimated to be nearly $36.0 billion, 
In comparison, for Enrollment Projection II which assumes 
significant increases of enrollment, total expenditures are 
projected to be $39.4 billion. The difference of $3.4 billion 
between the low and high enrollment projections provides 
some measure of the additional resources required for the 
expansion of educational opportunities. 

Projections of expeiiukures, of course, do not imply that 

15 For further discussion of facilities currently m place as well as higher 
education facilities needs, see Federal Support for Higher Edumiion Con- 
Uruction: Current Programs and Future Needs, Higher Education Gon- 
itruction Programs Study Group, chaired by Chalmers G. Norris of The 
Pennsylvania State Univ^’ ity, :j.S. Office of Education, 1969. This report 
provides for a considerably leore comploc and refined methodology for 
estimating future needs than tlu- one utilized in this study. However, 
rojcctions developed by either method are not significantly 



available income will also grow at commensurate rates. If the 
rate of growth of income declines in the future, expenditures 
will adjust even if this means cutting back on important pro- 
grams. Yet, the projections of expenditures which are based 
on historical growth rates do provide an estimate of the re- 
sources needed to maintain and improve higher education at 
similar rates in the future. As such, the expenditure projec- 
tions serve as estimates of total need against which alternative 
strategies for the financing of higher education can be 
evaluated. 



VL FUTURE INCOME TRENDS 

Unlike projections for expenditures which can be more 
solidly based on historical trends, estimates for future income 
are extremely difficult to make with any precision. While 
historical income trends do have some relevance for the future, 
it is also clear that income predictions necessarily involve fu- 
ture policy decisions and possible reordering of priorities. 
The probability of these policy changes makes unrealistic any 
attempt to extrapolate past income trends. Changes in the 
premises underlying support for higher education would, in 
effect, alter the entire pattern or composition of institutional 
support. Even a small shift of emphasis in policy can bring 
about large inereases or decreases when measured in dollars. 
For these reasons, estimates of future income have not been 
developed. Rather, some general comments are made concern- 
ing major factors which have an important bearing on the 
various sources and amounts of income. 

Questions of priority will importantly affect the availability 
of fixture income. This is particularly relevant for Federal, 
State and local sources of support. Growing demands for 
traditional services and expansion of new ones may signifi- 
cantly influence the emphasis given to higher education. Be- 
cause of the diverse and increasing commitments for public 
services, the budgetary priority of higher education cannot be 
considered as fixed. The various ways in which Federal, State 
and local governments will balance these commitments during 
the future years will have an important betu : ig on the levels 
of support for higher education. 

In addition, a basic issue relating to the problem of who 
should pay for higher education deals with the question as 
to the relative benefits of education to the student and society. 
Depending on whether the student or society is considered the 
primary beneficiary of higher education, projections of insti- 
tutional income can vary widely as to the proportionate share 
of educational costs to be met by public sources and by indi- 
vidual students. The issue of “who should pay” is further 
complicated by the fact that tuition charges rarely reflect the 
full cost of services provided, and the element of institutional 
subsidy varies widely among different types of institutions. 
In addition, assumptions about future tuition levels also in- 
volve questions about the methods of financing utilized by 
students and parents. The relationship between tuition levels 
and family income has an important effect upon whether 
education can be financed out of current earnings and assets, 
or whether increased loans, grants, or work opportunities will 
have to be made available as supplements. 

Apart from the largely unpredictable changes of policies 
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Table 2\,^EKpenditure Proft'ction for 1975-197^ (in thousands of dollars) 



Type of Institution 




Enrollment Projection I 






InroUment Projeetion II 




Current-Funds 

Expenditures 

Excluding 

Research 


Organizo.d 

Research 

Expenditures 


Plant-Funds 

Expenditures 


Total 


Current-Funds 


Organized 

Research 

Expenditures 


Plant-Funds 


Total 


Rose arch 






Public Institutions .... 


$17,670,900 


$1,936,000 


$2,763,800 


$22,370,700 


$19,832,300 


$1,936,000 


$2,857,600 


$24,625,800 


Universities 


(9,757,000) 


(1,843,000) 


(1,370,300) 


(12,970,300) 


(10,648,100) 


(1,843,000) 


(1,371,000) 


(13,862400) 


Other 4- Year 


(5,165,100) 


(92,000) 


(958,500) 


(6,205,600) 


(5,835,200) 


(92,000) 


(1,002.900) 


(6,930.100) 


2=Year 


(2,768,800) 


(1,000) 


(485,000) 


(3,194,800) 


(3,349,000) 


(1.000) 


(483.600) 


(3,833,600) 


Private Institutions .. 


.......... 10,570,100 


2,064.000 


986,400 


13.620,500 


11,552,100 


2,064,000 


1,163.500 


14,779,600 


Universities 


(4,837,500) 


(1,519,000) 


(376,500) 


(0,738,000) 


^,195,300) 


(1,519,000) 


(412,600) 


(74§6,900) 


Other 4-Year 


.......... (5,376,700) 


(543,000^ 


(571,900) 


(6.491,600) 


(5,979.300) 


r543,000) 


(712,800) 


(7,235,100) 


2-Year 


rS55,900) 


(2,000; 


(38,000) 


(395,900) 


(377,600) 


(2,000) 


(38,100) 


(417,600) 


Ail InstittltioiiS 


28,241,000 


4,000,000 


3,750,200 


35,991,200 


31,384,400 


4,000,000 


4,021,000 


39,405,400 


and priorities in 


higher education, 


it is certain 


that costs and 


problems 


in keeping 


the data comparable for different years. 



expenditures will continue to increase during future years. 
In the absence of dramatic incieases in amounts obtained 
from traditional sources of support, colleges and universities 
are likely to experience continued financial pressures. Unless 
there is much greater growth in State and voluntary support, 
as well a^ in Federal assistance, colleges are likely to become 
more dependent upon income from tuition and fees. As 
evidenced by the recent sharp increases of student charges 
at both public and pnvate colleges, a continuation of present 
income trends will have the effect of shifting a greater propor- 
tion of die cost of education to the individual student and 
his family. 



The major difficulties encountered are as follows: 

1. Although Office of Education surveys attempt to classify 
income both by source and purpose, the source of income has 
not been consistently identified for several income categories. 
Particularly with regard to income for student aid purposes, 
the source of income has not been sufficiently identified in 
surveys conducted prior to 1966 to maintain comparability 
with later surveys. For this reason, revenues contributed to 
institutional student aid funds are not listed by individual 
source. However, total student aid revenues are reflected in 
the aggregate income totals. According to the 1966^67 
HEGIS survey, revenues received during that year for in- 



stitutional student aid funds are as follows: 



TECHNICAL APPENDIX 

One of the major objectives of this paper is to develop a 
data base which can be used to analyze historical financial 
trends. After a review of available information, it became 
evident that only the Office of Education survey data on 
financial statistics -of higher education could satisfactorily 
meet this requirement. For this reason, all financial data, 
unless otherwise noted, are based on Office of Education sur- 
veys. The appendix tables H— 1 through H— 20 represent an 
effort to compile financial data which are comparable from 
year to year. All other tables and statistical analyses in this 
paper are derived from these basic source tables. 

The financial data collected in the source tables relate only 
to current (operating) and plant-fund income and expendi- 
tures because nearly all receipts from contributors to higher 
education are allocated for operating and capital improve- 
ment purposes. The major exception to this is voluntary 
support where substantial amounts of private gifts and grants 
are contributed to endowment, annuity, living trust funds, 
and other funds. Income from private sources to these funds 
has been reported separately in the source tables. 

In the development of the source tables. Office of Education 
definitions and categories were utilized to the extent possible. 
For further explanation of use of terms and definitions, the 
interested reader is referred to the source documents cited 
with each table. However, it should be noted that frequent 
changes in the ^Office of Education survey forms, additions of 
new reporting categories, omission of other categories, and, 
in :ases, lack of detail in reported data posed special 




Federal Government $191,472,000 

State GovernnieiHS 39,741,000 

Local Governments 4,234,000 

Private Gifts and Grants 91 ,787,000 

Endowment Income 48,932,000 

Other Student Aid 22,008,000 

Total Student Aid Receipts .$398,169,000 

Since the amounts contributed to institutional student aid 
funds constitute only a comparatively small portion of total 
contributions for each source, it is not likely that the analysis 
of financial trends is significantly affected. 

A similar problem exists with respect to endowment earn- 
ings and income from tuition and fees for which only the allo- 
cations for educational and general purposes are specified in 
the source tables because allocations from endowment and 
tuition income for other purposes, such as student aid and 
capital improvements, are not consistently identified for all 
historical base years. With respect to endowment earnings, 
the 1966--67 HEGIS survey indicates that total earnings from 
endowment funds were $454,801,000 of which $828,377,000 
were reported as income for educational and general purposes. 
In the case of tuition and fees income, it is estimated that 
over 90 percent is allocated for educational and general pur- 
poses with the remainder going principaliy for capital im- 
provement and student aid purposes. 

Again, it is unlikely that the basic trends concerning en- 
dowment and tuition income would be significantly affected 
even if total contributions from each source were considered. 

In summary, since it is impossible to consistently identify 
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all revenues by source from the Office of Education data, 
nearly all receipts identified by source are slightly less than 
the actual total contribution for each source. The total in- 
stitutional income, of course, is reflected in the ag^egate 
totals. 

2. With respect to borrowing funds for capital improve^ 
ments, it should be noted that institutions report on the 
HEGIS surveys only those loans which create a direct ob- 
ligation to the school. As a result, funds borrowed by a 
building authority on behalf of one or several institutions 
are not reported on the HEGIS surveys since the loan creates 
no obligation against the institution as such. Consequently, 
the extent of borrowing to support higher education is con= 
siderably larger than the HEGIS data suggest. Estimates of 
the additional loan funds made available for c>)nstruction in 
this manner are not readily available. 

3. As already mentioned, the repeated changes of reporting 
categories in the Office of Education surveys present special 
problems in maintaining comparable data between reporting 
periods. Since the specific changes have been footnoted on 
the source tables, only some general comments will be made. 
With respect to income for educational and general purposes 
and direct plant-fund income, all revenues received from other 
than "traditionar* sources of income are listed under "Other 
Income." Because of the frequent changes in the reporting 
categories, parucularly lor the 1965=66 and 1966=67 HEGIS 
surveys, it is impracticable to establish finer breaks which would 
be compatible for all years included in the base period. 

In addition, it should be noted that transfers to capital fund 
accounts were not requested in the 1965=66 HEGIS form and 
institutions reported transfers as "Other Income" for that 
year. As a result, the Other Income" category under plant- 
fund receipts shows a disproportionate increase in the 1965=66 
data. 

With regard to currentdund expenditures, it should be 
noted that the 1965=66 and 1966=67 HEGIS surveys added a 
new category of “expenditures for other sponsored activities.” 
In previous surveys, these funds were distributed among the 
educational and general expenditure categories depending on 
the purpose of the expenditure. For this reason, expenditures 
for activities related to educational aepartments, sales and 
services, other sponsored activities, and other misceilanfcous 
expenditures were listed as “other expenditures” in the source 
tables for 1965=66 and 1966-67. 

In addition, the 1965=66 and 1966-67 surveys included a 
new category for "expenditures for physical plant assets” from 
current funds. Again, during previous years these expendi- 
tures ware included among educational and general expendi- 
ture categories depending on their purpose. The current 
fund expenditures for physical plant assets have been in- 
cluded as a new category in the source tables. Because of the 
addition of new reporting categories, the proportionate de- 
cline of instruction and departmental research and the cor- 
responding inorease of “all other educational and general” 
(see appendix tables Fl=9) during 1966 and 1967 are largely 
explained by the fact that some expenditures which were 
formerly included in larger aggregates are not reported under, 
separate headings. 



It should also be noted that the "other deductions” from 
pi — -js such as interest on plant-indebtedness paid from 




plant-funds, and transfers and loans from plant-funds to other 
institutional funds were not requested in the 1966 and 1967 
surveys. In order to maintain some comparability with pre- 
vious years, the “other deductions” listed in the source tables 
for 1966 and 1967 were estimated on the basis of 1959 to 
1964 trends. 

4. The Office of Education financial surveys contain some 
duplicate accounting of revenues between? current-fund and 
plant-fund income. This is particulaiiy true of transfers to 
plantdund accounts and plantdund loan receipts from institu- 
tional sources. With respect to transfers, it is estimated that 
69 percent of these funds were transferred from current-fund 
accounts to plant-fund accounts. As a result, approximately 
two-thirds of the transfer funds were included in both the 
current and plant-fund accounts. Similarly, some duplicate 
accounting of funds exists for the plant- fund loan receipts 
from institutional sources. However, the amount of funds 
which is reported twice is comparatively small and, for this 
reason, it is not likely that the major trends discussed in the 
paper are significantly affected by this data problem. 
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Table A»1— To/it/ Degree and No7i’Degree Credit Enrollment by Type of Ifistitutioni Number, Percent of Totals and Rate of Inerease 



T^pe of InstitutiDS 


1959*60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966*67 


Average 
ArmuM 
Rate of 
Inerease 


Growth 

Index 

(1959-60 

=100%) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Number 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


2,200,274 

60.0 


2,584348 

0L9 

173 


3,090378 

64.4 

19.6 


8,999,940 

67.0 

29.4 


4,381,086 

68.0 

9.5 


10.3 


199.1 


Universities 

Number 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


977,829 

26.7 


1,129,068 

27.0 

15.5 


1,334,916 

27.8 

18.2 


1,657,447 

27.7 

24.2 


1,778,640 

27.6 

7.3 


8.9 


18L9 


Other i'Year Institutions 

Number 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


748,792 

20.4 


862,591 

20.7 

15.2 


1,018, 596 
2). 2 
18.1 


1,299,115 

21,8 

27:5 


1,410,664 

2L9 

8.6 


9,5 


188.4 


2‘Year Institutions 

Number 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


478,653 

12.9 


592,889 

14.2 

25.2 


737,060 

1B.4 

24.3 


1,043,378 

173 

4L6 


1,19. ,782 
183 
14.2 


14.1 


2BL6 


ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Number 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


1,465,177 

40.0 


1,591,641 

38.1 

8.6 


1,709,754 

35.6 

7,4 


1,967,471 

33.0 

15.1 


2,057,391 

82.0 

43 


5.0 


140.4 


Universities 

Number 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


513,856 

14,0 


554,420 

13.3 

7,9 


591364 

12.8 

6.7 


674,688 

ll.S 

14.1 


703,396 

i0,9 

4.3 


4.6 


136,9 


Other 4-Year Institutions 

Number 

Percent of Total — 

Rate of Increase 


864,488 

23.6 


939.795 

22.5 

8.7 


1,007,684 

21,0 

7.2 


1,159,309 

193 

15.0 


1,214,921 

18,9 

4.8 


5.0 


140,5 


2’Year Institutions 

Number 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase ..................................... 


8?, 833 
2.4 


97,426 

2.3 

12.2 


110,506 

2.3 

13.4 


133,474 

2.2 

20.8 


139,074 

2.2 

4.2 


7.0 


160.2 


TDTAL--ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Number 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


3,665,451 

100,0 


4,176,189 

100.0 

13.9 


4,800,332 

100.0 

14.9 


5,967,411 

ico.o 

24.3 


6,488,477 

100,0 

7.9 


8,4 


175.7 



Sources; U.S* Office of Education, Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, i960* p, 109 
U.S, Office of Education, Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher Educatio7i, 1965. p. 90 
U.S. Office of Education, Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 1963. p, 68 

U.S, Office of Education, Comprehensive Report on E nrollment in Higher Education. 1961-62. p. 85, This Gomprehensive Report also presents 
revised ds a for 1959 and is, therefore, alio the bails for that year's enrollment data. 







Tadi^ A-2--Total IntlhTimc Equivalent Enroilrnem* by Type of Institution, Number, Percent of TotaC, and Rate of Increase 



Avifage Orowth 



Type of Institution 


1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966*67 


Annual 
Rate of 
Increase 


inde^ 

(1959^0 

=10DC^) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Number 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


1 .686,704 
r >9.7 


1,987,935 

01.3 

17.9 


2,368,927 

63.7 

19.2 


3,116,758 

66,2 

3 L 6 


3,420,532 

67,0 

9.8 


10.6 


202.8 


Universities 

Number .= 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


791,702 

28.0 


920,377 

28.4 

16.3 


1,091,506 

29.4 

18.6 


1,367,462 

29.0 

25.3 


1,474,255 

28.8 

7.8 


9 .S 


186.2 


Other 4^year Institutions 

Number 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


587,839 

20.8 


682,846 

21.0 

16 J 


808,615 

2 L 7 

18.5 


1,055,216 

22.4 

30.5 


1,147,187 

22.5 

8.7 


1 0-0 


195.2 


2-Ycar Inslilutions 
Number 


507,163 

10.9 


38. UO 
11.9 

25.4 


468,806 

12.6 

21.7 


694,080 

14.8 

48.1 


799,090 

15.7 

15.1 






Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


14.6 




ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Number 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


1,139,885 

40.8 


1.252,675 

38.7 

9,9 


1,852,265 

36,3 

8.0 


1,588,399 

33.8 

I 7 J 


1,684.064 

33.0 

6.0 


5.7 


147.7 


Universities 

Number 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


369,696 

13.1 


404,447 

12.6 

9.4 


435306 

11,7 

7.7 


512,006 

10.9 

17.6 


542,408 

10.6 

5.9 


5,6 


146.7 


Other 4 -Year Institutions 
Nurnber 


702,015 

24.8 


771,152 

23,8 

9.8 


881,805 

22.3 

7,8 


966,883 

20.6 

16,3 


1,018.372 

20.0 

5.3 




145.1 


Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


5.5 


2-Year histihttions 
Number 


68,174 

2.4 


77,076 

2,4 

13 d 


85,454 

2,3 

10.9 


109,510 
2.3 ^ 
28.2 


123,284 

2.4 

12.6 




180.8 


Percent of Tota* 

Rate of Increase 


8.8 


TOTAL-ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Number . 


2,826,589 

100.0 


3,240,608 

loo.e 

14,6 


3.721.192 

100.0 

14.8 


4,705,157 

100.0 

26,4 


5,104.598 

100.0 

8.5 




180.6 


Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


8J 


♦Figures for fulhtirae equivalent (FTE) 


e n rolhn e n t represen t 


an arithmetic 


conversion 


of part-time degree and nondegree students to 


an equivalent 



iiunibcr of full-tini4 students. The formula upon which the conversion is based makes the follukving assumptipiis: one paTt=tinic degree student is 
equivalent to .35 of a full=time studciu; one part=tinie nondegree student is equivalent to .28 of a full-time student. The formula when applied, results 
in the nuiltipUcalion of the number p;'“t=time degi‘ee and nondegree students enrolled by dieir respective values (,33 and .28) . The result is an FTE 
figure which is added to the reported full-time degree and nondegree enrollments. 




t 
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Table Current and Plant Fund Income, Including Loans by Type of Institution, Amount^ Percent of Total, and Rate of Increase 



(in thousands of dollars) 



Type of Institution 




195i'‘-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Average 
Annual 
Rate of 
Increase 


Growth 

Index 

(1959-60 

^100%) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


...» 


.S4,1083S7 

57,6 


$5,816,708 

57.2 

29.4 


16,975,020 

57,5 

51.2 


19,749^42 

59.9 

39.8 


$11,174,108 

60.3 

14.6 


15.4 


272.0 


Universities 

Amount 

percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 




2,692,757 

S7.7 


3,-5,37,412 

38.1 

31.4 


4,653,847 

38.2 

31.0 


6,105,284 

37.5 

31.8 


6,876,091 

37.1 

12.6 


14.3 


255.4 


Other 4 •Year Institutions 

Amount 

Percent of Total ............................... 

Rate of Increase 




1,101,729 

15.5 


1J59,268 

14.6 

23.4 


1,782,930 

14,7 

31.2 


2,567,723 

15.8 

48.9 


3,015,454 

16.3 

17.4 


15.5 


273.7 


2-Year Institutions 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 




314,051 

4.4 


420,028 

4.5 

33.7 


4.6 

32.7 


1,076,285 

6,6 

93.1 


1,282,563 

6.9 

19.2 


22.3 


408,4 


ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 




3,016,135 

42.4 


3,970304 

42,8 

31.6 


5,150,487 

42.5 

29.7 


6,534,372 

40.1 

26.9 


7,363,012 

39.7 

12.7 


13.6 


244.1 


Universities 

Amount 

Percent of Total 




1,396,811 

19,6 


1,797,726 

19.4 


2,303,685 

19.0 


2,857,298 

17.5 


3,445,043 

18.6 




246.6 


Rate of Increase 






28.7 


28.1 


24.0 


20.6 


13.8 




Other 4-Year Institutions 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 




1,517,186 

21.4 


2,045,497 

22.0 

84.8 


2,676,369 

22.1 

30.8 


3,447,828 

21.2 

28.8 


3,651,892 

19.7 

5.9 


13.4 


240,7 


2-Year Institutions 

Amniint . . ... 




102,138 

1.4 


127,281 

1.4 

24,6 


170,443 

1.4 

33.9 


229,246 

1.4 

34.5 


266377 

1.4 

16.3 




261,0 


Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 




14.7 


TOTAl^ALL INSTITUTIONS 
Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 




7,124,672 

100.0 


9,287,212 

100.0 

30.4 


12,125,507 

100.0 

30.6 


16,283,614 

100.0 

34.3 


18,587,120 

100.0 

13.8 


14.6 


260.2 



o 
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Table B‘2— Total Current Fund Income and Flant^Fund Receipts (eitcluding loans) by Type of InstHution^ Amount^ Fercmi of Total, and Rate of Increase 



(in thousands p£ dollars) 



Type of Institotic ■ , 


1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965^6 


1966-67 


Average 
Annual 
Rate of 
Increase 


Growth 

Index 

(1959-60 

=100#) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
















Amount 


$3,860,644 


$4,991,837 


16,512,682 


18.741,422 


$9,981,676 




267.8 


Percent of Total 


57.4 


57.1 


57.5 


59.5 


59,7 






Rate of Increase 




29,3 


30,5 


34.2 


13.6 


14.5 




Universities 
















Amount 


2,547,240 


3,349.936 


4,336,269 


6,613,885 


6,247,719 




245,3 


Percent of Total 


S7.9 


38.3 


38.3 


38.2 


37.5 






Rate of Increase 




31.5 


29.4 


29.5 


ii.a 


18.7 




Other 4 -Year Institutions 
















Amount 


1,042,069 


1,264,041 


1,653,262 


2,237,348 


2376,099 




247,2 


Percent of Total 


15,5 


14.5 


14.6 


15.2 


15,5 






Rate of Increase 




21.3 


30.8 


85.3 


15.1 


13.8 




2‘Year Institutions 
















Amount 


271,335 


377,858 


522,611 


890,708 


U07.758 




408.3 


Percent of Total 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


6.1 


6,7 






Rate of Increase ................................... 




39J 


38,3 


70.4 


24.4 


22-3 




ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
















Amount 


2,868,642 


3,747,376 


4,804,244 


5,960,988 


6,703.662 




233.7 


Percent of Total 


42.6 


42,9 


42.5 


'40.5 


40,3 






Rate of Increase 




30.6 


28,2 


?3.9 


12.6 


12.9 




Universities 
















Amount ........................... ................. ...., 


1,346,299 


1,735,097 


2,159,084 


2,700,958 


3,291,608 




244,5 


Percent of Total 


20.0 


19.9 


19,1 


18.4 


19.8 






Rate of Increase 




28.9 


24.4 


25.2 


21,7 


13.6 




Other 4-Year Institutions 
















Amount 


1,424,311 


1,891,472 


2,489,760 


3,047,253 


3,185397 




223.7 


Percent of Total 


21.2 


2L6 


22.0 


20.7 


19,1 






Rate of Increase 




32-8 


31.6 


22.4 


4.5 


12.2 




2-Year Institutions 
















Amount 


98,092 


120,807 


155,400 


199,777 


226,457 




231,0 


Percent of Total 


1.4 


L4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 






Rate of Increase 




23,2 


28.6 


28.6 


13.4 


12.7 




TOTAL-ALL INSTITUTIONS 
















Amount 


6,729,286 


8,739,213 


11,316,926 


14,692,410 


16,685,888 




247-2 


Per^^nt of Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 






Rate of Increase .................. ..... .. .. 




29.9 


29.5 


29.8 


13.2 


*..3 
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Table Total Current-Fund Income by Type of Imtitutioni Amount i Percent of Total, and Rate of inersase 



(in thousands of dollars) 



Type of Institution 


1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Ai'rrage 
An Lual 
Rale of 
Iscrease 


GrowUi 

Index 

(1959-60 

sl00%) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
















Amount - * 


$3^76.650 


$4,147,429 


$5,368,678 


$7,397,675 


$8,622,426 




263.1 


Percent of Total 


56,4 


55.5 


56.0 


67.8 


58.9 






Rate of Increase 




26.6 


29.4 


37,8 


16.6 


14,8 




Universities 
















Amount 


2,235,010 


2,854,030 


3,683,812 


4,928,885 


5,508,641 




248,7 


Percent of Total 


......... 38.5 


88.2 


38.4 


38.5 


38.0 






Rate of Increase 




27.7 


29.1 


38.8 


12.8 


18.9 




Other 4‘Year Institutions 
















Amount 


816,623 


994,549 


1,281326 


1,771,628 


2,205,200 




270.0 


Percent of Total 


14.0 


13.3 


13.4 


13,9 


15.1 






Rate of Increase 




21.8 


28,9 


38.2 


24.5 


15,2 




2-Year Institutions 
















Amount 


225,017 


298,850 


403341 


697,162 


858,585 




38L6 


Percent of Total 


3,9 


4.0 


4,2 


5.4 


5.8 






Rate of Increase 




32.8 


35.0 


72.8 


2BM 


2L1 




ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
















Amount 


2,586.113 


3,319,030 


4,222,649 


5,898,538 


6,010,421 




287.0 


Percent of Total 


43.6 


44J 


44.0 


42.2 


41,1 






Rate of Increase 




80.9 


27,2 


27.8 


11.3 


13.1 




Univetsities 
















Amount 


1,209,985 


1 ,556,709 


1,933,422 


2.511,147 


3.000,266 




248.0 


Percent of Total 


20,8 


20,8 


20,1 


19.6 


20.5 






Rate of Increase 




28.7 


24.2 


29.9 


19,5 


13,9 




Other 4‘Year Institutions 
















Amount 


1.239.242 


1,654,051 


2458,291 


2,707,997 


2.807,620 




226.6 


Percent of Total 


21.3 


22.2 


22.5 


21,2 


19.2 






Rate of Increase — 




33,5 


30.5 


25.5 


3.7 


12,4 




2-Year Institutions 
















Amoun,. 


86,886 


108,270 


130,936 


179,894 


202,535 




2S3.1 


Percent of Total 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1,4 






Rate of Increaie 




24.6 


20.9 


37,0 


12.9 


12,9 




TOTAL-ALL INSTITUTIONS 
















Amnunt 


5,812,768 


7,466,459 


949i.sr 


12,796,213 


14,6.32,847 




251.7 


Percent of Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 






Rate of Increase 




28.4 


28.5 


33.4 


14.4 


14,1 
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Tabl£ B‘^Total Educational and General Income by Type of Ltstitution, Amount, Percen! of Total, and Rate of Increase 



(in thousands of dollars) 



Type of Institution 


1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Average 
Annual 
Rate of 
Increase 


Growth 

Indejc 

<1959-60 

=100%) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
















Amount 


.12.689,754 


.^3,396, 773 


.14,896,865 


$6,047,299 


$7,134,207 




265.2 


Percent of Total 


57.1 


55.9 


56,2 


58.5 


59.5 






Rate of Increase 




26.3 


29.4 


37.5 


17.8 


15.0 




Universities 
















Amounf 


1,86131 S 


2,389,179 


3,080,253 


4,032,033 


4,635,573 




249.0 


Percent of Total 


39.5 


39.3 


39.4 


39.0 


38.7 






Rate of Increase 




28.3 


28,9 


30.9 


15.0 


13.9 




Other 4-Year 
















Amount 


63 LS 52 


?48,92\ 


965,329 


1,980,418 


1,717,881 




271.9 


Percent of Total 


13.4 


12.3 


12.3 


13,4 


14.3 






Rate of Increase 




18.5 


28,9 


43.0 


24.4 


15,4 




2‘Year Institutions 
















Amount 


196,389 


258,66/ 


351,283 


634,84 l 


780,753 




897.8 


Percent of Total 


4.2 


4.3 


4,5 


6.1 


6.5 






Rate of Increase 




31.7 


35,8 


80.7 


23.0 


21.8 




ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
















Amount 


2,022,797 


2,075,442 


3,433,163 


4,292,871 


4,851,760 




239.9 


Per ent of Total 


42.9 


44.1 


43.8 


41.5 


40,5 






Rate of Increase 




32.3 


ns.3 


25.0 


18.0 


13.3 




Universities 
















Amount 


1,030,201 


1,336,098 


1,669,357 


2 ,U ,977 


2,581,795 




250.6 


Percent of Total 


21.9 


22.1 


21.3 


20,4 


21.6 






Rate of Increase 




29,7 


24,9 


26.5 


22.2 


14,0 




Other 4^Yeat Institutions 
















Amount 


9 BB ,59 B 


1,264,512 


1,673,435 


2,057,264 


2,126,227 




227,7 


Percent of Total 


19.8 


20.8 


2 L 4 


19.9 


17.7 






Rate of Increase 




85.4 


32.8 


22.9 


3.4 


12.5 




2-Year Insfitutions 
















Amount 


59,003 


74,832 


90,871 


123,630 


143,739 




243.6 


Percent of Total 


L 2 


1,2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 






Rata of Increase 




26.8 


20.8 


36,8 


16.3 


18.6 




TOTAl^ALL INSTITUTIONS 
















Amount 


4,712.551 


6,072,215 


7,830,028 


10,340,170 


11,985,967 




254.3 


Percent of Total 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


IGO.O 


100.0 






Raf.e of Increase 




28.9 


28.9 


32.1 


15.9 


14.3 
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Table B-5— PlanUFund Receipts, Including Loans by Type of Institution, Amount, Percent of Total, and Rate of Increase 

(in thousands of dollars) 



Type of Institution 



1959-60 



ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 

Universities 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 

Other 4 ‘Year Institutions 
Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 

2‘Year Institutions 

Amount 

Percent of Total 
Rate of Increase 



I8SL887 

63.4 



457,747 

34.9 



285,106 

21.7 



89,034 

6.8 



ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 



Amount 480,022 

Percent of Total 36.6 

Rate of Increase 

Universities 

Amount Ib6,826 

Percent of Total 14.2 

Rato of Increase 

Other 4 -Year Institutions 

Amount 277,944 

Percent of Total 2L2 

Rate of Increase 

2-Year Institutions 

Amount 15,252 

Percent of Total 1.2 

Rate of Increase 



TOTAL-ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Amount 1.311,909 

Percent of Total 100.0 

Rate of Increase 



Average Growth 

Aimua] Index 



1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Rate of 


(1959-60 

^100%) 


51,169,270 

64.2 

40.6 


11,606,542 

63.4 

37-4 


$2,351,567 

67.4 

46.4 


$2,551,682 

65.4 

S.5 


17-4 


306.7 


683,882 

37.6 

49.3 


950,535 

37-5 

39.1 


1,176,349 

^■3.7 

23-8 


1,817,450 

S3.7 

12-0 


16.8 


287-8 


364,719 

20.0 

27,9 


502,105 

19.8 

37J 


796,095 

22-8 

58.6 


810,254 

20-8 

L8 


16.1 


284.2 


121,178 

6.7 

86.1 


153,702 

6.1 

26.8 


379,123 

10.9 

146.7 


423,973 

10-9 

11.8 


25-0 


476.2 


651,474 

35.8 

35.7 


927,838 

36.6 

42.4 


1.135,834 

32.6 

22.4 


1,352,591 

34.6 

19.1 


16.0 


28 L8 


241,017 

13.2 

29.0 


370,263 

14.6 

53.6 


346,151 

9.9 

=6.5 


444,777 

11.4 

28-5 


18-2 


288.1 


391,446 

21.6 

40.8 


518,068 

20.4 

32,3 


739,831 

21.3 

42.8 


843,772 

21.6 

14,0 


17,2 


303.6 


19,011 

1.0 

24.6 


39,507 

L6 

107.8 


49,852 

1.4 

26.2 


64,042 

1.6 

28.5 


22*7 


419.9 


1,820,753 

100,0 

38.8 


2,534,180 

100.0 

39.2 


3,487401 

100.0 

37.6 


8,904,278 

100.0 

12.0 


16.9 


297.6 
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Table B-6— P/anf-Fund Receipts^ Excluding Loans by Type of Institution^ Amount^ Percent of Totals and Rate of Increase 

(in thousands of do^^lrs) 

Average Gro’ 

Annual Indisx 

Type of Institution Rate of (I9SM0 





1955=60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1565^6 


1966*67 


Increase 


=100*^) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


1583,994 

63.7 


P44,408 

66.8 

44.6 


$1,144,004 

66.3 

35,5 


$1,843,747 

70.9 

17,5 


$1,309,250 

65.4 

=2.6 


12.2 


224.2 


Universities 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


312,280 

34.1 


495,906 

39.0 

58.8 


652,957 

87.8 

liJj 


684,481 

36.1 

4.8 


689,078 

84,4 

,7 


12,0 


220.7 


Other 4-Year Institutions 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


225,446 

24.6 


269,494 

21.1 

19.6 


371,977 

21.6 

38.0 


465,720 

24.6 

25,2 


370,899 

18,5 

-20.4 


7.4 


164.5 


2‘¥ear Institutions 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


46,318 

5.0 


79,008 

6.2 

70.6 


119,070 

6.9 

50,7 


193,546 

10.2 

62.5 


249,273 

12.5 

28,8 


27,2 


538.2 


ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Amount 

Percent of Total - 

Rate of Increase 


332,529 

36.8 


428,346 

33.7 

28.8 


581,595 
33.7 
36 .3 


552,4.50 

29.1 

-5.0 


693.241 

54.6 

25.5 


11.1 


208,5 


Universities 

Amount 

percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


136.314 

14.9 


178,388 

14,0 

30.9 


225,662 

18.1 

26.5 


192,811 

10,2 

-14.6 


291.342 

14.5 

51.1 


11.5 


218.7 


Other 4-Year Institutions 

Amount 

percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


185,069 

20.2 


237,421 

18,7 

28.3 


381,469 

19.2 

39.6 


339,256 

17.8 

2.3 


877,977 

18.9 

1L4 


10,7 


204.2 


2- Year Institutions 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


11,146 

1.2 


12,587 

1.0 

12,5 


24,464 

1.4 

95.1 


20,882 

1.1 

-16,7 


23,922 

1.2 

17.4 


11.5 


214.6 


TOTAL-ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


916323 

100,0 


1,272.754 

100.0 

38.9 


1,725,599 

100.0 

35.6 


1,896,197 

100.0 

9.9 


2.002,491 

100,0 

5,6 


11.8 


218.5 
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Table B-l^Total Plant^Fund Loan RecBipts by Type o* Institution, Amount, Percent of Totals and Rate of Increase 

(in thousands of dollars) 



Type of Ipstitution 


1959*60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965^6 


1966-67 


Average 

ATiHiial 

Rate of 


Growth 

Index 

<1959-60 

=100^1 


LL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
















Amount 


$247,893 


S324,871 


3462,338 


$1,007,820 


,$1,242,432 




501.2 


Percent of Total 


62.7 


59.8 


57.2 


68.8 


G5.S 






Rate of Increase 




31.1 


42,3 


118.0 


23,3 


25.9 




Universities 
















Amount 


145,517 


187,476 


297,578 


491,868 


628,372 




431.8 


Percent of Total 


36.8 


34.2 


36,8 


80,9 


88.0 






Rate of Increase 




28.8 


58.7 


65,3 


27.8 


23.2 




Other 4-Year Institutions 
















Amount 


59,660 


95.225 


1.80,128 


330,375 


439,355 




786.4 


Percent of Total .................................... 


15,1 


37.4 


16.1 


20.8 


23.1 






Rate of Increase 




59.6 


36.7 


159,9 


33.0 


38.0 




2- Year Institutions 
















Amount ....................... ... . . 


42,716 


42,170 


34,632 


185377 


174,705 




409,0 


Percent of Total 


10.8 


7,7 


4.3 


11.6 


9,2 






Rate of Increase 




-1.3 


-17.9 


435.9 


-6.9 


22.3 




LL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
















Amount 


147,493 


223,128 


346,243 


583,884 


659,850 




447.0 


Percent of Total 


37,3 


40,7 


42J 


36.7 


34.7 






Rate of Increase 




5L3 


55.2 


68,5 


13,0 


23.9 




Universities 
















Amount , 


50,512 


62,629 


144,601 


153,340 


163,435 




805.8 


Percent of Total 


12.8 


11,4 


17.9 


9.0 


84 






Rate of Increase 




24.0 


130.9 


6.0 


.1 


17.2 




Other 4 =Y ear Institutions 
















Amount 


92,875 


154,025 


186,599 


400376 


466,795 




601.5 


Percent of Total .. ...... ... 


23.5 


28.1 


23.1 


25.2 


24,5 






Rate of Increase ...... .... 




65.8 


2U 


114,7 


16.3 


25.9 




2‘Year Institutions 
















Amount 


4,106 


6,474 


15,043 


29,469 


40,120 




977.1 


Percent of Total 


LO 


1.2, 


1.8 


1.9 


2.1 






Rate of Increase 




57.7 


132,4 


95,9 


364 


38,5 




)TAL-ALL INSTITUTIONS 
















Amount .. 


395,386 


547,999 


8083B1 


1391,204 


1,901,782 




481.0 


Percent of Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 






Rate of Increase . 




3S.6 


47.6 


96.8 


19.5 


25.2 






Table C-1 (^) -Total Current Fund and Plant^Fund Expenditures by Type of Institution, Amount, and Percent of Total 



(in thousands of dollars) 



Type of Institution 


1959-60 

Percent 

of 

$ Amount total 


1961^2 

Percent 

of 

$ Amount total 


1963-64 

Percent 

of 

$ Amount total 


1965-66 
$ Amount 


Percent 

of 

total 


1966=67 

Percent 

of 

$ Amount total 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS-TOTAL 


3 , 893,618 


57,1 


4 , 905,327 


55.9 


6 , 533,493 


56.7 


9 , 194,176 


5 S .3 


11 . 162.075 


60.8 


Educ. & Gen., Excl. Research 


( 2 . 075 , 690 ) 


( 30 . B ) 


( 2 , 523353 ) 


( 28 . 7 ) 


( 3 , 263 , 869 ) 


( 28 . 8 ) 


( 4 , 645 , 609 ) 


( 29 . 4 ) 


( 5376 , 887 ) 


( 30 . 1 ) 




( 524 , 541 ) 


( 7 . 7 ) 


( 733 , 446 ) 


( 8 . 4 ) 


( 935 , 906 ) 


( 8 . 1 ) 


( 1 , 149 , 643 ) 


( 7 . 8 ) 


( 1 , 219 , 218 ) 


( 6 . 6 ) 


Other Current Fund Expenditures 


( 554 , 107 ) 


( 8 . 1 ) 


( 710 , 659 ) 


( 8 . 1 ) 


( 914 , 721 ) 


( 8 . 0 ) 


( 1 , 319 , 450 ) 


( 8 . 4 ) 


( 1 , 565 , 352 ) 


( 8 . 5 ) 


Plant=Fund Expenditures 


( 739 , 280 ) 


( 10 . 8 ) 


( 937 , 769 ) 


( 10 . 7 ) 


( 1 , 418 , 997 ) 


( 12 . 3 ) 


( 2 . 079 , 474 ) 


( 13 . 2 ) 


( 2 , 800 , 618 ) 


( 15 . 1 ) 


Universities^T otal - — 


2 , 597,886 


38.1 


3 , 312,228 


87.7 


4 , 367,789 


37-9 


5 , 947,693 


37.7 


6 , 968,703 


37.6 


Educ. & Gen., Excl. Research 


( 1 , 298 , 950 ) 


( 19 . 0 ) 


( 1 , 593 , 326 ) 


( 18 . 2 ) 


( 2 . 059 , 839 ) 


( 17 . 9 ) 


( 2 . 841 , 492 ) 


( 18 . 0 ) 


( 3 , 317 , 808 ) 


( 17 . 9 ) 


Research 


( 506 , 359 ) 


( 7 . 4 ) 


( 706 , 640 ) 


( 8 . 0 ) 


( 898 , 523 ) 


( 7 . 8 ) 


( 1 , 101 . 027 ) 


( 7 . 0 ) 


( 1 , 161 , 407 ) 


( 6 . 8 ) 


Other Current Fund Expcnditui‘es .......... 


( 358 , 055 ) 


( 6 . 3 ) 


( 449 , 139 ) 


( 5 . 1 ) 


( 584 , 322 ) 


( 5 . 0 ) 


( 833 , 820 ) 


( 5 . 3 ) 


( 966 , 053 ) 


( 5 . 2 ) 


Platit'Fund Expenditures 


( 434 , 522 ) 


( 6 , 4 ) 


( 563 , 118 ) 


( 0 . 4 ) 


( 825 , 105 ) 


( 7 . 2 ) 


( 1 , 171 , 354 ) 


( 7 . 4 ) 


( 1 , 523 , 485 ) 


( 8 . 2 ) 


Other 4-Year^Total 


1 , 010,719 


14.8 


1 , 228,560 


14.0 


1 , 661,449 


14.4 


2 , 344,916 


14.9 


3 , 015,657 


16.3 


Educ, & Gen., Excl. Research .................. .. 


( 591 , 923 ) 


( 8 . 7 ) 


( 096 , 507 ) 


( 8 . 0 ) 


( 889 . 043 ) 


(7.7) 


( 1 , 246 , 309 ) 


( 7 . 9 ) 


( 1 , 565 , 255 ) 


( 8 . 5 ) 


Research 


( 18 , 161 ) 


<‘ 2 ) 


( 26 , 798 ) 


(. 3 ) 


( 37 , 321 ) 


(. 3 ) 


( 48 , 352 ) 


(. 3 ) 


( 67 , 486 ) 


(. 3 ) 


Other Current Fund Expenditures .......... 


( 168 , 987 ) 


( 2 . 5 ) 


( 222 , 778 ) 


( 2 , 5 ) 


( 281 , 081 ) 


( 2 , 4 ) 


( 389 , 597 ) 


( 2 . 5 ) 


( 401 , 977 ) 


( 2 . 6 ) 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


( 231 , 618 ) 


( 3 . 4 ) 


( 282 , 482 ) 


( 3 . 2 ) 


( 454 , 004 ) 


( 4 . 0 ) 


( 660 , 658 ) 


( 4 . 2 ) 


( 910 , 939 ) 


(4.9) 


2-Year— Total 


285,013 


4,2 


364.544 


4,2 


503,685 


4.4 


901,567 


6.7 


1 , 177,715 


6.4 


Educ. & Gen., Excl, Research ,... 


( 184 , 817 ) 


( 2 , 7 ) 


( 233 , 720 ) 


( 2 . 7 ) 


( 314 , 987 ) 


( 2 . 8 ) 


( 557 , 808 ) 


( 8 . 6 ) 


( 693 , 824 ) 


( 3 . 8 ) 


Research 


( 21 ) 


( 0 . 0 ) 


(8) 


( 0 . 0 ) 


( 62 ) 


(O.C) 


( 264 ) 


( 0 . 0 ) 


( 325 ) 


( 0 . 0 ) 


Other Current Fund Expenditures .......... 


( 27 , 065 ) 


(■ 4 ) 


( 38 , 647 ) 


(. 4 ) 


( 49 , 818 ) 


(■ 4 ) 


( 96 , 033 ) 


(fi) 


( 117 , 322 ) 


(. 6 ) 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


( 78 , 110 ) 


( 1 . 1 ) 


( 02 , 169 ) 


( 1 . 1 ) 


( 139 . 888 ) 


( 1 . 2 ) 


( 247 , 462 ) 


( 1 , 6 ) 


( 366 , 244 ) 


( 2 . 0 ) 


ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS-TOTAL 


2 , 930,029 


42.9 


3 , 871,220 


44,1 


4 , 986,575 


43.3 


6 , 692,571 


41.8 


7 , 847,367 


39.7 


Educ. 8: Gen., Excl. Research 


( 1 , 435 , 966 ) 


( 21 . 0 ) 


( 1 , 793 , 196 ) 


( 20 . 4 ) 


( 2 , 219 , 631 ) 


( 19 . 3 ) 


( 2 , 905 , 406 ) 


( 18 . 4 ) 


( 3 . 312 , 053 ) 


( 17 . 9 ) 


Research 


( 499 , 857 ) 


( 7 , 3 ) 


( 747 , 932 ) 


( 8 . 5 ) 


( 1 , 046 , 987 ) 


'( 9 . 1 ) 


( 1 , 303 , 339 ) 


( 8 , 3 ) 


( 1 , 301319 ) 


( 7 . 0 ) 


Other Current Fund Expenditures 


( 537 , 797 ) 


( 7 . 9 ) 


( 681 , 394 ) 


( 7 . 8 ) 


( 843 , 880 ) 


( 7 .. 3 ) 


( 1 , 246 , 496 ) 


( 7 . 9 ) 


( 1326 , 577 ) 


( 7 . 2 ) 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


( 456 , 409 ) 


( 0 . 7 ) 


( 648 , 698 ) 


( 7 . 4 ) 


( 876 , 077 ) 


( 7 . 6 ) 


( 1 , 137 , 830 ) 


( 7 . 2 ) 


( 1 , 406 , 918 ) 


( 7 . 6 ) 


Universities-^Total ...... 1 ... 


1 , 358,818 


19.9 


1 , 774,028 


20.2 


2 , 266.014 


19.7 


3 , 004,283 


19.0 


3313,521 


10.0 


Educ. h Gen., Excl, Research 


( 638 , 031 ) 


( 9 . 4 ) 


( 802 , 236 ) 


( 9 . 1 ) 


( 981 , 449 ) 


( 8 . 5 ) 


( 1 , 328 , 072 ) 


( 8 . 4 ) 


( 1 , 524350 ) 


■ 8 . 2 ) 


Research 


( 341 , 041 ) 


( 5 . 0 ) 


( 459 , 335 ) 


( 5 . 2 ) 


( 599 , 638 ) 


( 5 . 2 ) 


( 825 , 452 ) 


( 5 . 2 ) 


( 956 , 760 ) 


( 5 . 2 ) 


Orher Ciirrenr Fund F.-KpenHifiirps 


( 206 , 527 ) 


( 8 . 0 ) 


( 260 , 192 ) 


( 3 . 0 ) 


( 311 , 037 ) 


( 2 . 7 ) 


( 462 , 038 ) 


( 2 . 9 ) 


( 516 , 047 ) 


12 . 8 ) 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


( 173 , 219 ) 


( 2 . 5 ) 


( 252 , 265 ) 


( 2 . 9 ) 


( 373 , 890 ) 


( 3 . 3 ) 


( 388 , 721 ) 


( 2 - B ) 


( 515 , 864 ) 


( 2 . 8 ) 


Other 4‘Year^Total 


1 , 475,031 


21.6 


1 , 979,208 


22.6 


2 , 563,183 


22.2 


3 . 372,317 


21.4 


3 , 577,887 


19.3 


Educ. k Gen., Excl. Research 


( 739 , 183 ) 


( 10 . 9 ) 


( 919 , 155 ) 


( 10 . 5 ) 


( 1 , 151 , 977 ) 


( 10 . 0 ) 


( 1 , 462 , 565 ) 


( 9 . 4 ) 


( 1 , 653 , 719 ) 


( 8 . 9 ) 


Research 


( 158 , 290 ) 


( 2 . 8 ) 


( 287 , 873 ) 


( 3 . 3 ) 


( 445 , 879 ) 


( 3 . 9 ) 


( 476 , 886 ) 


( 3 . 0 ) 


( 343 , 982 ) 


( 1 . 8 ) 


Other Current Fund Expenditures 


( 309 , 203 ) 


( 4 . 5 ) 


( 394 , 120 ) 


( 4 . 5 ) 


( 499 , 086 ) 


( 4 . 3 ) 


( 732 . 863 ) 


( 4 , 6 ) 


( 753 , 923 ) 


( 4 . 1 ) 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


( 268 , 355 ) 


( 3 . 9 ) 


( 378 , 060 ) 


( 4 . 3 ) 


( 466 , 291 ) 


( 4 . 0 ) 


( 700 , 053 ) 


( 4 . 4 ) 


( 826 , 213 ) 


( 4 . 5 ) 


2‘¥ear=Total 


96,180 


1.4 


117.984 


1,3 


167,378 


1.4 


215,971 


1.4 


256,009 


J .4 


Educ. k Gen., Excl. Research 


( 58 , 752 ) 


(. 9 ) 


( 71 , 805 ) 


(. 8 ) 


( 86 , 205 ) 


(. 8 ) 


( 114 , 769 ) 


(■ 7 ) 


( 133 , 484 ) 


(- 7 ) 


Research 


( 526 ) 


( 0 . 0 ) 


( 724 ) 


( 0 . 0 ) 


( L 470 ) 


( 0 . 0 ) 


( 1 . 051 ) 


( 0 . 0 ) 


( 1 , 077 ) 


( 0 . 0 ) 


Other Current Fund Expenditures 


( 22 , 067 ) 


(. 8 ) 


( 27 , 082 ) 


(.8) 


( 33 , 807 ) 


(. 8 ) 


( 51 , 595 ) 


(. 8 ) 


( 66 , 607 ) 


(. 8 ) 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


( 14 , 835 ) 


(■ 2 ) 


( 18 , 373 ) 


(• 2 ) 


( 35 , 896 ) 


(. 3 ) 


( 48 . 556 ) 


(. 3 ) 


( 64 , 841 ) 


(• 4 ) 


ALL INSTITUTIONS-TOTAL 


6 , 823,647 


100,0 


8 , 776,547 


100.0 


11 , 520,068 


100.0 


15 , 786,747 


100.0 


18309,442 


100.0 


Educ. k Gen., Excl. Research 


( 3 , 511 , 656 ) 


( 51 . 5 ) 


( 4 , 316 , 749 ) 


( 49 . 2 ) 


( 5 , 483 , 500 ) 


( 47 . 6 ) 


( 7 . 551 , 015 ) 


( 47 . 8 ) 


( 8388 . 940 ) 


( 48 . 0 ) 


Research 


( 1 , 024 . 398 ) 


( 15 . 0 ) 


( 1 , 481 , 878 ) 


( 16 . 9 ) 


( 1 , 982 , 898 ) 


( 17 . 2 ) 


( 2 , 452 , 982 ) 


( 16 . 5 ) 


( 2321 . 087 ) 


( 1 S . 6 ) 


Other Current Fund Expenditures 


( 1 , 091 , 904 ) 


( 16 . 0 ) 


( 1 , 391 , 953 ) 


( 15 . 8 ) 


( 1 , 758 , 601 ) 


( 15 . 3 ) 


( 2 , 565 , 946 ) 


( 16 . 3 ) 


( 2 , 891 , 929 ) 


( 15 . 6 ) 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


( 1 , 195 , 689 ) 


( 17 . S ) 


( 1 , 586 , 467 ) 


( 18 . 1 ) 


( 2 , 295 , 074 ) 


( 19 . 9 ) 


( 3 , 216 , 804 ) 


( 20 , 4 ) 


( 4307 , 536 ) 


( 22 . 8 ) 




5. M 
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Table C-i (b) —Rate of hxcrense of Institutional Expenditures by Type of Institution 



Type of Institution 


395M0 1961-62 


3963-64 


196M6 


1966-67 


Avcraic 
Annual Rate 
of Increase 


Growth Index 
(1959=60 = 100%) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS-TOTAL .... 


26,0 


33.2 


40.7 


21,4 


16.2 


286.7 


Educ. 8^ Gen,, ExcL Research 


21.6 


29.8 


42,3 


20.0 


15.2 


268.7 


Research 


S9.8 


27.6 


22.8 


6.1 


12,8 


232,4 


Other Current Fund Expenditures 


28.2 


28.7 


44,2 


18.6 


16.0 


282.5 


Plant»Fund Expenditures 


26.8 


51.3 


46.5 


34,7 


21.0 


378,8 


Universities— Total 


27 i? 


31.9 


36.2 


17,2 


15.1 


268.2 


Educ. 8e Gen., Excl. Research ................... 


22.7 


89, a ■ .. 


37.9 


16.8 


14.3 


255.4 


Research 


39.6 


27,2 


■ 22,5 


5.5 


12.6 


229.4 


Other Current Fund Expenditures ........... 


25,4 


30.1 


42,7 


15,9 


15.2 


269.8 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


29.6 


46.5 


42.0 


13.0 


19,6 


350.6 


Other 4-Y car— Total 


21.6 


35.2 


41.1 


28.6 


16.9 


298.4 


Educ. & Gen., Excl. Research 


17.6 


27.6 


40,2 


25.6 


14.9 


264.4 


Research .........a.................. 


474 


39.3 


29.6 


18.9 


17.9 


316.5 


Other Current Fund Expenditures 


31.8 


26.2 


38.6 


23.7 


16,2 


285-2 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


21.9 


60,7 


45.5 


37.9 


21.6 


893.2 


2'Year^^Total 


27.9 


38,2 


79.0 


30.6 


22.5 


413.2 


Educ. 8e Gen,, Excl. Research 


26.5 


34.8 


77.1 


24,4 


20,8 


375,4 


Research 


-61,9 


675.0 


325.8 


23.1 


48.0 


U47.6 


Other Current Fund Expenditures ............ 


42.8 


27.6 


94,7 


22.2 


28.3 


433.5 


Plant'Fund Expenditures 


26.1 


51.8 


76,9 


48.0 


25.9 


500.9 


ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS^TOTAL 


32-1 


28.8 


S2.2 


11.4 


14.0 


250.8 


Educ. k Gen., Excl. Research 


24.9 


2S.8 


30,9 


14,0 


12.7 


230.6 


Research 


49.6 


40.0 


24,5 


—0,1 


14.7 


260.4 


Other Current Fund Expenditures 


26.7 


23.8 


47.7 


6.4 


13,8 


246.7 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


42.1 


35,1 


29.8 


23.7 


17.4 


B08.3 


Universities— Total 


00.6 


27,7 


32.6 


17,0 


14.6 


258.6 


Educ, ic Gen., Excl. Research 


25.7 


22.3 


85,3 


14.8 


13.B 


239.0 


Research 


34.7 


30,5 


37.7 


15,9 


15.9 


280,5 


Other Current Fund Expenditures ............ 


26,0 


19,5 


48.5 


11.7 


14.0 


249,9 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


45.6 


48.2 


4,0 


32.7 


16.9 


297,8 


Other 4‘Year^Total 


34.2 


29.5 


31,6 


€.1 


13.5 


242.6 


Educ. & Gen,, Excl, Research 


24,3 


25.3 


27.0 


18.1 


12,2 


228,7 


Research 


81.9 


.54,9 


6,9 


-=27.9 


II.7 


217.3 


Other Current Fund Expenditures 


27.5 


26.6 


46.9 


2.9 


13.6 


243,8 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


40.9 


28.3 


60.1 


18.0 


17,4 


3i9,8 


I^Year— Total 


22.7 


3S.4‘ 


87,2 


18.5 


15.0 


266.2 


Educ. & Gen., Excl, Research 


22.2 


20,1 


33.1 


16.3 


12.4 


227.2 


Research .............. .. „... ... 


37.6 


103.0 


-28.5 


2.5 


10,8 


204,8 


Other Current Fund Expenditures ............ 


22,7 


24,8 


52.6 


9.7 


14.4 


256.5 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


23.8 


95.4 


35.8 


3.3.5 


23.5 


437.1 


ALL INSTITUTIONS-^TOTAL 


28.6 


31.3 


37.0 


17,2 


15,3 


271.3 


Educ. Sc Gen., Excl, Research .................... 


22.9 


27.0 


B7,7 


17.7 


14.2 


253.1 


Research 


44.6 


33.9 


23.7 


2.8 


13.7 


219.7 


Other Current Fund Expenditures 


27.5 


26.3 


45.9 


12.7 


14,9 


264,9 


Plant-Fund Expenditurei 


32.7 


44,7 


40.2 


30.8 


19.7 


351.9 
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Table C 2^Total Current^Fund Expenditures by Type of Institution, Amount, Percent of Total, and Rate of Increase 



(in thousands of dollars) 



Type of Institution 




1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966*67 


Average 
Assual 
Rate of 
Increase 


GrowOi 

Index 

(1959-60 

=100%) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


















Amount * * 




33.154J38 


$3,967358 


$5,114,490 


$7,114,702 


$8,361,457 




265.1 


Percent of Total 




56.0 


55,2 


55.4 


56,6 


58.5 






Rate of Increase 






25.8 


&.9 


39.1 


17.5 


14.9 




TJniversities 


















Amount 




2,163,364 


2,749,105 


3,542,684 


4,776,339 


5,445,268 




25 L7 


Percent of Total 




33.4 


S8.2 


38.4 


38.0 


384 






Rate of Increase 






27.1 


28.9 


34.8 


14.0 


14,1 




Other 4-Year Institutions 


















Amount 




779,071 


946,078 


1,207,445 


1,684,258 


2,104,718 




270.2 


Percent of Total 




13.8 


13.2 


13.1 


13.4 


14.7 






Rate of Increase ............................ 






21.4 


27.6 


39.5 


25,0 


15 J 




2-Year Institutions 


















Amount 




211,908 


272,375 


864,367 


654,105 


811,471 




382.9 


Percent of Total 




3.8 


3.8 


3.9 


5.2 


5.7 






Rate of Increase 






28.6 


03.8 


79.5 


24.1 


2L1 




ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


















Amount 




2,473,620 


3,222322 


4,110,498 


6455,241 


5,940,449 




240-2 


Percent of Total 




44,0 


44.8 


44.6 


43,4 


413 






Rate of Increase 






80.8 


27.6 


82.7 


8.9 


13,3 




Universities 


















Amount 




1,185399 


1,521,763 


1,892,124 


2,615362 


2.997,657 




252.8 


Percent of Total 




2L1 


21.2 


20.5 


20.8 


21,0 






Rate of Increase 






28.4 


24,3 


38.2 


14.6 


14.2 




Other 4*Year Institutions 


















Amount 




1,206,676 


1,601,148 


2,096,892 


2,672,264 


2,751,624 




228.0 


percent of Total 




21.5 


22.2 


- 22,8 


21,8 


19.2 






Rate of Increase 






32.7 


31.0 


27.4 


3,0 


123 




2-Year Institutions 


















Amount 




81,345 


99,61 1 


121,482 


167,415 


191,168 




235.0 


Percent of Total 


......... 


1.4 


1.4 


1,3 


1,3 


1.8 






Rate of Increase 






223 


22.0 


37.8 


14,2 


13,0 




TOTAL-ALL INSTITUTIONS 


















Amount 




5,627,958 


7.190,080 


9,224,994 


12369,943 


14,801,906 




254.1 


Percent of Total ..................... 


i. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






Rate of Increase 






27.8 


28.3 


363 


13.8 


14.3 
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Table Q-^^Total Educational and General Expenditures by Type of InstUution: Amount, Percent of Total, and Rate of Increase 



(in thousands of dollars) 



Type of Institution 


1959=60 


1961=62 


1963^64 


1965^6 


1966=67 


Average 
Annual 
Rate of 
Increase 


Orowtl] 

Index 

(1959-60 

=100%) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
















Amount 


.^2,600,281 


$3,256,999 


$4,199,775 


$5,795^52 


$6,796,105 




261.4 


Percent of Total 


57,3 


56,2 


56.2 


57.9 


59.6 






Rate of Increase 




25,3 


2B.9 


38,0 


17.8 


14.7 




Universities 
















Amount 


1305309 


2,299,966 


2,958,862 


3,942319 


4,479,215 




248.1 


Percent of Total 


S9.8 


39.7 


39.6 


39.4 


39,3 






Rate of Increase 





27,4 


28.6 


53.3 


13.6 


13.9 




Other 4 -Year Institutions 
















Amount 


610,081 


723.305 


926,864 


1,294,661 


1,622,741 




266.0 


Percent of Total 


13.4 


123 


12,4 


12,9 


14.2 






Rate of Increase 




18.0 


28.1 


39.8 


25.8 


15,0 




2 -Year Institutions 
















Amount 


184.8SS 


233,728 


315,049 


558,072 


694,149 




375,5 


Percent of Total ............................ 


4.1 


4.0 


4,2 


.5.6 


6.1 






Rate of Increase 




26,5 


34.8 


77.1 


24.4 


20,8 




ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
















Amount ............................................. 


L9B5328 


2341,128 


3,266,618 


4,208,745 


4,613,872 




288.8 


Percent of Total 


42,7 


4S.S 


43.8 


42-1 


40,4 






Rate of Increase 




31.3 


28.5 


28.8 


9,6 


13,2 




Universities 
















Amount 


979,072 


1,261,571 


1,581,087 


2,158,524 


2,481,610 




253,5 


Percent of Total 


21.6 


21,7 


21,2 


21.5 


21.7 






Rate of Increase 




28.3 


25.8 


36,2 


15,2 


14,2 




Other 4 ‘ Year Institutions 
















Amount 


897.473 


1,207,028 


1397,856 


1,989,401 


1,997,701 




222,6 


Percent of Total 


193 


20.8 


21-4 


.19.4 


17.5 






Rale of Increase 




34.5 


32.4 


21,4 


3,0 


12.1 




2‘Year Institutions 
















Amount 


59,278 


72,529 


87,676 


115,820 


134,561 




227.0 


Percent of Total 


1.3 


1.3 


1,2 


1.2 


1.2 






Rate of Increase 




22,4 


20.9 


324 


16.2 


12,4 




TOTAL-ALL INSTITUTIONS 
















Amount , 


4336,054 


6,798,227 


7,466,393 


10,003,997 


11,409,977 




251,5 


Percent of Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 






Rate of Increase 




27.8 


28,8 


34.0 


14.1 


14.1 
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Table D-1— Tuiiron and Fees Income by Type of Institution^ Amountj Percent of Totalj and Rate of Ifterease 



(in thousands of dollavs) 



Type of iQstituUon 


1959-60 


1961-62 


1963^ 


1965-56 


1966-67 


Average 
Annual 
Rate of 
Increase 


Growth 

Index 

(19S9-60 

isl00%) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Amount 


$331,956 


S429.731 


$582,866 


1854,459 


1997,419 




300.5 




28.6 


28.6 


30.7 


.31.8 


33.5 






Rate of Increase 




29.2 


35.6 


46.6 


16.7 


17.0 




Universities 


211,263 


267,483 


368,800 


509,413 


681,226 




275.1 




......... 18.2 


17.8 


194 


19,0 


19.0 










26,6 


37.8 


38.1 


14,1 


16.6 




Other 4‘Year Inslitutions 
Amount 


J5.312 


127,966 


166,295 


252,842 


299,883 




309,8 




......... 8.3 


8.5 


8.3 


9,4 


10.1 










82.2 


80.0 


52,0 


18,6 


17.5 




2‘Year Institutions 

Amount 

Percent of Total .... ....... 


23,881 

......... 2.1 


34,282 

2.3 


47,771 

2.5 


92,204 

3.4 


116,310 

3,9 




487.0 


Rate of Increase 




43.6 


39.3 


93.0 


26.1 


4 




ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


........ 829,796 

71.4 


1,075397 

71.4 

29.6 


1,316,588 

69,8 

22.4 


1,825,149 

68.2 

38,6 


1,985,050 

66.5 

8.8 


13,8 


289,2 


Universities 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 


338,957 

29.2 


428,954 

28.5 

26.6 


495,806 
26,1 
■ 15.6 


686,007 

25,6 

38.4 


742.663 

24.9 

8.3 


1L9 


219.1 


Other 4-Year Institutions 
Amount 


449,083 


590,419 


755*428 


1,046,460 


1,136,547 




253.1 


Percent of Total 


38.6 


S9.2 


39.8 


39.1 


38.1 






Rate of Tnrrease 




31.6 


27,9 


38.5 


8.6 


14.2 




2‘Yeat Institutions 

Amniint . - .. .. .. . 


....... 41,756 


56,224 


65,354 


92,682 


105,840 




253.5 


Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase . . - - t , 


3.6 


8.7 

84,6 


3.4 

16,2 


3.5 

4.LS 


3,5 

14,2 


14.2 




TOTAL--ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Amount 

Pf^rr^nt f>F Total 


1,161,752 

100.0 


1305,328 

100.0 


, 1,899,454 
100.0 


2,679,608 

100,0 


2,982,469 

100.0 




256.7 


Rate of Increase 




29.6 


26.2 


41,1 


11.8 


14.4 





o 

ERIC 
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Table D-2(a) —Distribution of State Support by Type of InstitutiQ72j Amount^ and Percent of Total 

(in thousands of dollais) 



Type of Institution 


1959-60 

Percent 

of 

$ Amount total | A 


1961-62 

Percent 

of 


1963-64 

Percent 

of 


1965-66 

Percent 

of 


1966-67 


Percent 

of 




mount total $ A 


mount total 


$ Amount total 


$ Amount 


total 



ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 








Total State Support 


........... 1,663,132 


97.5 


2,144,144 


Educational Sc General 


(1,349,399) 


(79,1) 


(1,636,057^ 


PlantTund Receipts . 


(313,733) 


(18.4) 


(608,087) 


Unwersities 








Total State Support 


1,035,242 


60.7 


1,880,928 


Educational & General ..................... 


........... (891,871) 


(52.3) 


(1,092,220) 


PlantTund Receipts 


(143,371) 


(8.4) 


(288,708) 


Other 4 -Year Institutions 








Total State Support 


549,865 


32.2 


655,721 


Educational 8c General 


(391,710) 


(28.0) 


(456,151) 


Plant-Fund Receipts 


.......... (158,156) 


(9.2) 


(199,670) 


2-Year Institutions 








Total State Support 


78,025 


4.6 


107,496 


Educational & General . . 


(65,818) 


(8.9) 


(87,686) 


Plant-Fund Receipts 


(12,207) 


(•7) 


(19,809) 


ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 








Total State Supnort 


42,735 


2.5 


66,190 


Educational & General 


(36.066) 


(2,1) 


(48,379) 


Plant-Fund Receipts . 


(6,669) 


(.4) 


(7,811) 


Universities 








Total State Support .. .. 


36,025 


2.1 


47,560 


Educational & General .... 


(29,614) 


(1.7) 


(40,548) 


Plant-Fund Receipts .... .. 


......... (6,411) 


(■4) 


(7,012) 


Other 4-Year Institutions 








Total State Support 


6,672 


.4 


8481 


Educational 8c General 


(6.414) 


(.4) 


(7,682) 


Plant-Fund Receipts 


(258) 


(0.0) 


(799) 


2-Year Institutions 








Total State Support 




0.0 


149 


Educational Sc General 


(88) 


(0.0) 


(149) 


Plant-Fund Receipts 


m 


(0.0) 


(0) 


TOTAL-ALL INSTITUTIONS 








Total State Support 


1.705,867 


100.0 


2,200,384 


Educational & General 


(1,385,465) 


(81,2) 


(1,684,436) 


Plant-Fund Receipts 


(320,402) 


(18.8) 


(515,898) 



97.4 


2,688,495 


97.9 


3,659,872 


97.6 


3,908.873 


97.4 


(74,3) 


(2,008,613) 


(74.5) 


(2,926,795) 


(78.1) 


(S,286.5i2) 


(81.9) 


(23.1) 


(629,882) 


(33.4) 


(733.077) 


(19.6) 


(622.361) 


(15.5) 


62.7 


1,648,689 


61.1 


2,265,062 


60.4 


2,292.483 


57.1 


(49.6) 


(1,305,344) 


(48.4) 


(1,844,843) 


(49.2) 


(1,974,760) 


(49.2) 


(13,1) 


(34B,34B) 


C12.7) 


(420,219) 


(11.2) 


(317.723) 


(7.9) 


29,8 


829,012 


30.8 


1,074,58!? 


28.6 


1251.615 


31.2 


(20.7) 


(581,979) 


(21,6) 


(843,520) 


(22.5) 


(L021,152) 


(25.5) 


(9.1) 


(247,033) 


(9.2) 


(231,019) 


(6,1) 


(230,463) 


(5.7) 


4,9 


160,794 


3.0 


320,971 


8,6 


364,775 


9.1 


(4.0) 


(121,290) 


(4.5) 


(289,182) 


(6.4) 


(290.600) 


(7.2) 


(.9) 


(39,504) 


(1.5) 


(81,839) 


(2.2) 


(74,176) 


(1.9) 


2.6 


56,795 


2.1 


90,872 


2.4 


102,330 


2.6 


(2.2) 


(54,576) 


(2.0) 


(85,210) 


(2.3) 


(85,516) 




(■4) 


(mo) 


(1) 


(6,662) 


(-1) 


(16,814) 


(•4) 


2.2 


46,032 


1.7 


74.896 


2.0 


86,770 


2.2 


(1.9) 


(44,730) 


(1.7) 


(71,608) 


(1.9) 


(71,818) 


(1.8) 


(.3) 


(1,802) 


(0,0) 


(8,288) 


(1) 


(14,952) 


(•4) 


.4 


10,601 


.4 


15,516 


.4 


15,012 


.4 


(•4) 


(9,684) 


(.4) 


(13,145) 


(‘S> 


(13,321) 


(.8) 


(0.0) 


(917) 


(0.0) 


(2,371) 


(.1) 


(1,691) 


(.1) 


0.0 


162 


0.0 


460 


0.0 


548 


0.0 


(0.0) 


(162) 


(0.0) 


(457) 


(0.0) 


(377) 


(0.0) 


(0.0) 


(0) 


(0.0) 


(S) 


(0.0) 


(171) 


(0.0) 


100,0 


2,695,290 


lOO.O 


3,750,744 


100.0 


4,011,203 


100.0 


(76.6) 


(2,068,189) 


(76.5) 


(S.012,0(^) 


(80.3) 


(3,872,028) 


(84.1) 


(28.4) 


(332,101) 


(28.5) 


(738,739) 


(19.7) 


(639.176) 


(15,9) 




Type of Institution 



Tabu: D-2 (b) -^Rate of Increase of Stale Support by Type of institution 

Rate of Inereaie 

1959-€0 1961-62 1963-64 1965-66 1966-67 



Average 

Annual Rate Growtii Index 
of lacreafe (1959-60 ~ 10 0^) 



ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Total State Support * 

Educational & General 2L2 

Plant-Fund R^elpts - 6L9 

Universities 

Total State Support ^3.4 

Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 1-4 



Other 4 -Year InstitutU ns 

Total State Support — 

Educational h Genera! 16.5 

Plant-Fund Receipts ^6*- 

2“Year institutions 

Total State Support 37.8 

Educational & Generai 83.2 

Plant-Fund Receipts 6^*3 



23.1 


S8.7 


6,8 


13.0 


285.0 


22.8 


46,7 


12.3 


13.6 


243.6 


24.0 


16.4 


-15.1 


10.3 


198,4 


19.4’ 


37.4 


li2 


12.0 


22L4 


19.6 


41,3 


7.0 


12,0 


22L4 


18.9 


22.4 


-24.4 


12.0 


221.6 


26,4 


29.6 


16.5 


12.5 


227,6 


27.6 


44,9 


21.1 


14.7 


260.7 


2S.8 


-e.5 


-.2 


5.5 


145.7 


49,6 


99.6 


13.6 


24,6 


467.5 


38.8 


97.2 


21.6 


28.6 


441.5 


99.4 


107.2 


-9,4 


29.4 


607,6 



ALL PRIVATE INSTIl UTIONS 

Total State Support — 

Educational General 

Plant-Fund Receipts - 

Universities 

Total State Support 

Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

Other 4-Year Institutions 

Total State Support 

Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

2 -Year Institutions 

Total State Support 

Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

TOTAL-ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Total State Support 

.Educational Sc General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 



31.5 


1.1 


34.1 


12-8 


17.1 


-71.6 


32.0 


-3.2 


36,9 


10.3 


9.4 


-81.4 


27.1 


25-0 


19.8 


25.1 


209.7 


14.8 


292.1 


8.7 


292.1 


8.7 


0 


0 



29.0 


22.5 


21.6 


22.5 


61.0 


22.5 



60.0 


12.6 


66,1 


.4 


155.2 


197.0 


62.7 


15.9 


60,1 


.8 


152.5 


354,7 


46:4 


-3.2 


35.7 


1.3 


15B.6 


=28,7 


184.0 


19.1 


182.1 


-17.5 


0 


5:600.0 



39.2 


6,9 


46.0 


12.0 


IC.9 


=13.5 



13,3 


239.5 


18.1 


237.1 


14.1 


252,1 


13,4 


240.9 


13.5 


239.1 


12,9 


283.2 


12.3 


225.0 


11.0 


207,7 


30.8 


655.4 


46,4 


1,442,1 


38,8 


992.1 






18.0 


285.1 


13.5 


248,4 


10.4 


199.5 




est- 



134 



131 



Table Ti-%-Support F,-om Local Governments by Type of Institution, Amount, Percent of Total, and Rate of Increase 



Type of Institution 



ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Amount 

Parcvmt of Total 

Rate of Increase 

Universities 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 

Other 4-Yeav InstlitLiions 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 

2 - Year Institutions 

Amount .. 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 

ALL private INSTITUTIONS 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 

Universities 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 

Other i-Year Institutions 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 

2-Year Institutions 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 

TOTAL-ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 



(in Uiousarids of dollars) 


1959-€Q 


196I=-62 


1963^4 


l960-€6 


1966-67 


Average 
Asnual 
Rate of 
Increase 


Growth 
Index 
(1959=60 
« 100%) 


$ 183,658 


$ 219,520 


$ 292,798 


$ 390,771 


$503371 




274.3 


97,6 


96.8 


96.6 


97.9 


95.2 








19.6 


33.4 


83.5 


2 S .9 


15.5 




35,214 

18.8 


39.518 

17 .S 


47.374 

15.6 


29,870 

7.5 


53,978 

10.2 




153 J 




li-7 


20,5 


- 37.0 


80.7 


6 .a 




30,864 


23,995 


36,097 


56,136 


53,349 




175.7 


16.1 


10.6 


11.9 


14.1 


10.1 








- 21.0 


50.4 


55.5 


- 5.0 


8.4 




117,980 


156,207 


209,327 


304,765 


396,244 




335.9 


Gg .7 


6 S .9 


69.1 


7 d 3 


74.9 








32.4 


34.0 


45.6 


30.0 


18.9 




4,461 


7.163 


10,251 


8,525 


25,491 




571.4 


2,4 


3.2 


8.4 


2.1 


4.8 








60.6 


43.1 


- 16.8 


199.0 


28-3 




2,801 


3,791 


8,140 


5,866 


22,278 




796.4 


1.5 


1.7 


2.7 


1.3 


4.2 








35 J 


114.7 


- 34.1 


315.2 


34.5 




1352 


3 , 81.7 


2,048 


8.159 


2,351 




151.5 


0.8 


1.5 


0.7 


0.8 


0.4 








113.7 


- 38.8 


54.2 


- 2 . 5.6 


6.1 




108 

0.1 


56 

0.0 


63 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


862 

0.2 




798.1 




— 49.1 


14.5 


-- 




34.5 




188,019 


226,683 


303,049 


399,296 


529,062 




2 SL 4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 








20.6 


SS .7 


31.8 


32.5 


15.9 







i 



Table D*4 (a^ of Federal SuppOTt by Type of Institutionf Amountf and Percent of Total 



Type of Institution 



ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Toial Federal Support 

Research 

Other Educational & General 
Plant-Fund Receipts 

TFnwersities 

Total Federal Support 

Research 

Ott’er Educational & General -- 
Pli-.-'Fund Receipts 

Other 4-Year Institutions 

Total I ‘ederal Support .. 

Reseafch 

Other Educational & 3ei-_ral ... 
Plpint'-Fund Receipts 

2-Year Institutions 

Total Federal Support 

Research - — = 

Other Educational 8? General ... 
Plant-Fund Receipts 

ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Total Federal Surport 

Research 

Other Educational & General ... 
Plant-Fund Receipts 

Universities 

Total Federal Support 

Research 

Other Educational Se General 
Plant-Fund Receipts 

Other 4-Year Institutions 

Total Federal Support 

Research 

Other Educational & General ... 
PiantTund Receipts 

2-Year Institutions 

Total Federal Support 

Research 

Other Educational & General .. 
Plant-Fund Receipts 



TOTAL-ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Total Federal Support 

Research 

Other Educational & General 
Plant-Fund Receipts 



(in thousands of dollars) 



195M0 
$ Amount 


Percent 

o£ 

total 


1961-=62 
$ Amount 


Percent 

of 

total 


1953^ 
$ Amount 


Percent 

of 

total 


196J-66 
% Amount 


Percent 

of 

total 


1966-67 

$ Amount 


Percent 

of 

total 


598,682 

(363,514) 

(186,649) 

(48,519) 


d4,S 

(33.0) 

(16.9) 

(4.4) 


820,156 

(547,972) 

(227344) 

(44340) 


50.7 

(33.9) 

(14.1) 

(2 


1.216,015 

(764,450) 

(368,453) 

(9Sdl2) 


51.2 

(31.8) 

(15.5) 

m 


1,629371 

(894,838) 

(478,357) 

(261,376) 


54.4 

(29.9) 

(15.8) 

(8.7) 


1,770,433 

(972,733) 

(612,329) 

(190,371) 


53.0 

(29.0) 

(18.3) 

(5.7) 


475,430 

(350,212) 

(107,650) 

(17,568) 


43d 

(31.8) 

(9.7) 

(1.6) 


685,729 

(524,091) 

(139,830) 

(22,808) 


423 

(32.4) 

(8.7) 

(L4) 


1,020,974 

(720.726) 

(243386) 

(56,662) 


43.0 

(30.3) 

(10.3) 
(2.4) 


1,230,217 

(S563B6) 

(302,771) 

(70,860) 


41.1 

(28.6) 

(10.1) 

(2.4) 


1,398,991 

(924,847) 

(369316) 

(104,628) 


41.8 

(27.7) 

(11.0) 

(S.l) 


119342 

(13,272) 

(753B9) 

(30381) 


J0.9 

(1.2) 

(6.9) 

(2.8) 


128,682 

(23.852) 
(83,978) 

(20.852) 


8.0 

(1.5) 

(5.2) 

(1.3) 


180,333 

(33,701) 

(112,035) 

(34397) 


7.5 

(1.4) 
(4.7) 

(1.5) 


345,742 

(37.911) 

(142348) 

(165,283) 


11,5 

(1.3) 

(4.7) 

(5.5) 


291,770 

(47,652) 

(199,773) 

(44,345) 


8.7 

(1.4) 

(6.0) 

(1.3) 


3,710 

(30) 

(3,410) 

(270) 


.3 

(0.0) 

(.3) 

(0.0) 


4,645 

(29) 

(3,736) 

(800) 


0.2 

(0,0) 

(0.0) 


14,738 

(23) 

(12,832) 

(1,853) 


.0 

(0.0) 

(-1) 


53.612 

(341) 

(28,038) 

(25,233) 


1.8 

(0.0) 

(9) 

(.9) 


84,672 

(234) 

(43,040) 

(4LS98) 


2,6 

(0.0) 

(1.3) 

(1.2) 


503,625 

(465.221) 

(29,324) 

(9,080) 


45.7 

(42.2) 

(2.7) 

(.8) 


797,151 

(726,391) 

(44,798) 

(25,962) 


49.3 

(46.0) 

(2.7) 

(1.6) 


1,159,424 

(1,042.645) 

(75,676) 

(41,103) 


48.8 

(43.9) 

(3.2) 

(1.7) 


1.868,071 

(1,142,929) 

(152.851) 

(72,291) 


45.6 

(38.1) 

(5.1) 

(2.4) 


1,574,951 

(1,245,328) 

(230,892) 

(98,731) 


47.0 

(37.2) 

(6.9) 

(2.9) 


332,757 

(305,032) 

(22.845) 

(4,880) 


30.2 

(27.7) 

(2d) 

(4) 


483,190 

(434356) 

(35,830) 

(13,804) 


29.9 

(26.9) 

(2.2) 

(.S) 


676,481 

(587,901) 

(62,039) 

(26.541) 


283 

(24.8) 

(2.6) 

(1,1) 


828,697 
(678.572) 
(1 14,137) 
(35,988) 


27.6 

(22.6) 

(3.8) 

(1.2) 


1.113,222 

(906,421) 

(156,358) 

(50,443) 


33.2 

(27.0) 

(4.7) 

(15) 


169,851 

(159,457) 

(6,194) 

(4,200) 


10.4 

(14.5) 

(.5) 

(^ 4 ) 


312,765 

(290,993) 

(9,145) 

(12,627) 


19.S 

(18.0) 

(.5) 

(-8) 


480,975 

(453,072) 

(13,846) 

(14,555) 


20.2 

(19.1) 

(.5) 

(-6) 


535,202 

(463,057) 

(36,647) 

(35,498) 


17.9 

(15.5) 

(1.2) 

(1.2) 


453,150 

(337,386) 

(70,149) 

(45,615) 


13.5 

(10.1) 

(2.1) 

(1.3) 


1,017 

(732) 

(285) 

(0) 


.1 

(1) 

(0,0) 

(0.0) 


1,196 

(842) 

(323) 

(31) 


d 

(d) 

(0,0) 

(0.0) 


1,970 

(L672) 

(291) 

a) 


.1 

(-1) 

(0.0) 

(0.0) 


4,172 

(1,800) 

(2,067) 

(805) 


.1 

(0.0) 

(1) 

(0.0) 


8,579 

(}Mi) 

(4,385) 

(2,373) 


.3 

(0.0) 

(.2) 

(.1) 


1.102,807 

(828.735) 

(215,973) 

(57399) 


100.0 

(75,2) 

(19.6) 

(B.2) 


1,517,207 

(1,274,363) 

(272.342) 

(70302) 


100.0 

(78.8) 

(16.8) 
(4.4) 


2,375,439 

(1.797,095) 

(444,129) 

(134,215) 


100.0 

(75.6) 

(18.7) 
(5.7) 


2,997,642 

(2,087,767) 

(626,208) 

(333,667) 


100.0 

(68.0) 

(20.9) 

(11.1) 


3,350,384 

(2^18,061) 

(843,221) 

(289,102) 


loo.o 

(66.2) 

(26.2) 

(8.6) 




ISS 



Tabl^ D-4 (b) ^Rate of Increase uf Federal Support by Type of Institution 



Type of InsUtutioa 



ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Total Pederal Support 

Research 

Other Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

Universities 

Total Federal Support 

Research 

Other Educational & General 

Plant'Fund Receipts 

Other 4~Year Institutions 

Total Federal Support 

Research 

Other Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

2-Year Institutions 

Total Federal Support 

Research 

Other Educational & General 
Plant-Fund Receipts 

ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Total Federal Support 

Research 

Other Educational 8c General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

U n iversi ti es 

Total Federal Support 

Research 

Other Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

Other 4 ear Institutions 

Total Federal Support 

Research 

Othier Educational General ................. 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

2’Year Institutions 

Total Federal Support 

Research 

Other Educational & General 
Plant -Fond Receipts 

TOTAL-ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Total Federal Support 

Research 

Other Educational & General 
Plant-Fund Receipts 



1959-60 1961-62 1963^ 1965-66 



37.0 


48.3 


34,0 


50.7 


87J 


18.6 


21.9 


61.9 


28.5 




109,1 


180.7 


44.4 


48.7 


20.5 


49.6 


37.5 


18,9 


29.9 


74.2 


24.8 


29.8 


148.4 


25,1 


7,6 


40.1 


91,7 


79.7 


41.S 


12.5 


11.1 


33.4 


27.2 


-32.0 


65.9 


377.7 


25.2 


316.6 


364.5 


-=■8,8 


-20,7 


1,382.6 


9.6 


243.5 


118.5 


255,9 


110,6 


L261.7 



58.3 


45.4 


18.0 


56.1 


43.5 


9.6 


52,8 


es,9 


102.0 


185.9 


5S.3 


75,9 


45.2 


40.0 


22.5 


42.5 


35.8 


15.4 


54.7 


75.6 


34.0 


172,6 


99.5 


35.6 


84.1 


53.3 


11,3 


82.5 


55,7 


2.2 


47,6 


45.9 


174,6 


200.6 


15,3 


143.9 


17.6 


64.7 


lil.8 


15.0 


98.6 


-22,8 


13.3 


-9,9 


610.3 


0 


-77.4 


11,400 



46.7 


46.9 


26,2 


53.8 


41.0 


1S.4 


26.1 


63.1 


41,0 


22.^ 


90.4 


148.6 



1966-57 


Average 
Annual Hale 
of Increase 


Gro-wth Index 
(1959-60= 100#) 


9.0 


16.8 


296.6 


8.7 


15.1 


267.6 


29,4 


18.5 


328.1 


-27.2 


21,6 


392.4 


13.7 


16.7 


294,3 


7.8 


14.9 


264.1 


22,0 


19.3 


343,3 


47.7 


29.0 


595.6 


-15.6 


18,6 


244.1 


25.7 


20.0 


359.0 


77.0 


15,0 


264.3 


-78.2 


5,4 


144.5 


57.9 


56.3 


2,282,3 


-81.4 


34.1 


780.0 


58.5 


43.6 


1,262.2 


64.1 


105.2 


15,332.6 



15.1 


17,7 


312.7 


9.0 


15.1 


267,7 


51,1 


84.3 


787.4 


36.6 


40,6 


L087,3 


34.3 


18,8 


334.5 


33,6 


16.8 


297,2 


37.0 


31,6 


684.4 


40,2 


89.6 


1,033.7 


-16.3 


15,0 


266.8 


-27.1 


11.3 


211.6 


91.4 


41.4 


1,132,5 


28.5 


40.6 


1,086.1 


105,6 


35.6 


843.6 


17.0 


11.0 


207.8 


112,1 


47.8 


1338,6 


232.0 




— 



11.8 


17,2 


303.9 


B,8 


15.1 


267.6 


34.7 


21.5 


390.4 


=134 


. 25.9 


501.9 





Tabi£ "D-B (b) ^Distribution of Voluntary Support by Type of Institution^ Amount, and Percent of Total 



Type of Institution 



ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Total Voluntary Support 

Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

Other Voluntary Support 

Universities 

Total Voluntary Support 

Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

Other Voluntary Support 

Other 4-Year Institutions 

Total Voluntary Support 

Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

Other Voluntary Support 

2-Year Institutions 

Total Voluntary Support 

Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

Other Voluntary Support 

ALL PRIV ATE INSTITUTIONS 

Total Voluntary Support 

Educational Sc General - 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

Other Voluntary Support 

Universities 

Total Voluntary Support 

Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

Other Voluntary Support 

Other 4-Year Institutions 

Total Voluntary Support 

Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

Other Voluntary Support 

2 ‘Year Institutions 

Total Voluntary Support 

Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts ..... 

Other Voluntary Support 

TOTAI^Al.L INSTITUTIONS 
Total Voluntary Support 

Educational & General 

Plant-Fund Receipts 

Other Voluntary Support 



(in thousands of dollars) 



1P59-60 

Percent 

of 

$ Amouflt total 


1961^2 

Percent 

of 

$ Amount total 


1963-64 

Percent 

of 

$ Amount total 


1965-66 

Percent 

of 

$ Amoimt total 


196W7 

Percent 

of 

$ Amount total 


124,104 


15,7 


145,809 


15,6 


184,073 


15.7 


255,164 


19.1 


290,373 


19.7 


(85,504) 


(10,8) 


(984,416) 


(10.5) 


(113,858) 


(9.7) 


(156,858) 


(11.7) 


(195,691) 


(13.S) 


(19,799) 


(2.5) 


(18,085) 


(1.9) 


(30,808) 


(2.6), 


(44,518) 


(S.S) 


(39,372) 


(2.7) 


(18,801) 


(2.4) 


(29,808) 


(3.2) 


(89,407) 


(3.4) 


(54,288) 


(4.1) 


(55,310) 


(3.7) 


113,780 


14.4 


134,456 


14.8 


167,123 


14.2 


227,036 


17.0 


245,907 


16.7 


(78,584) 


(9.9) 


(92359) 


(9.9) 


(104,432) 


(8.9) 


(142,561) 


(10.7) 


(169,430) 


(11.5) 


(17,951) 


(2.3) 


(14,513) 


(1.5) 


(27,579) 


(2.3) 


(38,900) 


(2.9) 


(32,420) 


(2-2) 


(17,345) 


(2.2) 


(27,484) 


(2.9) 


(35,112) 


(3.0) 


(45,575) 


(3.4) 


(44,057) 


(3-0) 


7,816 


1.0 


7,523 


.8 


14,311 


1.2 


25,180 


1.9 


37,505 


2.5 


(5,945) 


(.7) 


(4,841) 




(7,999) 


(■7) 


(12,405) 


(■9) 


(23,302) 


(1.6) 


(568) 


(4) 


(1,047) 


(-1) 


(2,500) 


(S) 


(4,152) 


(.8) 


(3,281) 


(•2) 


(1,303) 


(.2) 


(1,635)- 


(^2) 


(S,812) 


(.3) 


(8,623) 


(.7) 


(10,922) 




2,408 


.3 


3,730 


A 


2,639 


.3 


2,948 


.2 


6,961 


3 


(975) 


(I) 


(1,016) 


W 


(1,427) 


(.1) 


(1.392) 


(-1) 


(2,959) 


(.3) 


(1,280) 


(.2) 


(2,525) 


(.3) 


(729) 


(.1) 


(1,466) 


(4) 


(3,671) 


(•2) 


(153) 


(0.0) 


(189) 


(0.0) 


(483) 


(0,0) 


(90) 


(0.0) 


(331) 


(.2) 


664,694 


84.3 


789,994 


84.4 


990,697 


84.3 


1,080,745 


80.9 


1,182,151 


80.3 


(297,681) 


(37.7) 


(352,346) 


(B7.6) 


(437,649) 


(S7.2) 


(486,339) 


(36,4) 


(572,177) 


(38.9) 


(176,666) 


(22.4) 


(208,445) 


(22,8) 


(283,761) 


(24,2) 


(321.610) 


(24.1) 


(316,291) 


(21.5) 


(190,347) 


(24.2) 


(229,203) 


(24.5) 


(269,287) 


(22,9) 


(272,796) 


(20.4) 


(293,683) 


(19.9) 


272,973 


34.6 


322,647 


84.5 


376,465 


82.0 


446,197 


38.4 


531,192 


36.1 


(116,850) 


(14.7) 


(139,276) 


(14.9) 


(169,760) 


(14.4) 


(206,251) 


(1S.4) 


(251,286) 


(17-1) 


(65,161) 


(0.3) 


(73,597) 


(7.9) 


(93,624) 


(8.0) 


(90,630) 


(6.8) 


(114,449) 


(7.8) 


(91,462) 


(11.6) 


(109,874) 


(11.7) 


(113,081) 


(9.6) 


(149,316) 


(11.2) 


(165,457) 


(11.2) 


370.750 


47,0 


446,587 


47.7 


581,974 


49.5 


599,973 


44.9 


611,426 


41.5 


(169,082) 


(21.4) 


(199,628) 


(21.3) 


(250,258) 


(21.3) 


(261,268) 


(19.6) 


(297,321) 


(20.2) 


(105,625) 


(13.4) 


(128,428) 


(13.7) 


(177,864) 


(15.1) 


(216,817) 


(16.2) 


(187,935) 


(12.8) 


(96,043) 


(12.2) 


(118,491) 


(12.7) 


(154,357) 


(18.1) 


(121.888) 


(9.1) 


(126,170) 


(83) 


20,971 


2.7 


20,710 


2.2 


32,258 


2,7 


34,575 


2.6 


S933S 


2-7 


(12,249) 


(1.6) 


(13447) 


(1.4) 


(17,636) 


(1.5) 


(18,820) 


(1.4) 


(2B370) 


(L6) 


(5,880) 


(.7) 


(6,425) 


(-7) 


(12,773) 


(1.1) 


(14,163) 


(1.1) 


(13,907) 


(LO) 


(2.842) 


(■4) 


(838) 


(1) 


(1,849) 


(.1) 


(1,592) 


(•1) 


(2,056) 


(.1) 


788,798 


100.0 


985,803 


100,0 


1,174,770 


100,0 


1,335,909 


100.0 


1,472324 


100.0 


(383,185) 


(48.6) 


(450,762) 


(48,2) 


(551,507) 


(46,9) 


(642,697) 


(48.1) 


(767,868) 


(52.1) 


(196,465) 


(24.9) 


(226,530) 


(24,2) 


(314,569) 


(26.8) 


(366,128) 


(27.4) 


(355,663) 


(24.2) 


(209,148) 


(26.5) 


(258311) 


(27.6) 


(308,694) 


(26.8) 


(327,084) 


(24.6) 


(848,993) 


(23.7) 
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Table D=5 (b) —Rate of Increase of Voluntary Support by Type of Institution 



Type of Institution 


1959^60 1961-62 


1963=64 


1965=66 


1966=67 


Average 
Annual Rate 
of Inerease 


Orowth Index 
(1959=60 — 100%) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Total Voluntary Support 


17J 


26.2 


38.6 


1S,S 


12.9 


234.0 


Educational & General 


15.1 


15,7 


37.3 


26,2 


12.6 


228.9 


PlantTund Receipts 


=8.7 


70,4 


48.0 


-11,6 


10.3 


198.9 


Other Voluntary Support 


55.9 


34.6 


37.8 


1,9 


16.7 


294.2 


Universities 


Total Voluntary Support 


18.2 


24.3 


35.8 


8.3 


11.6 


216.1 


Educational & General 


17.8 


12.8 


363 


18,8 


1L6 


215.6 


Plant'Fund Receipts 


-19.2 


90,0 


41.0 


-16,7 


8.B 


180.6 


Other Voluntary Support .............. . 


58.5 


87.7 


29.8 


=3,4 


14.2 


254.0 


Other 4'Yeat Institutions 


Total Voluntary Support 


B.8 


90.2 


76.9 


48.9 


26.1 


479.8 


Educational & General 


19.6 


65.2 


55.1 


87.8 


21.6 


392,0 


Plant-Fund Receipts 


84.8 


138.8 


66.1 


=21.0 


28.5 


577.6 


Other Voluntary Support 


2S.S 


133.1 


126,2 


26.7 


85.6 


833.2 


2*Year Institutions 

Total Voluntary Support 


64.9 


-29.2 


11.7 


1B6.1 


16.4 


289,1 


Educational & General 


4.2 


40.5 


=2.5 


112.6 


17.2 


3033 


Plant-Fund Receipts 


97.S 


-71.1 


101.1 


150.4 


16.2 


286,8 


Other Voluntary Support 


23.5 


155.6 


-8L4 


267.S 


11.7 


216,3 


ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Total Voluntary Support ....................... 


18.9 


25.4 


9.1 


9.4 


8.6 


177.8 


Educational & General 


18.4 


47.0 


ILl 


17.6 


9.8 


192.2 


Plant-Fund Receipts 


18.0 


56.1 


13,3 


=1.7 


. 8.7 


179.0 


Other Voluntary Support 


20.4 


17.5 


L3 


7.7 


6.4 


154.3 


Universities 


Total Voluntary Support .. 


18.2 


16.7 


1S.5 


19.0 


10.0 


194.6 


Educational & General 


19.7 


21.9 


21.5 


2L8 


11.6 


216,0 


Plant-Fund Receipts 


12.9 


43.7 


=3.2 


26.3 


8.4 


175.6 


Other Voluntary Support 


20.1 


23.6 


32.0 


10.8 


8.8 


180.9 


Other 4‘Year Institutions 


Total Voluntary SuppoiT 


20.4 


30.3 


8.1 


1.9 


7,4 


164.9 


Educational fe General 


18.1 


48.0 


4.4 


13.8 


8,4 


1753 


Plant^Fund Receipts 


21.6 


38.1 


22.2 


=13.4 


8.6 


177.9 


Other Voluntary Support 


23.4 


30,3 


-21.0 


33 


4,0 


131.4 


2-Year Imtitatiom 


Total Voluntary Support 


=1.2 


55.8 


7,2 


14.3 


9,5 


1883 


Educational & General 


9.8 


44,0 


6,7 


25.2 


9.8 


192.4 


Plant -Fund Receipts 


9.8 


98.8 


10,9 


=1.9 


13,1 


2363 


Other Voluntary Support 


-70.5 


120.6 


=18.9 


29.1 


5.5 


=27.7 


TOTAL-ALL INSTITUTIONS 


Total Voluntary Support . 


18.6 


25.5 


13.7 


10.2 


9.3 


186,7 


Education^ & General 


17,6 


22J 


163 


19.5 


10.4 


200,4 


Plant-Fund Receipts 


15,3 


S8.9 


16.4 


-2.9 


8.8 


181,0 


Other Voluntary Support 


23.6 


19.4 


6.0 


6.7 


8,3 


166.9 





Table Xi-Q-Endowment Earnings For Educational and General Purposes by Type of Institution, Amount, Percent of Total, and Rate of Increase 
(in thousands of dollars) 



Average 



Growth 



Type of Institution 




1959=60 


19Sl-=62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Annual 
Rate of 
Increase 


Index 

(1959=60 

100%) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


















Amount 




$19,686 


$22Ml 


$27,443 


129,949 


$31,606 




160.0 


Percent of Total 




9.5 


9.7 


10.3 


9.5 


9.6 






Rate of Increase 






15.0 


21.2 


9d 


5.2 


6.9 




Universities 


















Amount 




18,191 


20,934 


25,499 


26,864 


27J90 




153,3 


Percent of Total . 




8.8 


9,0 


9.6 


8,5 


8,5 






Rate of Increase 






15,1 


21.8 


5.4 


3,8 


65 





Other 4 -Year Institutions 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Hate of Increase 



2-Year Institutions 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 



ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 

Universiiies 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increaie 

Other 4-Year Institutions 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 



2-Year Institutions 

Amount 

Percent of Total 
Rate of Increase 



TOTAI^ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Amount 

Percent of Total 

Rate of Increase 



1,083 


1,268 


1,870 


1,947 


2,356 




217.5 


.5 


.5 


.5 


.6 


.7 








16.9 


8,2 


42.1 


21.0 


1L7 




412 


441 


674 


1,188 


1,260 




305,8 


.2 


.2 


,2 


.4 


.4 








7.0 


30.2 


98.8 


10.7 


17.3 





186,981 


209,700 


288,770 


286,344 


296.871 




158.8 


90,5 


90.3 


89,7 


90.5 


90.4 








12,2 


18,9 


19.9 


3.7 


6.8 




98,047 


112,407 


126,143 


161,605 


163,458 




166.7 


47.4 


48.5 


47,4 


51.1 


49.8 








14.6 


12.2 


28,1 


LI 


7.6 




86,707 


94,885 


109,736 


121,403 


129,984 




149.9 


42,0 


40.8 


4L2 


38.4 


39.6 








9,4 


15.7 


10.6 


7.1 


6.0 




2,227 


2,408 


2,891 


3,336 


3,429 




154.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 








8.1 


20.1 


15.4 


2.8 


6.4 





206,667 


232,841 


266,213 


316,293 


328,377 


158.9 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






12.4 


14.6 


18,8 


3.8 


6,8 
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Table ^-l^Percent Distribution of Institutional Reveyiues by Sourees and Income Category: All Instiiuiions of Higher Education 



(Ainounts iti thousands of dollars) 





1959^0 


1961^2 


1963-64 




1966=67 


Total Institutional Retfenues^ 












Amount 


37424,672 


39.287J12 


312,125,507 


$16,283,614 


$18337,120 


Percent of total 


100.0 


JOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


All Revenues, ExcL Loans 


94.5 


94.1 


93.4 


90.2 


89.7 


Loans, Noninstitutional Sources 


5.1 


5.4 


6.1 


9.3 


9.8 


Loans, Institutioiial Sources 


-4 


.5 


.5 


,5 


3 


Total Current and Plant-Fund Income, ExcL Loans, 












Amount 


6,729,286 


8,739,213 


11,316,920 


14,692,410 


16,635,338 


Perceni of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


Student Tuition and Fees 


17.3 


17.2 


16,8 


18.2 


17.9 


Federal Cioveriimcnt 


16.4 


18,5 


21,0 


20,4 


20.1 


(Research) 


(12.3) 


(14.6) 


(15.9) 


(13.9) 


(13.3) 


(Other) 


(4.1) 


(3.9) 


(5.1) 


(6.5) 


(6.8) 


State Governments 


25.3 


25.3 


23.8 


25.S 


24.2 


Local Governments 


2.8 


2.6 


2.7 


2.7 


S.2 


Private Gifts and Grants 


8.6 


7.7 


7.6 


6.9 


0,7 


Endowment Income 


3.1 


2.6 


2.3 


2.1 


23 


All Other Income 


26.5 


26.1 


25.8 


24.1 


25,9 


Educational 6* General Income, 












Amount 


4,712,551 


6,072,215 


7,880,028 


10,340,170 


11,985,967 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 ^ 


100.0 


Student Tuition and Fees 


24,6 


24.8 


24,3 


25,9 


24.9 


Federal Government 


22,2 


25,5 


28,7 


25,8 


25.5 


(Research) 


(17.6) 


(21,0) 


(22,9) 


(19,7) 


(18.5) 


(Other) 


(4.6) 


(5.0) 


(5.8) 


(6.1) 


(7.0) 


State Governments 


29.5 


27.7 


26.3 


29.1 


28.2 


Local Governments 


3.2 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


3.7 


Private Gifts and Grants 


8.1 


7.4 


7.0 


6.2 


64 


Endowment Income 


4.4 


3.8 


3.4 


3.1 


2.7 


All Other Educational and General Income 


8.0 


7.6 


7.2 


6.8 


8,6 


Total Physical Plant Receipts, 












Amount 


1,311,909 


1,820,758 


2384,180 


3,487,401 


3,904,273 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


PlaiitTund Receipts, Excl. Loans 


69.9 


69.9 


68.1 


54.4 


51.3 


Loans, Noninstitutional Source.s 


27.7 


27.7 


29.4 


43.4 


46.5 


Loans, Institutional Sources 


2.4 


2.4 


2.5 


2.2 


22 


PlanPFund Receipts, Excl. Loans, 












Amount 


916328 


L272,754 


1,725399 


1,896,197 


2,002.491 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


Federal Government 


6.3 


5.5 


7.8 


17.6 


14.4 


State Governments 


34.9 


40.6 


36.7 


38.9 


31.9 


Local Governments 


4.0 


2.8 


3.6 


4.3 


4.5 


Private Gifts and Grants 


21.5 


17.8 


18.2 


19.4 


17.8 


Transfers from Other Funds 


24.9 


25.1 


24.5 


N,A,* 


23.6 


All Other Receipts 


8.4 


8.2 


9,2 


19.8 


7J 



*Scc technical Appendix for explanation. 





Table ^’>%^Percent Distribution of Institutional Revenue^ by Source and Income Category: All Public Institutions 



Total Institutional ReucnucSj 

Amount * — 

Percent of total 

All Revenues, ExcL Loans 

Loans, Noninstltutional Sources 

Loans, Institutional Sources 

Total Current and Plant-Fund Income^ ExcL Loans, 

Amount 

Pcrceni of total — . 

Student Tuition and Fees 

Federal Government 

(Research) — - 

(Other) 

State Governments 

Local Governments 

Private Gifts and Grants 

Endowment Income 

All Other Income 

Educational t General Income, 

Amount 

Percent of total 

Student Tuition and Fees 

Federal Government 

(Research) 

(Other) 

State Governments 

Local Gcyrernments 

Private Gifts and Grants 

Endowment Income 

All Other Educational and General Income ......... 

Total Physical Plant Receipts, 

Amount 

Percent of total 

Plant-Fund Receipts, ExcL Loans 

Loans, Noninstitutional Sources 

Loans, Institutional Sources 

Plant-Fund Receipts^ ExcL Loans, 

Amount 

Percent of total 

Federal Governnient 

St:!Ve Governments 

Local Govemmeiits 

Private Gifts and Grants 

Transfers from Other Funds 

All Other Receipts 



(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 



1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966-67 


$ 4 , 108 . 58 ? 


§ 5 , 316,708 


§ 6 , 975,020 


$ 9 , 749,242 


$ 11 , 174,108 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


94.0 


98.9 


93.4 


89.6 


88,9 


5 .B 


5.9 


6.5 


10.1 


11.0 


.2 


.2 


.1 


.3 


.1 


3 , 860,344 


4 , 991,837 


6 , 612,682 


8 , 741,422 


9 , 981,676 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


8.6 


8.6 


8,9 


9.8 


10.0 


15.5 


16.5 


18.7 


18.6 


17.9 


( 9 . 4 ) • 


( 11 . 0 ) 


( 11 . 6 ) 


( 10 . 2 ) 


( 9 . 8 ) 


( 6 . 1 ) 


( 5 . 4 ) 


( 7 . 1 ) 


( 8 . 4 ) 


( 8 . 1 ) 


48.1 


42.9 


40.5 


41.9 


39.8 


4.8 


4.5 


4.5 


4,5 


5.1 


2.7 


2.3 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


.5 


.4 


,4 


,3 


.3 


24.8 


24,8 


24.8 


22.6 


25.0 


2 , 689,754 


8 , 896,773 


4 , 396,865 


6 , 047,299 


7 . 134,207 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


12 .S 


12.6 


13.2 


14.1 


14.0 


20.4 


22,8 


25.5 


22.6 


22.2 


( 13 . 5 ) 


( 16 . 1 ) 


( 17 . 1 ) 


( 14 . 8 ) 


( 13 . 6 ) 


( 6 . 9 ) 


( 6 . 7 ) 


( 8 . 4 ) 


( 7 , 8 ) 


( 8 , 6 ) 


50.3 


48.2 


46.8 


48.5 


46.2 


5.5 


5.4 


5,2 


5 d 


5.8 


3.2 


2.9 


2.6 


2.6 


2.7 


.7 


.V 


.6 


.5 


.4 


7.6 


7,4 


7.1 


6.6 


8.7 


881387 


1,169379 


1 , 606,342 


2 , 361,567 


2 , 551,682 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


70.2 


72.2 


71.3 


57,1 


51.3 


28.7 


27.0 


28.4 


42.1 


48,1 


1.1 


.8 


.3 


.8 


.6 


583,994 


844,403 


1 , 144,004 


1 , 843,747 


1 , 309,250 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


8.8 


5.3 


8.1 


19.5 


14,5 


53.7 


60.2 


56.2 


54.5 


47,5 


6.2 


4.2 


5,4 


6.0 


6.8 


B .4 


2.1 


2.7 


8 J 


3.0 


19.1 


19.8 


17.9 


- 


19.2 


9.8 


8.4 


10.7 


16.7 


9.0 
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Tj^le E-B^Percent Distribution of Institutional Revenues by Source and Income Category: Public Universities 



(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 





1P59-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Total Institutional Revenues, 












Amount 


12,69237 


$3387,412 


$4,633,847 


$6,105,234 


16,876,091 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


All Revenues, Excl, I^ans 


94.6 


94.7 


93.6 


91.9 


90.9 


Loans, Noninsdtutional Sources 


6-1 


5.1 


6.3 


7.8 


8.9 


LoanSj Institutional Sources 


,S 


-2 


.1 


.3 


.2 


Total Current and Plant-Fund Income, ExcL Loam, 












Amount 


2^47,240 


3,849,936 


4,336,269 


5,613,365 


6,247.719 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


Student Xuition and Fees 


8.8 


8,0 


8,5 


g.i 


9.3 


Federal Government — 


18.6 


20.5 


23.5 


2L9 


22.4 


(Research) 


(13.7) 


(15.6) 


(16.6) 


(15.3) 


(14.8) 


(Other) 


(4.9) 


(4.9) 


(6.9) 


(6.6) 


(7.6) 


State Governments 


40,6 


41.2 


BS.l 


40.4 


36,7 


Local Governments 


1.4 


1.2 


1.1 


.5 


.9 


Private Gifts and Grants 


3.9 


3.2 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 


Endowment Income 


.7 


,6 


.6 


.5 


,4 


All Other Income 


26.5 


25.3 


25.2 


24.4 


27.1 


EducQLional & General Income, 












Amount 


1,861,515 


2,389,179 


3,080,258 


4,032,033 


4,635,573 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Student Tuition and Fees 


1L4 


1L2 


123 


12.6 


12.5 


Federal Government 


24.6 


27,7 


31,3 


28.7 


27.9 


(Research) 


(18.8) 


(21.9) 


(28.4) 


(21.2) 


(19,9) 


(Other) 


(6.S) 


(6.8) 


9) 


(7.5) 


(8.0) 


State Governm-mts 


47.9 


45.7 


■i2,4 


45.7 


42.6 


Local Governments 


1.4 


1.5 


1.3 


.7 


1,1 


Private Gifts and Grants 


4.2 


3.9 


3.4 


3.5 


3.7 


Endowment Income 


1.0 


.9 


.8 


,7 


.6 


All Other Educational and General Income 


9,5 


9,1 


8.8 


7.9 


11.6 


Total Physical Plant Receipts, 












Amount 


457,747 


683,382 


950335 


1,176,349 


1,317,450 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


Plant-Fund Receipts, Loans 


68.2 


72.6 


68.7 


58,2 


52.3 


Loans, Noninstitutional Sources 


30.3 


26.5 


31.0 


40,3 


46.7 


Loans, Institutional Sources 


1.5 


1.9 


.3 


1.5 


1.0 


PlanhFund Receipts, End. Loans, 












Amount 


312,230 


495,906 


^2,957 


€84,481 


689,078 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100 0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


Federal Government 


5.6 


4.6 


8,7 


10,3 


15.2 


State Governments 


45.9 


58.2 


52.6 


61.4 


46.1 


Local Governments 


2.9 


.8 


1.0 


Ll 


.3 


Private Gifts and Grants 


5,7 


2,9 


4.2 


5.7 


4.7 


Transfers from Other Funds 


27J 


24.0 


23.2 


= 


2S.9 


All Other Receipts 


12.4 


93 


10.3 


22.5 


9.8 
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Table E-4— Percgrii Distribution of Institutional Revenues by Source and Income Category: Other 4-Year Public Institutions 



(Amounts in thousands o£ dollars) 





195M0 


196W2 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Total RistUutional Revenues, 












Amount 


?1,101J29 


11,359,268 


.$1,783,930 


$2,667,723 


$3,015,454 


Percent of total 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


All Revenues, Excl. Loans 


94.6 


93,0 


92.7 


87.1 


85.5 


Loans, Noninstitutlonal Sources 


5,2 


6.8 


7.2 


12.8 


US 


Loans, Institutional Sources 


.2 


,2 


.1 


.1 


0 


Total Current and Plant-Fund Income, Excl, Loans, 












Amount * 


1,042,069 


1,264,048 


1,653,802 


2,237,348 


2376.099 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


109.0 


Student Tuition and Fees 


9,3 


10.1 


10.1 


11.4 


11.6 


Federal Govciiimcnt 


11,5 


10.2 


10.9 


15.4 


11.3 


(Research) 


(1.3) 


(1.9) 


{m 


(1.7) 


(1.8) 


(Other) 


(10.2) 


(8.3) 


(8.9) 


(13.7) 


(9,5) 


State Govermiients 


52.8 


51.9 


50.1 


48.0 


48.6 


Local Governments 


2.9 


1.9 


2.2 


2.5 


2.2 


Private Gifts and Grants 


,6 


.5 


,6 


.7 


1.0 


Endowment Income - - 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


All Other Income 


22,8 


25.8 


26.0 


21.9 


25.2 


Educational ir Geneml Income, 












Amount 


631,852 


748,927 


965,329 


1,380,418 


1,717,881 


Percent of total 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Stmlcnc Tuition and Fees 


15.3 


17.2 


17.3 


18.3 


17.5 


Federal Government 


14.1 


14.4 


15.1 


IS.l 


14.4 


(Research) 


(2.1) 


(8.2) 


(3.6) 


(2.8) 


(2.8) 


(Other) 


(12.0) 


(11.2) 


(11.6) 


(10.3) 


(11.6) 


State Governments 


62.0 


60.9 


60,3 


614 


59.4 


Local Goveriiincnts 


3,5 


2.8 


2.8 


3.2 


2.9 


private Gifts and Grants 


.9 


.6 


,8 


.9 


1.4 


Endowment Income 


.2 


.2 


,1 


.1 


4 


All Other Educational and General Income 


4.0 


3.9 


3.6 


3.3 


4.3 


Total Physical Plant Receipts, 












Amount 


285,106 


364,719 


502,105 


796,095 


810.254 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


Plant-Fund Receipts, Excl. Loans 


79.1 


73.9 


74.1 


5S.5 


45.8 


Loans, Noninstitutiona! Sources 


20,1 


25.4 


25.5 


41.3 


54.0 


Loans, Institutional Sources 


.8 


.7 


,4 


.2 


.2 


Plant-Fund Receipts, Excl, Loans, 












Amount 


225,446 


269,494 


371,977 


465,720 


370,899 


Percent of total 


100,0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Federal Government 


13,6 


7.8 


9.3 


35.5 


11.9 


State Governments 


70,2 


74.0 


66.4 


49.6 


62.2 


Local Governments 


5,6 


1.0 


2.4 


2.6 


.8 


Private Gifts and Grants 


.2 


A 


.7 


.9 


.9 


Transfers from Other Funds 


7.7 


9.8 


10.8 


-- 


135 


All Other Receipts 


4.7 


7.0 


10,4 


1L4 


10.7 
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Tabue '^‘^^PBTCent Distribution of InstitUi ^nal Rmjenaes by Source and Income Category: Two-Year Public Institutions 



(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 





195M0 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-4j6 


1966-67 


Total Institutional Revenues, 












Amount 


$ 814,051 


$420,028 


$557,243 


$1,076,285 


$132,563 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


All Revenues, Excl. Loans 


86,4 


90.0 


93.8 


82.8 


86,4 


Loans, Noninstitutional Sources 


13.6 


ID.O 


6.2 


17J 


13.5 


Loans, Institutional Sources 


0 


0 


Q 


0 


J 


Total Current and Plant-Fund Income^ ExcL Loans, 












Amount 


271,33fi 


377,858 


522,611 


890,708 


1,107,858 


Percent of total 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Student Tuition and Fees 


8,8 


9.2 


9.2 


10.4 


10.5 


Federal Cvovernment 


1.4 


1.2 


2,8 


6,0 


7.6 


(Research) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(Other) 


(1.4) 


(1.2) 


(2.8) 


(6.0) 


(7.6) 


State Governments 


p.7 


28.4 


B0.8 


36,1 


32.9 


Local Governments 


483 


41.3 


40.0 


34.2 


35.8 


Private Gifts and Grants 


.8 


.9 


,4 


.3 


.6 


Endowment Income 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


All Other Income 


16.8 


18.9 


16.7 


12.9 


12.5 


Educational d* General Income, 












Amount — 


196,389 


258,687 


851,283 


634,848 


780,753 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.Q 


lOO.O 


Student Tuition and Fees 




13.3 


13.6 


14.5 


14.9 


Federal Government 


1.7 


1.4 


3.6 


4.5 


5.5 


(Research) 


0 


0 


0 


01) 


0 


(Other) 


(1.7) 


(1.4) 


(3.6) 


<4,4) 


(5.5) 


State Governments 


33.5 


B3.9 


34.5 


87.7 


37,2 




50,3 


49,3 


46.3 


37,4 


89.9 


Private Gifts and Grants 


,5 


.4 


.4 




.4 


Eiidowment Income 


.2! 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.2 


All Other Educational and General Income 


1.6 


1,5 


1.4 


5.5 


1.9 


Total Physical Plant Receipts, 












Amount 


89,034 


121,178 


153,702 


379,123 


425,978 


Percent of total 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


300.0 


Plant-Fund Receipts, Excl. Loans 


52.0 


65.2 


77.5 


51.0 


50.8 


Loans, Noninstitutional Sources 


48.0 


34.6 


22.3 


49.0 


4L0 


Loans, Institutional Sources 


0 


.2 


,2 


0 


.2 


Plant-Fund Receipts, Excl. Loans, 












Amount 


46,318 


79,008 


119,070 


193346 


249,273 


Percent of total 


lOQ.O 


iUU.O 


100.0 


IQO.O 


100.0 


Federal^ Government 


.6 


1.1 


1.5 


13.0 


16,6 


State Governments 


26.3 


25.1 


33.S 


42.8 


29.8 


Loca^ Governments 


4L7 


36.2 


B9.5 


34.8 


34.1 


Private G^fts and Grants 


2.8 


3,2 


.6 


.8 


1,5 


Transfers from Other Funds 


17.9 


27.6 


11,2 


— 


13.8 


All Other Receipts 


10,7 


6,8 


13,9 


9.1 


4.2 





Table E-6 ^Percent Distribution of Instituiiotial Revenues by Source and Income Category: All Private Institutions 



(Amounts in choiisands cf dollari) 





1959-60 


1961=€2 


1963-44 


1965^6 


1966=67 


Total Instiiuiional Revenues, 












Amount 


S3,016,135 


$3,970,504 


$5,150,487 


$6,534,372 


$7,363,012 


Percent of iDtal - .. 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


:oo.o 


All Revenues, Excl. Loans - 


95.2 


94,4 


93.3 


9L1 


91.1 


Loans, Noninstitutional Sources 


4.1 


4.7 


5.6 


8.0 


8.0 


Loans, Institutional Sources 


.7 


.9 


Li 


.9 


.9 


Total Current and Plant-Fund Income, Excl. Loans, 












Amount 


2.868.642 


3,747,376 


4,804,244 


5,950,988 


6.703,662 


Percent of total - 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Student Tuition and Fees 


28.9 


28,6 


27.4 


80,7 


29.7 


Federal Government 


17.5 


21.3 


24.1 


23.0 


23.5 


(Research) 


(16.2) 


(19.4) 


(21.7) 


(19.2) 


<18.6> 


(Other) 


(1.3) 


(1.9) 


(2.41 


(3.8) 


(4,9) 


State Govei*nments 


1.5 


1.5 


1.2 


1.5 


1,5 


Local Governments — 


.2 


.2 


.2 




.4 


Private Gifts and Grants 


16.5 


15.0 


15.0 


13.6 


13.2 


Endowment Income * 


6.5 


5,6 


5.0 


4.8 


4.4 


All Other Income 


28.9 


27.8 


27.1 


26.3 


27.3 


Educational & General Income, 












Amount 


2,002.797 


2,675,442 


3,433,163 


4.292,871 


4,85 '.,760 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


Student Tuition and Fees — 


41.0 


40.3 


38.4 


42.5 


40.9 


Federal Government 


24.4 


28,8 


32.6 


80,2 


30,4 


(Research) — 


(23.0) 


(27.1) 


(80.4) 


(26.6) 


(25,7) 


(Other) 


(1.4) 


(L7) 


(2.2) 


(8.6) 


(4.7) 


State Governments 


1.8 


1.8 


L6 


2.0 


1.8 


Local Governments 


.2 


.2 


.3 


.2 


.5 


Private Gifts and Grants 


14.8 


13,2 


12.7 


llj 


11,8 


Endowment Income 


9.2 


7.8 


6.9 


6.7 


6.1 


All Other Educational and General Income 


8.6 


7,9 


7.5 


7.1 


8.5 


Total Physical Plant Receipts, 












Amount 


480,022 


651,474 


927,838 


1,135,834 


1.352,591 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


Plant-Fund Receipts, E.tcL Loans 


69.S 


65,7 


62.7 


48.6 


51.2 


Loans, Noninstitutional Sources 


26,0 


29.0 


31,0 


46.2 


43.7 


Loans, Institutional Sources 


4.7 


5,3 


6,3 


6.2 


5.1 


Plant‘Fund Receipts, Excl. Loans, 












Amount 


332,529 


428,846 


581,595 


552,450 


693,241 


Percent of total 


lOO.O 


100,0 


lOO.O 


100,0 


100.0 


Federal Government 


2.7 


6.1 


7.1 


13.1 


14.2 


State Governments 


2,0 


1,8 


,4 


1.0 


2-4 


Local Governments 


0 


0 


0 


,2 


.1 


Private Gifts and Grants 


58j 


48,7 


48.8 


58.2 


45.7 


Transfers from Other Funds .. 


35.3 


S5.V 


37.4 


— 


32.2 


All Other Receipts 


6.9 


7.7 


6.3 


27,5 


5.4 
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Tabi^ ‘^Percent Bistribution of Institutional Revenues by Source and Income Category: Privale Universities 



(Amounts In thousands of doUati) 





1959-4': 


1961^2 


1963^ 




1966--67 


TotOi Institutional ReitenueSf 












Amount 


51,390,811 


$1,796,726 


$2,303,685 


mmm 


$3,445,043 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


All Revenues, Excl. Loans 


96.4 


96,5 


93.7 


94.6 


955 


Loans, Noninstitutional Sources 


2.9 


2,8 


4.8 


4.6 


3.6 


Loans, Institutional Sources 


.7 


,7 


1.5 


.3 


.9 


Total Current and Plant-Fund Income^ ExcL Loans, 












Amount 


1,346,299 


1,735*097 


2a59,084 


2,703,958 


3J91,608 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Student Tuition and Lees 


25.1 


24,7 


23.0 


26.4 


22.6 


Federal Government 


24.7 


27.8 


31.3 


30,6 


33.8 


(Research) 


(22.6) 


(25.0) 


(27,2) 


(25.n 


(27,5) 


(Other) 


(2.1) 


(2.B) 


(4.1) 


(5.5) 


(6.3) 


State Governments 


2.7 


2.7 


2.1 


2.8 


2.6 


Local Governments 


.2 


.2 


.4 


.2 


*7 


Private Gifts and Grants 


13,5 


12.3 


12.2 


11.0 


iia 


Endowment Income 


IS 


6.5 


5.8 


6.0 


B.O 


All Other Income 


263 


25.7 


25.2 


24.0 


24,2 


Educatioyml 6* General Income, 












Amount 


1*030,201 


1,386,098 


1,669,367 


2,111,977 


23SL794 


Percent of total . — . . . — 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Student Tuition and Fees 


32,9 


32,1 


29.7 


32.5 


28.7 


Federal Government 


31.8 


35.2 


38,9 


37.5 


41.2 


(Research) . 


(29.6) 


(32,5) 


(35.2) 


(32.1) 


(85.1) 


(Other) 


(2.2) 


(2.6) 


(3.7) 


(5.4) 


(6.1) 


State Governments : 


2,9 


3.0 


2,7 


3.4 


2.8 


Fiocal Governments . .......... ... . 


.3 


,3 


.5 


.2 


*9 


Private Gifts and Grants 


11.3 


10,4 


10.2 


9,8 


9.7 


Endowment Income . 


9.5 


8.4 


7,5 


7.6 


6.3 


All Other Educational and General Income 


11.3 


10,6 


10.5 


ao 


10*4 


Total Physical Plant Receipts, 












Amount 


186,826 


241,017 


570,263 


346451 


444,777 


Percent of total .. .. .. . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Plant-Fund Receipts* Exc?. Loans .... ..... . . 


7,3,0 


74.1 


60,9 


55.7 


65*5 


Loans, Noninstituticiial Sources 


2LB 


20.8 


3oa 


37.8 


27.7 


Ix^ans, Institutional Sources .... . 


5.5 


5a 


9.0 


6,5 


6*8 


Plant^Fund Receipts, ExcL Loans, 












Amount 


136,314 


178,388 


225,662 


192,311 


291,342 


P;arc€nt of total 


lOQ.O 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


Federal Government 


3.6 


7.4 


11.8 


1^.7 


17.S 


State Governments 


4.7 


3.9 


.6 


1.7 


5.1 


Local Governments ... .. .. . 


0 


a 


0 


.6 


0 


Private Gifts and Grants 


47.1:. 


4LS 


41.5 


47,0 


39.4 


Transfers from Other Funds 


86.5 


40.8 


40.2 




as.2 


All Other Receipts . . 


7.4 


6.5 


5*9 


32.0 


5*0 





Table ’E^B^Percent Distribution of Institutional Revenues by Source and Jnco?ne Category: Other 4-Year Private Institutions 

(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 



195M0 



1961^^2 



1963=64 



1965-66 



1966-67 



Total Institutional Revenues, 

Amount — 

Percent of total * 

All Revenues, Excl. Loans 

Loans, NoninstUulional .Sources 

Loan.s, Institutional Sources 

Total Current and Plant-Fund IncomCf Excl. Loans^ 

Amount 

Peiceut of total 

Student Tuition and Fees .................. 

Federal Government 

(Researcli) 

(Other) 

State Governments 

Local Governments 

Private Gifts and Grants 

Endowment Income 

All Other Income 

Educational if General Income, 

Amount 

percent of total 

Student Tuition and Fees 

Federal Government 

(Research) 

(Other) 

Sta-^ Governments 

Local Governments .... 

Private Gifts and Gr.ants 

Endownient Income ■ 

All Other Educational and General Income 

Total Physical Plant Receipts, 

Amount 

percent of total 

Plant-Fund Receipts, Excl. Loans 

Loans, NoninstJiutional Sources 

Loans, Institutional Sources 

Plant‘Fund Receipts, Excl. Eoans, 

Amount 

Percent of total 

Federal Government 

State Governments 

Local Governments — 

Private Gifts and Grants ....... 

Transfers from Other Funds ...... 

All Other Receipts 



?L517,186 

100.0 

9B.9 

5.8 

.8 



L4^4,311 

100.0 

31.5 

11.9 

( 11 . 2 ) 

<■7} 

.5 

.1 

19.8 

6.1 

30.6 



983,693 

100.0 

48.1 

17.7 

(17.1) 

(. 6 ) 

,7 

.2 

18.1 

9.3 

5.9 



277.944 

100.0 

66.6 

29.1 

4.3 



185,069 

100.0 

2.3 

.1 

0 

57.1 

34.3 

6.2 



12,045,497 

100,0 

92.£ 

6,B 

1.0 



1,891,472 

100.0 

31.3 

16.5 

(15.4) 

( 1 . 1 ) 

.4 

.2 

17.3 

5,0 

29.3 



1,264,512 

100.0 

46.7 

23.7 
(23.0) 

(•7) 

,6 

.8 

15.8 

7.5 
5.4 



391,446 

100.0 

60.7 

S3.9 

5.4 



287,421 

100.0 

5.4 

.3 

0 

54,1 

31.6 

8.6 



$2,676,359 

100.0 

93,1 

6.0 

.9 



2,489,760 

100,0 

30.4 

19.8 

(18.2) 

( 1 . 1 ) 

.4 

.1 

17.2 

4.4 

28.2 

1,673,435 

100.0 

45.2 

27.9 
(27 1) 

(. 8 ) 

,6 

.1 

14.9 

6.5 

4.8 



518,068 

100.0 

64.0 

31.3 

4.7 



831,469 

100.0 

4,5 

.3 

0 

53.5 

35.9 

53 



18,447,828 

100.0 

88.4 

10.7 

.9 



3,047,253 

100.0 

34.8 

17.6 

(15.2) 

(2.4) 

.5 

.1 

16.7 

4,0 

27.8 



2,057,264 

100.0 

50.9 

24.3 

(22.5) 

( 1 . 8 ) 

.6 

.1 

12.8 

5.9 

5,4 



7.39,831 

100,0 

45.8 

49.8 
4,4 



339,256 

100.0 

10.5 

.7 

0 

63.9 

24.9 



$3,651392 

100,0 

87.2 

11.8 

1.0 



3,135397 

100.0 

35.7 

14.2 

( 10 . 6 ) 

(3-6) 

.5 

.1 

15-2 

4.1 

30-2 



2,126,227 

100.0 

53.5 

19.2 

(15.9) 

(3.3) 

,6 

a 

14.0 

€.1 

6.5 



843,772 

100.0 

44.8 

50.9 
4J 



377,977 

100.0 

12.2 

.4 

0 

49.7 

82.0 

5.7 
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Table E-B^Fercent Distribution of Institutional Revenues by Source and Ineame Category: Two Year Private Institutions 

(Amounti In thousands of dollars) 





1959^0 


196W2 


1963-^4 


l9e5-€6 


1966-.67 


Total Institutional Revenues^ 












Amount 


$102,138 


S 127,281 


-S 170,448 


S 229.246 


1266,577 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0. 


lOO-O 


100.0 


All Revenues. Exch Loans 


96.0 


94-9 


9L2 


87:. 


84,9 


Loans, Noninstitutional Sources 


3.R 


4.6 


8.3 


11.4 


14.2 


Loans, Institutional Sources 


.2 


.5 


.5 


L5 


.9 


Total Ciirrcnt and Plant-Fund Income, Exel, Loans, 












Amount 


98,032 


120,807 


155,400 


199,777 


226,457 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


iOO.Q 


100.0 


Student Tuition and Fees 


42.6 




42.1 


48-4 


46.8 


Federal Government 


1.0 


1-0 


1.2 


2-1 


3.8 


(Research) 


(■7) 


(^7) 




■7) 


(■7) 


(Other) 


(.3) 


(.3) 


(•2) 


(1.4) 


(3-1) 


State Governments 


0 


-1 


.1 


.2 


-2 


Local Governments 


.1 


.1 


0 


0 


.4 


Private Gifts and Grants 


18.5 


163 


19.6 


16.5 


16.5 


Endowment Jnconia 


2.3 


2.0 


1.9 


1.7 


L5 


All Other Xnceme 


35-5 


33-9 


35.1 


33.1 


30.8 


Educational ^ General Income, 












Amount 


.59,003 


74,832 


90.371 


123,630 


143,739 


percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100-0 


100-0 


100.0 


Student Tuition and Fees 


70-7 


75.2 


72.3 


75.0 


78.6 


Federal Government , 


1.7 


1.5 


2.2 


2,7 


4.1 


(Research) 


(L2) 


(1.1) 


(1-9) 


(LO) 


(1.1) 


(Other) 


(.5) 


04) 


(.3) 


(1.7) 


(3.0) 




,1 


,2 


.2 


A 


.3 


Local Governments 


-2 


,1 


.1 


0 


.4 


Private Gifts and Grants 


20.8 


18.0 


19.5 


15.2 


16-4 


Endowment Income 


3.8 


3.2 


3.2 


2.7 


24 


All Other Educational and General Income 


2.7 


1.8 


2.5 


4.0 


2.8 


Total Physical Plant Receipts, 












ATnount 


15,252 


19,011 


39,507 


49,852 


64,042 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Plant-Fund Receipts- Excl. Loans 


73-1 


65.9 


61.9 


40.9 


37-4 


Loans, Noninstitutional Sources 


25.6 


31 -0 


36.1 


52.2 


58.7 


Loans, Institutional Sources 


1.3 


3.1 


2.0 


6.9 


S.9 


Plant-Fund Receipts, Excl. Loans, 












Amount 


11,146 


12,537 


24,464 


20,383 


23,922 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Federal Govcrnnient 


0 


-2 


0 


3.9 


1L2 


State Governments 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 


Local Governments 


0 


0 


0 


0 


L2 


Private Gifts and Grants 


52.8 


51-2 


52.3 


69.5 


58-1 


Transfers from Other Funds 


35 .8 


4L8 


3L8 


- 


22.9 


All Other Receipts .. 


11.4 


7J 


15.9 


26,6 


5.9 



o 

ERIC 




Tabi^ F-1— Perce«« Distribution of Institutional Escpenditures by. Function and Es^penditure Category.’ All Institutions of Higher Education 

(Amounts iti thousands of dollars) 

1959-60 1961=^2 1963=64 1965-66 19 & 6 - 



Total Institutional Expenditures^ 

Amoiitit 

Percent of total - 

(Organized Research) — - 

Plant“Fund Expenditures 

All Other Expenditures - 


100.0 

66.5 
(15,0) 

17.5 
16.0 


18,776,547 

100.0 

66.1 

(16.9) 

18.1 

15.8 


111320,068 

100.0 

64.8 
(172) 

19.9 
15.8 


515,786.747 

100.0 

68.4 
(16.5) 

20.4 
16.2 


$18,509,442 

100.0 

61.7 
(18.6) 

22.7 
15.6 


Educational and General, 

percent of total 

General Admiiiistratlon and General Expense 

liistructioit and Departmental Research * 

Extension and Public Service 

Plant Operation Sc Maintenance 

Organized Research 

^11 Other Ed ncation^l General — 


4,536,054 

100,0 

1R.9 

39,7 

4.6 
B.O 

10.4 

2^.7 

6.7 


6,798,127 

100,0 

12.7 

38,2 

4.2 

3.1 

9.8 

25.5 

6.5 


7,466,893 

100,0 

129 

37.8 

4.0 

3.2 

9.2 
26.5 

6.4 


10,008,997 

100.0 

12.6 

37,8 

4.4 
S3 

8.5 
24,5 

8.7 


11,409,977 

100.0 

12.7 

38.4 

4,3 

3.7 

8.5 

22.1 

10,3 


Educational aitd General, Excl. Research^ 

Amount 

Percent of total 

General Administration and General Expense 

Instruction and Departmental Research 

Extension and Public Service 

Libraries — - 

Plant Operation & Maintenance — 

All Other Educational & General 


3,511,656 

100.0 

ie.7 

51.4 

5.9 

3.9 

13.5 
8.6 


4,316,749 

100.0 

17.1 
51.3 

5.7 
4.1 

15.1 

8.7 


5,483,500 

100.0 

17.6^ 

51.4* 

5.5 
4.3 

12.6 

8.6 


7,551,015 

100.0 

16.7 

50.1 
5.9 
4.6 

11.2 
113 


8,888,940 

100.0 

16,4 

49.3 

53 

4,7 

10.9 

13.2 


Plant’Fund Expenditures 

Amount - 

Percent of total - 

Additions to Plant 

Reduction of Capital Indebtedness 

Other Deductions from Plant=Funds 


1,195,689 

100.0 

85.3 

9.1 

5.6 


1386,467 

100.0 

88.5 

10.1 

6.4 


2,295,074 

100.0 

88.1 

9.7 

7.2 


3,216,804 

100,0 

81.0 

11.0 

8.0 


4,207,586 

100.0 

77.7 

13.9 

8,4 
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Table W’2-Percent Distribution of Institutional Expenditures by Function and Expenditure Category: All Public Institutions 
(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 

1959^0 1961^2 1963=64 1965=66 1966=67 



Total Institutional Expenditures f 

Amount p,893,618 

Percent of total 100.0 

Educational k General 0g,g 

(Organized Research) (13^) 

PlantTund Expenditures 19.0 

All Other Expenditures 14.2 

Educational and General, 

Amount 2.600,231 

Percent of total 100.0 

General Administration and General Expense 10.4 

Instruction and Departmental Research 41 3 

Extension and Public Service 7.5 

Libraries g 9 

Plant Operation k Maintenance 10.5 

Organized Research gQ^g 

All Other Educational & General 7.2 



Educational and General, ExcL Research, 

Amount 2,075,690 

Perce, t of total 100.0 

General Administration and General Expense 13,1 

Instruction and Departmental Research 51.8 

Extension and Public Service 9,4 

Libraries 3 g 

Plant Operation k Maintenance 10.1 

All Other Educational & General 9.0 

Plant-Fund Expenditures 

Amount 739,280 

Percent of total 100.0 

Additions to Plant 84.6 

Reduction of Capita! Indebtedness 8,8 

Otiier Deductions from Plant=Funds 6.6 



84,905,327 


^6333,498 


?9,1 94,176 


311,162,075 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


66.4 


64.3 


63.0 


60,9 


(14.9) 


(14.3) 


(12.5) 


(19.9) 


19.1 


21.7 


22,6 


25,1 


14,5 


14.0 


14.4 


14.0 


3,256,999 


4,199,775 


5,795,252 


6,796,105 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


10,3 


10,9 


10.6 


10,9 


40.4 


40.8 


41.0 


41.6 


6.9 


6,5 


6.8 


6,2 


8.0 


3,2 


S.5 


3-6 


9.9 


9.3 


8.5 


8.6 


22.5 


22,3 


19,8 


17.9 


7.0 


7.0 


9.8 


1L3 


2,523,553 


3,263,869 


4,645,609 


6,676,887 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


13,2 


14,0 


13.2 


13.2 


32.2 


52.5 


51.2 


50,6 


6,9 


8,4 


SA 


7.5 


3.8 


4.1 


4.3 


4,4 


12.8 


12.0 


10.6 


10.5 


9.1 


9,0 


12.2 


13.8 


937,769 


1,418,997 


2,079,474 


2,800,618 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


81.7 


83.3 


82.8 


77.7 


10.9 


8.7 


8.7 


13.6 


7.4 


8.0 


8,5 


8,7 





Table V-%-Percent DhtTibution of Institutional Expenditures by Function and Expenditure Category: Public UnwersiUes 

(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 



Total Institutional Expenditures, 

Amount 

Percent of total - — - 

Educational & General 

(Organized Research) 

Plant-Fund Expenditures 

All Other Expenditures 

Educational and General, 

Amount 

Percent of total 

General Administration and General Expense 

Instruction and Departmental Research 

Extension and Public Service 

Libraries 

Plant Operation & Maintenance 

Organized Research 

All Other Educational Sc General 

Educational and Generali Excl, Research, 

Amount 

Percent of total 

General Administration and General Expense 

Instruction and Departmental Research 

Extension and Public Service 

Libraries — 

Plant Operation Sc Maintenance 

All Other Educational 8c General 

Plant-Fund Expenditures 

Amount 

Percent of total 

Additions to Plant 

Reduction of Capital Indebtedness 

Other Deductions from Plant-Funds 



1959=60 


1961=62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966-67 


$ 2397.886 


$ 3 , 312,228 


$ 4 , 367,789 


$ 5 , 947,693 


$ 6 , 968,703 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ms 


694 


67.7 


66 ,S 


64.3 


( 19 . 5 ) 


( 21 . 3 ) 


( 20 . 6 ) 


( 18 . 5 ) 


( 16 . 7 ) 


16,7 


17.0 


18.9 


19.7 


21.8 


13.8 


13.6 


13.4 


14.0 


13,9 


L 8 O 5,309 


2 ^ 99.966 


2 . 958.362 


3,942319 


4 , 479,215 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


8.3 


8.2 


8.9 


8 .S 


8.4 


aa .8 


33.2 


33.2 


83,9 


34.2 


10.2 


9.1 


8,7 


9.1 


8.2 


2.5 


2.6 


2.7 


2.9 


$.0 


8.2 


7.6 


7,4 


6.9 


7.0 


28.1 


30.7 


30.4 


27.9 


25-9 


8.9 


8.6 


3,8 


11.0 


13,3 


L 298.950 


1398,326 


2359,839 


2 , 841,492 


3 , 317.808 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


11.6 


1 L 7 


12.8 


11.4 


11.3 


47.0 


48.0 


47.6 


47.2 


46.2 


14.1 


13.2 


12.5 


12,6 


11,2 


a.5 


3.7 


3.9 


4,0 


4.0 


1 L 4 


ILO 


10,6 


9.6 


9.4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.6 


15,3 


17,9 


4 S 4322 


563,118 


825,105 


1 , 171.354 


1323,435 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


iUO.O 


81.7 


78.0 


79.9 


79,9 


74,7 


93 


12.7 


9.7 


8.7 


IS.S 


8.5 


g.s 


10.4 


U .4 


12.0 
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-Table F-4— Percent Distribution oy Institutional Expenditures by Function and Expenditure Category: Other 4-Year Public Institutions 

(Amounts in thousands o£ dollars) 

1959-60 1961-62 1963-64 1965^6 1966-67 



Total Institutional Expenditures, 

Amount 11,010,719 

Percent of total * * * 100.0 

Educational & General 60.4 

(Organized Research) (l.S) 

Plant-Fund Expenditures ^2*9 

All Other Expenditures 1 6.7 . 

Educational and General, 

Amount 610,084 

Percent of total * 100,0 

General Administration and General Expense 15.4 

Instruction and Departmental Research 56,5 

Extension and Public Service 1.4 

Libraries S.9 

Plant Operation & Maintenance 15,9 

Organized Research 3,0 

All Other Educational & General 3.9 

Educational and General, ExcL Research, 

Amount 591,923 

Percent of total 100.0 

General Administration and General Expense 15.8 

Instruction and Departmental Research 58,.3 

Extension and Public Service * 1.5 

Libraries 4,0 

Plant Operation & Maintenance 16.4 

All Other Educational & General ,„„„ 4.0 

Plant-Fund Expenditures 

Amount 231,648 

Percent of total 100.0 

Additions to Plant 89.5 

Reduction of Capital Indebtedness 6,9 

Other Deductions firom Plant=Funds 3.6 



$1,228,560 


$1,661,449 


$2,344,916 


$3,015,657 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


58.9 


55.8 


55.2 


53,8 


(2.2) 


(2.2) 


(^‘1) 


(1.9) 


23,0 


27,3 


28,2 


30,2 


. , , 


.. 16.9‘ 


16.6 


16.0 


723,305 


926,364 


1,294,661 


1,622,741 


100.0 


100.0 


lUO.O 


lOGO 


15,8 


15,8 


15.6 


15,7 


55.0 


56.3 


53.8 


58.0 


1,5 


1,4 


1.5 


1.9 


4.2 


4.5 


5,0 


5,1 


15.6 


14.3 


12.1 


11.9 


3,7 


4.1 


3.7 


3.5 


4.2 


m 


8.8 


8.9 



696,507 


889.043 


1,246,809 


1365,255 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


16.4 


16.5 


16,3 


16.3 


57.2 


58.7 


55.9 


55.0 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


2.0 


4.4 


4.7 


5.2 


5.2 


16,2 


14.9 


12.6 


12.3 


4.3 


3.7 


8.5 


9.2 


282,482 


454,004 


660,658 


910,939 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


S8.4 


89.0 


86,2 


80.6 


7,1 


6,5 


8.9 


14.6 


4,5 


4.5 


4.9 


4.8 
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Table Percent Distribution of Institutional Expenditures by Function and Expenditure Category: 2-Year Public Institutions 



Total Institutional Expenditures, 

Amount 

Percent of total * * 

Educational & General * * 

(Organized Research) 

Plant-Fund Expenditures 

All Ollier Expenditures * 

Ediicationai and General, 

Amount 

Percent of total * 

General AdmtrilstratiDn and General Expense 

Instruction and Departmental Research 

Extension and Public Service 

Libraries 

Plant Operation Sc Maintenance 

Organized Research 

All Other Educational & General 

Educational and General, ExcU ReseaTch, 

Amount - 

Percent of total 

General Administration and Geiteral Expense 

Instruction and Departinental Research 

Extension and Public Service 

Libraries 

Plant Operation & Maintenance - 

All Other Educational Se General 

Plant-Fund Expenditures 

Amount 

Percent of total 

Additions to Plant 

Reduction of Capital Indebiedness 

Other Deductions from Plant-Funds 



(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 



1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965=66 


196 M 7 


$ 285,013 


S 864344 


$ 504,266 


$ 901367 


$ 1 , 177,715 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


64.8 


64.1 


62.6 


61.9 


58.9 


__ 


— 


(. 01 ) 


(.02) 


(.02) 


25-7 


25.3 


27 j 


27.4 


8 L 1 


9.6 


10.0 


9.8 


10.7 


10.0 


184,838 


288,728 


315,049 


558,072 


694,149 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


14.7 


14.7 


14.8 


15.9 


15.8 


65 A 


66.7 


66.7 


ei.s 


61.4 


1.8 


1.5 


1.6 


3,4 


2,8 


2.7 


3,1 


3.3 


4.0 


4.4 


14.9 


14.3 


13.0 


11.1 


11.5 


0 


0 


Q 


0 


0 


.8 


.7 


.6 


4.8 


4.1 


184,817 


233,720 


314,987 


667,808 


698,824 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


14.7 


14,7 


14.8 


15.9 


15.7 


65.1 


66,7 


66.7 


61.2 


615 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


3.4 


2.8 


2.7 


3,1 


3.3 


4.0 


4,4 


14.9 


14.3 


13,0 


11.2 


11.6 


.8 


.7 


,6 


4.8 


4.1 


73,110 


92,169 


139.888 


247,462 


866,244 


lOD.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


36 .S 


83.6 


84.6 


87.8 


83.8 


8.8 


11,3 


10.2 


7,6 


12.5 


4.9 


5.1 


5.2 


4.6 


4,2 
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Tab^ T^e^Percent Distribution of Institutional EPipenditures by Function and Expenditure Category: All Private InstHuHons 



(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 







1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Total Institutional Expenditures, 














Amount 




$2,930,029 


$3,871,220 


$4,986,575 


16392371 


$7,347,367 


Percent of total 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOQ.O 


100.0 


Educational &: General 




66.1 


65.6 


65.6 


63.8 


62.8 


(Organized Research) — 




(17.0) 


(19.3) 


(21.0) 


(19.8) 


(17.7) 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 




15.6 


16.8 


17.6 


17.3 


19.1 


All Other Expenditures 




18.5 


17.6 


16.9 


18.9 


ISA 


Educationel and General, 














Amount 




1,985,828 


2,641,328 


3,266,618 


4,208,745 


4,613,872 


Percent of total 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


General Administration and General Expense 




16.3 


15.8 


15.5 


15,3 


15.5 


Instruction and Departmental Research 




37.6 


S5.5 


SS.9 


33,4 


33.9 


Extension and Public Service 




.7 


.8 


.7 


1.1 


1.4 


Libraries 




3.2 


5.2 


3.2 


3.5 


3.7 


plant Operation & Maintenance 




10.4 


9.6 


9.1 


8.4 


8.4 


Organized Research 




2S.S 


29.4 


B2.1 


31.0 


28.3 


Ail Other Educational &: General ......................... 




6.0 


5.7 


6.6 


7.3 


8.8 


Educational and General, ExcL Research, 














Amount 




1,435,966 


1,793,196 


2,219,031 


2,905,406 


3,312353 


Percent of total 




100.0 


100.0 


lOu.O 


100.0 


100.0 


General Administration and General Expenie ... 




22.0 


22.5 


22.9 


22.2 


2L6 


Instruction and Departmental Research 




50.7 


60.2 


49.9 


48.3 


47.3 


Extension and Public Service 




.9 


1.1 


1.0 


1.6 


2.0 


Libraries 




4.8 


4.5 


4.7 


5.0 


5.2 


Plant Operation le Maintenance 




14.0 


13.6 


13,4 


12.3 


11.7 


All Other Educational & General 




0.1 


8.1 


8.1 


10.6 


12.2 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 














Amount . . . . .. 





456,409 


648,698 


876,077 


U37,330 


1,406,918 


Percent of total 




100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Additions to Plant 




86.4 


86.2 


82.9 


77.6 


77.8 


Reduction of Capital Indebtedness 






3.9 


11.2 


15,3 


14.4 


Other Deductions from Plant^Funds 




4.0 


4.9 


5.9 


7.1 


7.8 





Table ^Percent Distribution of Institutional Expenditures by Function and Expenditure Category: Private Universities 

(Amounts in thousands of doilars) 

19S9-€0 1961-62 1963-44 196f-66 1966-67 



Total Institutional Expenditures, 

Amount §1,358,8 IB 

Percent of total 100.0 

Educational & General * 72.1 

(Organized Research) (25.1) 

P*ant-Fund Expenditures 12J 

All Other Expenditures 15.2 

Educational and Generalf 

Amount 979,072 

Percent of total ICO.O 

General Administration and Genexal Expense 1 1. 7 

Instruction and Departiuental Reseaich S3.7 

Extension and Public Service .8 

Libraries 2.9 

Plant Operation & Maintenance 7.9 

Organized Research 34.8 

All Other Educational & General 8.2 

Edueatiofial and General, Exch Research, 

Amount 6S8,0Sl 

Percent of total 100.0 

General Administration and General Expense 18.0 

Instruction and Departmental Research 5L6 

Extension and Public Service 1.1 

Libraries 4.5 

Plant Operation & Maintenance 12-Z 

All Other Educational & General 12.6 

Plant-Fund Expenditures 

Amount 173,219 

Percent of total 100.0 

Additions to Plant 88.8 

Reduction of Capital Indebtedness ................................ 7.4 

Other Deductions brom Plahl-Funds 3.8 



§1,774,028 


§2,260,014 


§3,004,283 


13.513,621 


100.0 


100.0 


ILJ.0 


100.0 


71.1 


69.8 


71.7 


70.6 


(25.9) 


(26.5) 


(27.5) 


(27,2) 


14.2 


16,4 


12.9 


14.7 


14,7 


13.8 


15,4 


14.7 


1,261,571 


1,581,087 


2,158,524 


2,481,610 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


11.5 


10,9 


10.5 


9.9 


32.4 


31.9 


30.7 


29.7 


1,0 


.8 


1.1 


1.2 


2.9 


3,0 


3.2 


3.2 


7.9 


7.5 


6.8 


6,5 


36.4 


37.9 


83.3 


38.5 


7.9 


8.0 


9,4 


11.0 


802.236 


981,449 


1,328,072 


1,524 850 


100.0 


U’0.0 


100,0 


100.0 


1S.0 


17.7 


17.1 


16.1 


51.0 


51,2 


49.6 


48.3 


L5 


L3 


1.8 


1.9 


4.7 


4.8 


5.2 


5.3 


12.4 


12.1 


11.1 


10,5 


12.4 


12.9 


15.2 


17-9 


252,265 


373,890 


388,721 


515,864 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


90.4 


81.7 


73.2 


76.0 


4.7 


11.0 


16.0 


12.8 


4.9 


7.3 


10.8 


11.2 
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Table Percent Distfibution of tn$tiiutionaf Expenditures by Function and Expenditure Category: 4-Yeaf Private Institutions 



(Amounts In thousands of dollars) 





1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Total Institutional Expenditures^ 


Amount 


$1,475,031 


11,979*208 


12*563,183 


$3,372*317 


$3377337 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Educational Sc Gem ral 


60.8 


61.0 


62.3 


57.5 


55.S 


(Organized Re-Jeaich) 


(10.7) 


(14.5) 


(17.4) 


(14.1) 


(9.6) 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


18.2 


19.1 


18.2 


20.7 


23.1 


All Other Expenditures 


21.0 


199 


19.5 


21.7 


21.1 


Educational and General^ 


Amount . 


897.473 


1,207,028 


1*597,856 


1,939,401 


1,997*701 


Percent of total . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


General Administration and General Expense ............ 


20.6 


19,6 


19.4 


19.7 


21.4 


Instruction and Departmental Research 


41.1 


37.7 


35.1 


35.8 


38.6 


Extension and Public Servic ... ... . 


.6 


.6 


3 


1,1 


1.8 

4.3 


Libraries .. . 


3.5 


3.4 


3.4 


B.8 


Plant Operation Sc Maintenance 


12-6 


ILl 


10.3 


9.9 


10.4 


Organized Research 


17.6 


23.3 


28.0 


24.8 


17.2 


All Other Educational Sc General 


4.0 


3.9 


3.2 


5J 


6.3 


Educational and General, Exet. Hesearch, 


Amount 


739,183 


910,155 


1,151,977 


1,462365 


1,653,719 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


General Administration and General Expense . ....... . 


25.0 


26.0 


26.9 


26.2 


25.8 


Instruction and Departmental Research 


40.9 


49.4 


48.7 


47.6 


46.7 

2.1 


Extension and Public Service 


.8 


.7 


.9 


1.4 


Libraries 


4.2 


4.4 


4.7 


5,0 


5.1 


Pla? .1 Operation & Maintenance 


L5.2 


14.5 


14.3 


13,1 


12.7 


All Other Educational & General 


4.9 


5.0 


4.5 


6.8 


7.6 


Plant-Fund Expenditures 


Amount 


268,355 


378,060 


466,291 


700,053 


826*213 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOC/.O 


Additions to Plant . . . 


84.8 


88.3 


83.6 


80.1 


7, *1.9 


Reduction of Capital Indebtedness 


10,9 


1L7 


11.4 


14.6 


15.0 


Other Deductions hrom PlantTunds 


4.3 


5.0 


5.0 


5.2 


6.1 



o 

ERIC 
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Xable F-9 — Percent Disiribution of Institutional Es^pendituros by Function and Expenditure Category: 2-Ye&T Private Institutions 



(Ainoxints in tliousiinds o£ dollsvs^ 





I959-® 


1951-62 


1963-54 


1965^ 


J965-67 


Total Institutional Expenditures, 












Amount 


196,180 


$ 117,984 


1 157.378 


1215,971 


125^09 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Education?! & General 


6L6 


61.5 


55.7 


53.7 


^.6 


(Organized Research) 


(.5) 


{■^) 


(.9) 


(.5) 


(4) 


Plant-Fund Expendiiures 


15.5 


15.6 


22,8 


22.6 


25.3 


All Other Expenditures 


22,9 


22.9 


213 


23.8 


22.i 


Educational and General, 












Amount 


59,278 


72329 


37,676 


115.820 


184,661 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


General Administration and General Expense ... ........ 


27.2 


27.9 


29.1 


30,6 


32.5 


liisiruction and Departmental Researeh 


49,5 


50.2 


48.8 


44.0 


42,5 


Extension and Public Service .......................................... 


.7 


1.8 


,8 


1,2 


1.0 


Libraries 


2.8 


2.9 


3.8 


4.2 


4.4 


Plant Operation & Maintenance 


18.4 


16.6 


15.6 


14,8 


14.9 


Organized Research 


.9 


1.0 


1.7 


.9 


.8 


All Other Educational & General - 


-5 


,6 


.7 


4.3 


3.9 


Educational and General, ExeL Research, 












Amount 


58,752 


7L805 


85,205 


114.769 


133,484 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


General Administration and General Expense 


27.4 


28.2 


29.6 


30,9 


32,7 


Instruction and Departmental Research 


60.0 


60.6 


49.6 


44,4 


42.8 


Extension and Public Service 


,7 


1.9 


,8 


1.2 


1.0 


Libraries 


2.8 


2.9 


S.4 


4.2 


4,5 


Plant Operation & Maintenance 


18.6 


16.8 


15,9 


14.9 


15.0 


All Other Educational & General 


.5 


.6 


-7 


4.4 


4.0 


Plant’Fund Expenditures 












Amount 


14,835 


18,B7S 


35396 


48,556 


64,841 


Percent of total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


Additions to Plant 


87.1 


86.2 


87,5 


77=7 


76.7 


Reduction of Capital Indebtedness 


no 


10.6 


9.4 


18.6 


19.5 


Other Deductions from Plant-Funds 


1.9 


3.2 


3.1 


3.7 


3.8 
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Table G-l-Tatel Curroit Funds and Plant Funds Expenditures per Full-Time Equivalent Student by Type of Institution, Amount, and Rate of Increase 



Average 



l^pe of Institution 




19SW0 


1961-42 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Annuai Rate Qrowtli Lidtx 
oflHcreasi (1959-60^ 300%) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Ratfi of - 




$U0B 


$2468 

6,9 


$2,758 

11.8 


$2,950 

7.0 


$3,263 

10.6 


5.1 


141.4 


Universities 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Inrtease , 




3^81 


3399 

9.7 


4.002 

11.2 


4,349 

8.7 


4,727 

8.7 


5.4 


144.1 


Other 4^Year Institulions 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 




i,m 


L8Q0 

4.7 


2,055 

14,2 


2,222 

8.1 


2,629 

18.3 


6,3 


152.9 


2-Year imtituiions 
Amount Per FTE Student 




92B 


946 


1,076 


1,299 


1,474 




153.8 


Rjite of Increase 




1,9 


13.7 


20,7 


13.5 


6.8 




ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 




2370 


3,090 

20.2 


8,688 

19,4 


4,150 

12.5 


4,363 

3.1 


7.9 


169.8 


Univefsities 

.^nount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 




3,676 


4,386 

19.S 


5,189 

18.3 


5,868 

131 


6,478 

10.4 


8.4 


176.2 


Other 4-Year Institutions 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 





2,101 


2,567 

22.2 


0,018 

204 


3,488 

134 


3418 

.7 


7,6 


167,2 


2 -Year Institutions 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 




1,411 


U3I 

3^5 


1,842 

20.3 


1,972 

7.1 


24^7 

5.B 


5,7 


147.2 


TOTAL ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Amount Per FTE Student .............. 

Rate of Increase 




2,414 


2,708 

12.2 


3,096 

14J 


3,355 

8,4 


3,626 

S.l 


6.0 


150.2 



o 

ERIC 
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Table G-g=Tofa/ Current Funds EKpenditures Excluding Reseafch per FulUTime Equivalent Student by Type of Institution, 

Amount, and Rate of Increase 



Type of Institution 




1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965^6 


1966-67 


Average 

Annual Rate GrowUi Index 
q£ Increase (1959=60=100%) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
Anioiint Per FTP- StiiHent 




$1359 


?1,627 

4.4 


$1,764 

8.4 


11,914 

8.5 


$2,088 


133.9 


Rate of Increase 




9.1 


4.B 


t/niversities 

AtnoMr»t Per FTE Student 




2,09S 


2,219 

6.0 


2,422 


2,688 


2,906 


1B8.8 


Rate of Increase 




94 


11.0 


8.1 


4,8 


Other 4^Y ear Institutions 
Amount Per FTE Student 
Rate of Increase 




1,294 


1,347 

44 


1,447 

7-4 


1350 

74 


1.785 

15.2 


1S7.9 

4;7 


2‘Year Institutions 
Amount Pm FTE Student 




690 


707 


777 


942 


1,015 


1471 


Rate of Increase 






2,5 


9.9 


21.2 


7.7 


5.7 


ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
Amount Per FTE Student 
Rate of Increase 




1,731 


1,975 

144 


2,265 

14.7 


8,614 

15.4 


2.754 

6.4 


169.1 

6.9 


Universities 

Amount Per FTE Student „„„„„„ 
Rate of Increase - 




2.284 


2,627 

15.0 


2,968 

IS.O 


3,496 

17.8 


3.763 

7.6 


164.8 

7.4 


Other 4‘Year Institutions 
Amount Per FTE Student 
Rate of Increase - 




L49S 


1,703 

144 


1,986 

16.6 


2,871 

14.4 


2.364 

44 


158.3 

6.8 


2-Yevr Institutions 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 




1485 


1,888 

8J 


1,404 

9.4 


1319 

8J 


1342 

13 


130.1 

9,8 


TOTAL ALL INSTITUTIONS 

.^ount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 




1,629 


1,762 

8.2 


1,946 

10.4 


2,150 

10.5 


2,308 

7.B 


14L7 

5.1 




, f 
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Table G-S—Tsfal Educational and General Expenditures Excluding Research per EulUTtme Equivalent Student by Type of Institution, 

Amount^ and Raid of Increase 



lype of InstitattOQS 


1959-60 


1961-42 


1963-44 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Average 

.Visual Rate GrowOt Ind^ 
ollocrease (1959=60=^100%) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 


11,230 


11,269 

35 


SI, 877 
83 


11,490 

8.2 


11,630 

9.4 


4.1 


132.5 


Universities 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of InCTease 


L640 


1,731 

5.6 


1,887 

9,0 


2,077 

10.1 


2J50 

8.3 


4.6 


1S7.2 


Other 4-Year Institutions 

Amf^unt Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 


1,006 


1,020 

1.4 


1,099 

7.7 


1,181 

7.5 


1,364 

154 


4.4 


135.6 


2'Year Institutions 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 


60i 


606 

1.0 


671 

10.7 


803 

19.7 


868 

8.1 


5.4 


144.4 


ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 


1,259 


1,431 

13.7 


1,641 

14.7 


1,829 

11.5 


1,966 

7.5 


6.6 


156.2 


Universities 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 


1,725 


1,983 

15.0 


2 MB 
IBS 


2493 

15.1 


2,811 

8.4 


7.2 


163.0 


Other 4-Year Institutions 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 


1,052 


1,191 

13.2 


1,385 

16.3 


1412 

9.2 


1,623 

7.3 


6.4 


154.3 


2-Year Institutions 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase - 


361 


931 

3.1 


1,008 

8.3 


1,048 

4B 


1,082 

3.2 


3.3 


125.7 


TOTAL ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 


L242 


1,832 

7.2 


1,473 

10.6 


1,604 

8.9 


1,741 

8.5 


4.9 


140.2 



o 

ERIC 
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Table G^— Total Expenditures for Instruction and Departmental Research per FulhTime Equivalent Student by Type of Institution 

Amount j and Rate of Increase 



IVpe of Institution 


l959-€0 


1961-62 


1963-64 


196S-66 


1966-67 


Avecage 

Annual Growth Index 

oflaereiS© (1959-60^100#) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 


$687 


1662 

3.9 


I72S 

9.2 


$762 

5.4 


$824 

8.1 


3.7 


129.4 


Unwersities 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 


770 


880 

7.8 


899 

8.8 


979 

8.9 


1,040 

6.2 


4.4 


135,1 


Other 4- Year Institutions 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Jlirrease 


587 


584 

—.5 


646 

10.6 


660 

2J 


750 

13.6 


3.6 


127.8 


2-Year Institutions 
Amount Per FTE Student 
Rate of Tnrfease 


391 


399 

2.0 


448 

12.3 


«2 

9.8 


534 

8.5 


4.6 


1S6.6 


ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Amount Per FTE Student ..... 

Rate of Increase 


6B9 


719 

12.5 


819 

13.9 


884 

7.9 


929 

5.1 


5.5 


145.4 


Unwersities 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 


89^ 


1,012 

ie.5 


1,156 

14.2 


U86 

11.2 


I,S57 

53 


6.2 


152.1 


Other 4^Year Institutions 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 


525 


690 

12.4 


675 

14.4 


718 

6.4 


758 

5.6 


5.4 


144.4 


2'Year Institutions 

Amount Per FTE Student 

Rate of Increase 


4S1 


472 

9.5 


500 

5.9 


465 

-7.0 


464 

-,2 


1.1 


107.7 


TOTAL ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Amount Per PTE Student 

Rate of Incnrease 


633 


684 

7.2 


768 

8.1 


804 

6.1 


859 

6,8 


4.3 


134.6 
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Table G-B—Estimated Average Tuition and Fee Income per Full-Time Equivalent Student* by Type of Institutionf Amount, and Rate of Increase 



Type of Institution 


1959-^0 


1961-62 


1963-64 


196S-66 


1966-67 


Averaie 

Annua! Rate Growth Index 
of Inerease (1959-60 ~ 100% 7 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Average Tuitions and Fees 

Rate of Increase 


§196 


S216 

10.2 


§246 

18.9 


§274 

11.4 


$291 

6,2 


5,8 


148.5 


Universities 

Average Tuitions and Fees 

Rate of Increase 


266 


290 

9.0 


BS7 

16.2 


372 

10.4 


394 

5.9 


5.8 


148.1 


Other 4~Year Institutions 

Average Tuitions and Fees 

Rate of Increase 


164 


187 

14.0 


205 

9.6 


239 

16.6 


261 

9,2 


6.9 


1591 


2-Year Institutions 

Average Tuitions and Fees .......... 

Rate of Increase 


77 


as 

14.3 


101 

14.8 


132 

30.7 


145 
9 A 


9.5 


188.3 


ALL PRIVATE INSTITUinONS 

Average Tuitions and Fees .................. 

Rate of Increase 


m 


858 

IB.O 


973 

13.4 


L149 

18.1 


1.178 

2.5 


7.1 


162.0 


Universities 

Average Tuitions and Fees 

Rate of Increase 


916 


1,060 

15.7 


1,138 

7.4 


1,339 

17.7 


1,369 

2.2 


5.9 


149.5 


Other 4-Year Institutions 
Average Tuitions and Fees 


689 


765 


908 


L0S2 

19.2 


1,116 

3.1 




174.6 


Rate of Increase 


19.7 


18.7 


8J 


2-Year Institutions 

Average Tuitions and Fees 

Rate of Increase 


612 


729 

19.1 


764 

4.S 


846 

10.7 


858 

1.4 


4.9 


1405 



•Average tuition and fees per student have been calculated by dividing tuition and fee income (allocated for Educational and General purpose only) by 
the fulbdme equivalent enrollment for each type of institution. Since these figures closely approximate full-time tuition charges published by the Office 
of Education, they have been used for purposes of this study as estimates of actual per student tuition and fee charges. 
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Educational Statjci^jo. 

2 The categories oo the 19i66-67 Suivey fom included in the “other*' income category are: other iseparatdy budgeted irsearcli, hospitalsr-public service 
only, other orgaiiiz.ed activities o£ educational departments, sales and services oE educational departaents, and other., educational and genaal income. 

3 Includes income from auxiliary enterprises and , student-aid income from specifically designated , or earmarked fund,s. 
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The Role of the Junior College in Providing 
Postsecondary Education for All 



by K, Patricia Cross 

Educational Testing Sei'vice and 

Center for Research and Deve^optnent in Higher 
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University of Cali format Berkeley 



INTRODUCTION 

The explosive impact of the junior collage movement today 
stands as vivid testimony to the speed with which some kinds 
of changes are being accomplished in education. 

Much is involved in ^‘providing postsecondary education 
for all/' Perhaps the most realistic way to predict the future 
capacity of the junior college to accomplish this task is to 
assess present progress toward this goal. To what extent are 
junior colleges committed to the mission of universal educa- 
tion beyond high school? How well are they doing? 

These questions will be discussed in three sections. Sec= 
tion 1 will attempt to outline the criteria for evaluating the 
progress of the junior colleges in providing postsecondary edu= 
cation for alL Section II will analyze the mission of the jun= 
ior colleges as defined by State master plans, leaders in the 
junior college movement, and attitudes of faculty and staff 
who implement the goals. Section III will analyze the per- 
formance of the colleges in meeting the criteria related to 
the goal of universal higher education. 



I. CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING PROGRESS 

A national goal of postsecondary education ^or all. involves, 
initially, the removal of barriers. The obvious barriers that 
limit educational opportunities are financial, geographicali 
and those related to personal characteristics, such as race, 
sex, socioeconomic background, and educational qualifica- 
tions. Although it is not usually spoken of as a barrier, an 
educational program which does not meet the needs of stu- 
dents is truly a barrier to learning if not to admission. Hence 
the appropriateness of the educational program for varied 
individuals must be evaruated if we are to move toward an 
ideal of universal postsecondary education. 

If we take seriously all that has been written about the 
junior colleges, then the removal of these barriers is what the 
^ liege movement is all about. The four characteristics; 
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most often used to describe the mission of public junior col- 
leges can be stated in a single sentence. They are low cost, 
open-door, multipurpose colleges situated within commuting 
distance of the populace they serve. These conditions are so 
characteristic of our present universal secondary education 
system that they are taken for granted. At the same time, 
they are such basic departures from tradition in higher edu- 
cation that they encounter the resistance of old habits to new 
ways of thinking about higher education. 

When the criteria are made explicit, some evaluation of the 
progress of the 2-year college system is possible. We can de- 
termine with reasonable accuracy the extent to which the Na- 
tion’s junior colleges are located near the people they are to 
serve, and thus it i.s possible to obtain an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the junior colleges in removing geographical 
barriers. Evaluation of the removal of financial barriers is 
more difficult, since it involves not only objective actual costs 
but also subjective perceived costs. 

More difficult still is the evaluation of progress in the re- 
moval of obstacles related to personal characteristics. These, 
obviously, may be more motivational than discriminatory. 
How open is the door of the community college? Despite the 
objective fact that overt restrictions on sex, age, race, and 
other grounds are virtually nonexistent in public junior col- 
leges, research shows that these barriers can be the most subtle 
and persistent of all and that they have their roots in the atti- 
tudes and values of society. 

Finally, we can describe the manifest characteristics of stu- 
dents, and we can try to design educational experiences to 
meet their needs for development. We can examine how suc- 
cessful the educational programs of the junior colleges are in 
providing for the needs of the population they are serving. 

Importance of Removing Geographical Barriers 

Research has documented geographical location as a crucial 
factor in moving toward a national goal of universal educa- 
tion beyond high scliooL Medsker and Trent (1965) found 
that accessibility to a junior college significantly increased the 
number of high school graduates attending college. Location 
was found especially important for students from low socio- 
economic backgrounds, and community colleges had more ap- 
peal for this group than any other type of college. For high 
ability students from families where the fathers were imployed 
at a low occupational level, attendance ra<-es varied from 22 
percent in communities without any college to 53 percent in 
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communities with a public junior college. Even more dra= 
matic was the finding in a Florida community: before the 
establishment of a junior college, 8 percent of the high school 
graduates entered college; after the community college was 
established, the 8 percent still went away to college, but an 
additional 40 percent were attending the local junior college.^ 
Research of a difEerent nature pinpoints more precisely the 
effects of location. The Florida State Department of Educa= 
tion found that enrollment begins to decline when potential 
students live more than 15 miles away from the campus and 
that the drawing power of the community college is almost 
nonexistent after 35 miles. ^ From still another standpoint, 
research is virtually unanimous iu concluding that students 
give "nearness to home*' as a primary reason for attending 
community colleges.® Thus, the importance of removing geo- 
^aphical barriers as a step toward a goal of postsecondary 
education for all can be conclusively demonstrated by research. 

Importance of Removing Financial Barriers 

Although the research on cost as a barrier to universal post= 
secondary education is not as clear=cut as that for geographic 
barriers, it, too, is persuasive. It is probably safe to say that 
most of the research on cost underestimates its importance, 
since research samples typically underrepresent part-time 
working students. It is these students for whom cost factors 
are probably most critical, and part-time students are woefully 
understudied. 

In a careful analysis of student financial need in the Galh 
fornia system of higher education, investigators calculated 
“need"’ as the cost of education beyond what could be ex* 
pected from family contributions and students’ summer em- 
ployment. They concluded that of students in the three public 
segments of higher education in California— universities. State 
colleges, and junior colleges— students attending junior col- 
legei demonstrated the greatest need. 7/hey estimated that 42 
percent of t^ie students planning to enroll in community col- 
leges in 1967-68 were in need of funding beyond their own 
immediate resources. For the State colleges the comparable 
proportion was 24 percent and for the higher=cost universities 
the proportion was SB percent. Their recommendation for 
student grants in preference to loans took into consideration 
the research data indicating that community college students 
are from th§ "lowest income group of the college-attenders in 
California, least willing (and presumably least able) to bor- 
row, and least likely of the total college*going population to 
enter an occupation with the high potential earning capacity 
that easily supports loan repayment.’"^ 



1 Auburn University, School o£ Education, Meeting Educational Needs 

Post High School Age Youth and A dulls in Alabanij. (A report of 
conferences held at Auburn University on Vocational, Technical, and 
Junior College Education.) Auburn, Alabama; Auburn University, 1964. 

2 Florida State Department of Education, The Community Junior Col- 
lege in Floridans Future. Tallahasse; Florida State Department of Educa^ 
tion, 1957. 

3 K. P, Cross, The Junior College Student: A R Description, 

Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1968. 

* Coordinating Council for Higher Education, Financial Assistance PrO’ 




A synthesis of many recent studies revealed that 2-year col- 
leges are presently serving a portion of the population for 
whom money is a primary concern.® When such college stu- 
dents are compared with senior college students, research dem- 
onstrates the 2-year college students are more likely to (1) 
come from lower socioeconomic homes, (2) work while attend- 
ing college, and (3) give high priority to the low cost of the 
junior colleges. 

Importance of Removing Barriers Based Upon 
Personal Characteristics 

Most stubborn of the barriers to universal postsecondary 
education are the subtle and insidious motivational barriers 
associated with personal characteristics. The better recognized 
pioblems are those of race, age, and sex. Closely associated 
with race, but not always dependent upon it, are the pervasive 
discriminations attendant upon socioeconomic status factors 
such as parental occupation, education, and income. Research 
indicates that even if we could remove financial and geograph- 
ical barriers for every prospective student, we would still have 
an enormous problem in bringing about the ideal of universal 
postsecondary education. We would find the following 
^oups underrepresented in the college=going population: ra- 
cial minorities, women, and the children of parents of low 
educational and occupational status. 

Such discriminations are commonly believed to be inherent 
in our society* rather than in the educational system per se, 
but this interpretation is perhaps too easy. There is probably 
no public junior college that overtly discriminates on the basis 
of race, and yet there are many colleges whose open doors fall 
to swing wide enough to admit those who do not "seek"’ 
further education, those who are not “qualified,*" or those who 
are not motivated to the academically oriented curriculums that 
characterize most 2-year colleges. 

Postsecondary education, in short, is not now equally avail- 
able to all. Minority groups, women, and the poor are less 
likely to seek higher education and are a smaller part of the 
college-going population. 

Providing Appropriate Educational Experiences 

Our educational system is based upon a model which re- 
wards one kind of achievement, and that is academic. There 
is little recognition for achievements that are not oriented 
totvard traditional classroom activities. Children who do not 
achisve in the academic areas suffer diminished self-esteem 
and, studies indicate, fail to develop their full potential in 
other directions. Students not now eiirolled in any type of 
postsecondary education score much lower on traditional 
measures of academic ability, and they score lower on tests 
of intellectual interest. In contrast to the college-going group, 
high school seniors who do not continue their education feel 
that their past education has not prepared them espedany 
well for their postsecondary futures.® If postsecondary educa- 
tion for all is to be a national goal, then education cannot 



» K. P. Gross, op. cit. 
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continue to be more of the same. Many high school graduates 
not continuing their education are quick to recognize that it 
holds little of value for them. 



n. MISSION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 

How close the Junior colleges come to meeting the criteria 
for expanding postsecondary educational opportunities de- 
pends in large measure on what those who determine policy 
think the role of such colleges should be. This includes three 
sources o£ pov^er and infiuence=State master planners^ leaders 
of the “junior college movement/' and junior college faculty 
and staff members. 

Role of Junior Colleges as Outlined in 
State Master Plans 

Reading State master plans is a little like reading college 
catalogs. The prose is not always related to the practice. One 
researcher has noted that planning in higher edacation is 
“applied to everything from deciding what will be done to= 
morrow to attempting to establish a coherent statewide system 
of higher education . . . over the next 10 to 20 years . . . and 
there is a significant gap between the rhetoric and tl reality/'^ 

Nevertheless, the reality seems to be that, according to 
Livesay and Palola, “increasingly . . . planning is viewed as the 
main process through which critical decisions are made about 
the future ends and means of higher education."^ The pace 
of statewide planning has accelerated rapidly since 1960. Six- 
teen States have full or quasi-master plans and 15 more are in 
the process of developing them. Only 1 1 States have no 
master plans or statewide studies that might serve as a basis 
for them. 

Medsker notes that community college growth and develop- 
ment-have been greatest in the States with carefully outlined 
plans for 2-year colleges, and that there is a trend toward ever 
increasing State involvement in the development of commu= 
nity colleges. Despite the fact that '*the largest segment in 
each master plan is devoted, in one way or another, to devel- 
oping some system of 2-year institutions,” it is almost impos- 
sible to arrive at a national picture of junior college progress 
by reading State master plans.^ However, some broad themes 
run throughout. 

Virtually all master plan.s subscribe to the notion that there 
is a need for diversity in the types of institutions in the State, 
and the 2-year college is increasingly accorded an identity of 
Its own. It is neither a glorified high school nor an embryonic 
4-year college. 

Typically, a broad range of purposes is conceived for the 
community colleges. Plans call for programs offering the fol- 
lowing: (1) the first 2 years of college work for those desiring 
and able to transfer to 4-year colleges and universities; (2) oc- 



7 R. O. Berdahl, Statewide Systems of Higher Education. Washington, 
D.C.; .American CouiicU on Education, In press. 

i L. Livesay and E. Palola, “Statewide planning for Higher Education, “ 
in Encyclopedia of Education. New" York; Macmillan, in press, 
a L. Mayhew, Institutional, State and Regional Long-Range Planning. 
O ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1969. 
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cupational education and training programs that are needed 
by the students and the community; (3) general educatjon 
programs for all citizens in the community; (4) services to 
contribute to the cultural and economic welfare of the com- 
munity; (5) guidance and counseling services to assist youths 
and adults to fit better into a constantly changing society. 

In specific terms of the criteria against which we can meas= 
ure the progress of community colleges in providing postsec- 
ondary education for all, it should be noted that the common 
aspiration of State plans seems to be to place 2-year institu- 
tions wdthin commuting distance of from 85 percent to 100 
percent of the residents,^® From a practical point of view, 
however, many of the plans suggest that before a community 
college is established, there must be a minimum potential en- 
rollment of from 250 (New Mexico) to 1,000 (Ohio) . Never- 
theless, it can be concluded that master planners do recognize 
the importance of removing geo^aphical barriers to high^t 
education. 

There is also unanimous recognition of the need for remov- 
ing financial barriers, but the means to this end show consider- 
able variation. As Hurlburt noted: 

At the one end of the continuum is California, with the 
tradition of tuition-free higher education, based on the be- 
lief that it is in the best interests of the State. . At the 
opposite end is New Hampshire, which takes a stand against 
low tuition rates as being a subsidy to all students whether 
they need it or not. Most States are in between; they charge 
as little tuition as they consider feasible, accompanied in 
most cases by plans to offset any abnormal hardship caused 
by even moderate tuition.^^ 

A section recommending scholarships or guaranteed loans, 
or both, generally accompanies any discussion of student tui- 
tion. While there appears to be every intention of keeping 
the costs low, there are also some interesting ideas on what 
constitutes a legitimate cost to the taxpayer. Many plans 
suggest that student fees should cover the cost of operation for 
noninstructional services. For example, Oregon does not rec- 
ommend the use of State funds for student personnel facilities 
or for spectator sports. The responsibility of the State in pro- 
viding education for its own residents can be seen in the gen- 
erally accepted idea that nonresidents should be charged con- 
siderably more than residents. It becomes clear that the dedi- 
cation of State master planners to removing financial barriers 
is tempered by political and fiscal realities. 

How do State master plans measure up to the criterion of 
removing barriers based upon the personal diaracteristics of 
race, age, sex, etc.? The “open door” has total acceptance if 
the term is broadly interpreted to mean that admissions ire 
not competitive. But according to Hurlburt, “The one stated 
limitation is that educational opportunities be made available 
commensurate with the individual’ ability to profit from 
them. In other words, opportunities should be open, not in- 
discriminantly, but to those who seek them and can benefit 
from them/'i^ Much of the recent research indicates that 
substantial se^nents of the population may not “seek” educa- 

10 A. S» Hurlburt, State Master Plans for Community Colleges, Wash- 
ington, D.G.: American Association of Junior Colleges, in press. Most 
of the summary information presented regarding the content of master 
plans has been adapted from this analysis. 

11 Ibid, 

Ibid. 
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tion beyond high school. If this is the case, then a barrier to 
postsecondary education continues to exist in State plans. 
Knoell observes that because the conimunity colleges see them- 
selves as "open door,'* they have rarely seen the need for active 
recruitment of new students>^ However, some leading 2-year 
collages have launched vigorous programs aimed at recruit- 
ment of the disadvantaged and such efforts have been endorsed 
by the American Association of Junior Colleges. Reflection 
of the practice appears not to have made its way into the prose 
of master planners. Nevertheless, the fact that there is atten- 
tion in State plans to locating community colleges in popular 
tion centers means that the opportunities for racial minorities 
are increased to a considerable extent. 

State plans generally do give explicit support to continuing 
education for adults. In addition to providing appropriate 
courses and schedules for adults, the community orientation of 
the community colleges should assist in lowering the covert 
discriminations against age in providing postsecondary educa- 
tion for all. 

There appears to be no concern in the State plans with re- 
moving the barriers to higher education for women. Women 
constitute only 39 percent of the junior college population. 
While the low percentage has remained quite steady for 2’year 
colleges during the years 1960—68, women have shown some 
gain in the 4-year institutions, moving from 37 percent in 1960 
to 41 percent in 196B.i^ 

State plans tend to be lukewarm in their sense of mission 
regarding the removal of motivational barriers based on race, 
age, or sex. Recruitment of racial minorities and women is 
limited. While they do not actively recruit adults, their at- 
tention to community involvement and their provision of 
specific adult-oriented programs probably have the effect of 
moderating age barriers. 

The State master plans are universally concerned %vith of- 
fering a diversity of opportunity, both in the type of institu- 
tions in the State and in the curriculums. Attention to 
providing a diversity of courses appropriate for the needs of 
the learner has been one of the hallmarks of the community 
college movement. State plans recognize the need for liberal 
arts education, general education, technical and vocational edu- 
cation, and continuing education. They also accord counsel- 
ing and guidance a more prominent role in the community 
college than they do in the 4-year institutions. To their 
credit, many State plans have noted the need for compensatory 
or developmental education but, when mentioned, it is more 
with the hope that the community college can deal with it 
rather than with specific formulations for doing so. While 
there may be some question as to how well the programs are 
meeting the educational needs of individuals, there is ob- 
viously a sense of mission among State planners toward appro- 
priate and diversified education beyond high school. 

Overall, these master plans see a mission for comprehensive 
community colleges that is in a^eement with our criteria for 
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providing postsecondary educatiou for all. They are explicit 
about removing geographical and financial barriers. They 
agree in principle that every individual should have an equal 
opportunity to postsecondary education appropriate to his 
needs. But there is little information in the plans about 
specific ways for motivating those who have been underrepre- 
sented in the college population. 

Role of the Community College as Propounded 
by Leaders 

Future directions of the 2-year colleges are influenced to a 
large extent by a small band of leaders in the movement. Not 
only do they serve as consultants for master plans, but they 
also have a wide sphere of influence through highly visible 
administrative posts, writing, speaking, and consulting with 
indivicUml colleges. In addition, many of them teach the fu- 
ture generuLion of community college administrators, and 
others determine the nature of research and services of organ- 
izations such as the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
Their perspective on the mission of the community college is 
of considerable importance. 

Tlie leadership in this movement appears to be considerably 
more influential than any national lea^lership in 4-year col- 
leges and universities. This is due in part to the relative 
youtn of the movement, i.e., there are not many who have 
had long years of training or experience in the field. Then, 
too, community colleges seem to feel more a sense of esprit. 
It is therefore not surprising that the leaders espouse the role 
of the community college in providing nostsecondary educa= 
tion for all to an extent not seen in State plans or in the 
faculty, as we shall see later, 

A review of the vast amount of literature which seeks to set 
the directions for the 2-year colleges is beyond the purview of 
this study. Perhaps the first paragraphs of the introduction to 
American Junior Colleges^ by Edmund Gleazer, Executive 
Director of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
state a well-accepted viewpoint regarding the role of com- 
munity colleges in providing post second ary education for all: 

No type of collegiauC institution figures more importantly 
in society’s goal "o educate the many as well as the few than 
the American junior college. By a variety of means, the 
junior college is expanding and extending opportunity for 
education beyond the high school. Availability of at least 
2 years of higher education—as demanded by educational 
groups, two U.S. presidents, and citizens themselves=is com- 
ing closer to reality. 

Planners of 2- year institutions have come to realize that 
college may mean many things to many people, that if all 
those who can benefit from academic study are to be ac- 
commodated they must be provided with study and training 
appropriate to dieir needs, interests, abilities, and aspira- 
tions.^^ 

Leaders of reform and innovation have always been vision- 
aries unfettered by the day-to-day demands of dealing with 
practical details, and it is not surprising that they, more than 
any other group, appear dedic.'ted to removing all barriers to 
universal postsecondary education. 
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Role of Community Colleges as Perceived by Faculty 

While State agencies may plan certain roles for the commu- 
nity colleges and while leaders may exhort, the mission is 
carried out by faculty. Their views may have more immediate 
impact than any other force. A survey of faculty attitudes by 
Medsker used a questionnaire to measure faculty attitudes 
about the role of the community college. It was administered 
to some 5,900 full-time faculty members in 57 junior colleges. 

In the answers of faculty, it is apparent that Liie community 
colleges have made tremendous progress in establishing a sep- 
arate identity for themselves. It is equally apparent that 
much of the traditional thinking about higher education 
lingers in faculty attitudes. While 90 percent of the faculty 
endorse the transfer program and 85 percent agree that the 
2-year technical curriciilums are essential, the further the sng= 
gestions stray from the degree programs, the more dubious the 
faculty become. Only 50 percent feel the occupational cur= 
riculums for skilled and semiskilled trades are essential, and 
only 21 percent are wholehearted in their support for die oc- 
cupational programs that are of less than two years* duration. 
Actually, 26 percent of the faculty think that the latter pro- 
grams are inappropriate for the community colleges. 

Evidence of the pull of tradition is also found in attitudes 
regarding adult education. While 61 percent feel that adult 
courses in the humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences 
are essential, only 36 percent are equally supportive of courses 
in parent education, investments, public affairs, etc. One 
might argue that the latter courses could come closer to meet- 
ing the "needs' ‘ of the adults in the community than the more 
traditional discipline-oriented courses of higher education. 

It is not surprising that faculty are unable to get away from 
their concern with “standards" and "quality." Fortymine per- 
cent think there is too much stress on the quantity of students 
and not enough stress on the quality, Despite the almost 
unanimous agreement in State plans that junior colleges 
should admit any high school graduate, 45 percent of the £ac= 
ulty disagree. Yet, when the traditional criteria of tests and 
past performance are introduced, 88 percent agree that those 
who may reasonably be expected to succeed on the basis of 
these predictors should be admitted to the junior college. As 
increasing numbers of poor and marginal students enter these 
colleges, faculty may change their attitudes regarding remedia- 
tion. But in 1966, only 49 percent felt that remedial high 
school level courses were essential, 34 percent thought that 
they should be optional, and 16 percent thought them inap- 
propriate. Although faculty may have some reservations 
about the means, they are hearty in their endorsement of the 
philosophy of the community college as a flexible institution 
that should be unhampered by conventional notions of what 
constitutes higher education, and 84 percent a^ee that one of 
the big advantages of the junior college is that students can 
explore college without large lo^^ses of time, money, and fear 
of failure. 

Some further evidence of how far the junior colleges have 
come in implementing their philosophy is found in research 
conducted by the American Council on Education,^® Faculty 
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in such colleges have good reason for thinking that there is a 
different reward system from that found in 4-year colleges and 
universities; this knowledge should influence their behavior. 
When some 1,110 academic deans were asked how they evalu- 
ated teachers, 98 percent of the junior college deans said that 
classroom teaching was a major factor, and only 1 percent en- 
dorsed either research or publication as a major pathway to 
promotion. Tliese percentages make quite a contrast to the 
93 percent of university arts and science deans who rated re- 
search a major factor. Student advising in the junior college 
also rated high as a criterion for salary and promotion. 

In summary, faculty do not have major influence regarding 
the first two criteria for achieving universal higher education, 
i.e., the removal of geographical and financial barriers. Their 
maje^^ influence is directed toward the removal of barriers to 
learning or to offering courses and services %vhich meet the 
needs of the student. In this sphere they appear willing— in 
principle— to devise ne ^ fomis of learning experiences for the 
junior college student. But in practice they find it difficult 
to depart radically from the "academically respectable” cur= 
riculums that constitute most of higher education. Their col- 
lective responses to ejuestionnaire items convey the impression 
that they would hope to meet the needs of their students with 
a rather traditional academic approach to learning. 

III. PERFORMANCE OF THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Despite some problems, it appears that community colleges 
have been reasonably successful in establishing a distinctive 
identity. They do appear to have a mission which is in accord 
with the general criteria we have established for evaluating 
the role of the community colleges in providing postsecondary 
education for all. But, h w close do they come to achieving 
their mission? This section will discuss the progress of the 
community colleges in this regard. 

Progress in Removing Geographical Barriers 

Over the Nation as a whole, the rate at which community 
colleges have been brought geographically dose to the people 
is phenomenal. From a rate of one new college established 
per week throughout most of the 1960*s, the pace quickened 
in 1967 to 72 new institutions, and at the present time there 
are almost 1,000 2-year colleges in the dnited States. Of 
these, about 750 are public community colleges. While it ap- 
pears the Nation as a whole is making rapid strides toward 
removing geographical barriers, there are eiiormous variations 
by region. In the fall of 1968, for example, California had 
87 public 2-year institutions compared with two or less in 10 
of the States. Generally speaking, States that have developed 
strong master plans for 2-year colleges are close to realizing the 
goal of establishing junior colleges within commuting distance 
of the great majority of the population. 

Within States, there are great variations in the distribution 
of public community colleges. There has been some tendency 
to establish 2-year colleges in suburban areas where space is 
available, and it would appear that more attention needs to 
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Table I— Estimated Percetit of the Civilian N oninstitutional Populatioji Enrolled in School for Ages lS-24-Full Time, 
^ Part Time, Day or Night. October 1966 



Age 


White 


Nonwhite 


Negro 


Total 


J8-19 .. 




40.0 


37.7 


47.2 


80-21 .. 




14.2 


11.6 


29D 


22-24 .. 




7.5 


6.1 


13.:: 


Source: 


TJ.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 167. 



be given to the educational problems of the inner city and to 
the continued rurahurban population shift. 

While tJie problems of geographical distribution cannot be 
solved overnight, progress is being made. In some metropolh 
tan areas multi-institution junior college districts have been 
formed, la 1964 there were only 10 multi-junior college dis= 
tricts; in 1967 there were 31; and in 1968 there were 40. 

Progress in Removing Financial Barriers 

There is considerable research evidence to show that tlie 2- 
year colleges are expanding the educational opportunities 
available to youths from low socioecoiioniic strata. In a study 
sponsored by the College Board and conducted by the Center 
for Research and Development in Higher Education at the 
University of California, Berkeley, it was found tliat almost 
Iialf (46 percent) of the junior college students stated that the 
low cost was a major consideration in their choice of college.^ “ 
Almost two-thirds of the so-called '*full-time'* community col- 
lege students are working while attending college, and nearly 
one 'fifth of them expect these wages to be a major source of 
their financial support during the freshman year. As a point 
of comparison, oniy one in 20 senior-college freshmen expects 
to be dependent upon a job during the freshman year. 

In dramatic confirmation of the role of the junior college 
in providing for you"h from low socioeconomic background, 
Medsker and Trent coxiipared college attendance rates in 16 
cities that were similar in demographic and industrial fea- 
tures but different in the type of public college.^ available in 
the community.^® Five of the communities had public junior 
colleges, four had freshmaii-sophomore extension centers, four 
had relatively uiiselective State colleges, and two had no pub= 
lie colleges at all. One was a community that offered multiple 
college opportunities, 

CommuniLies with junior colleges had the highest propor- 
tion of students going on to college, while those with State 
colleges were next in order. The extension centers made the 
least impact on the local community; communities in which 
they existed showed about the same rate of college attendance 
as did the communities with no college at all. Fifty-three 
percent of the high school seniors from communities with a 
junior college entered college. For communities with other or 

SCOPE (School to Colleger Opportunities for Postsccondary Educa- 
tion) . A descriptive report from the Center for Research and Develop- 
ment in Higher Education, University of California, Berkeley. Four-State 
Profile, Grade 12, 1966. New York: College EiUronce Examination Board, 
December 1966. 
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no facilities for higher education the figures were: State col- 
leges, 47 percent; multiple colleges, 44 percent; extension cen- 
ters, 34 percent; and no college, SB percent. 

The type of college present in the community made the 
least difference to bright students (upper 40 percent of their 
liigli school classes in ability) of high socioeconomic status. 
They went to college anyway. Averaging across all 16 com- 
munities, 82 percent of this group entered college. TIk" im= 
pact of local opportunities for college was most vivid for stu- 
dents of high academic ability from lower socioeconomic 
levels. While 80 percent of the bright youth from high socio- 
economic backgrounds went to college even if there were none 
in the local community, only 22 percent of the lower socio- 
economic group of the .same level of ability entered college 
when there were no local colleges. The presence of a local 
junior college more than doubled the opportunity for bright 
students whose fathers were employed at the lower occupa- 
tional levels. In junior college communities, 53 percent of the 
bright students from lower socioeconomic levels entered col= 
lege; but in communities with no public college facilities, only 
22 percent of the group entered college. Between these ex- 
tremes arc multiple-college communities serving 49 peixent of 
bright, low-socioeconomic youth; State=college towns serving 41 
percent; and extensiomcenter localities serving 35 percent. 

Researcli thus indicates that accessibility of college has a 
strong impact upon students from lower socioeconomic levels. 
Junior colleges, it appears, are demonstrating con:?iderable 
effectiveness in the democratization of higher education. 

Progress in Removing Barriers 
Based Upon Race and Sex 

Throughout the history of the Nation opportunity for 
higher education has been limited for those of the '‘wrong'* 
color or sex. To attain a national goal of postsecondary edu- 
cation for all, progress must be made in the elimination of 
discrimination based upon race or sex. 

Pfogfess in Removing Barriers 
Based Upcii Race 

Table 1 sliows the distance yet to go in removing the bar- 
riers of race from the opportunity for postsecondary education. 
Public community colleges expected to play a major role 
in bringing educational oppCi tunities to minority youth. 
How well are they doing? Table 2 shows the propoition of 
minority enrollments in public institutions. 

If about half of those who gave “other** as a response to 
the question of race are assumed to be blacks who objected to 
the term “Negro,** then these data corre.spond very well with 
another recent nationwide sample that found 84 percent 
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Table %—Enrolltnent in Public Colleges by Race 



Race 


AM 

Institutions 


Public 2-yoar 
Colleges 


Public 4-year 
Colleges 


Public Univ. 


Caucasian 


87.3 


83.6 


84.9 


91.6 


Negro 


5.8 


4.7 


9.8 


3.3 


Am. Indian 


.7 


1.4 


.5 


.5 


Oriental 


1.1 


2d 


.7 


.7 


Other* 


5.1 


8.3 


4,1 


3.9 



^There is some indication that some blacks checked ‘’odier** in objection to the term •‘Negro” (Bayer k Boruch, 1969) , 



Source: Greagcr et aLj 1968. 



Caucasia!!, 8 percent Negro, and S percent Oriental in 63 
community colleges.’ ' 

Although, across the Nation, |jublic community colleges en- 
rolled a slightly lower proportion of Caucasians, there are tre- 
mendous regional differences. The South, for example, has far 
and away the lai’gest number of Negro students in college, but 
only 6 percent are enrolled in public community colleges; 55 
perceni, are enrolled in public 4=year colleges. Although the 
Far Western States have only about one-tenth as many Negro 
college studenc as the South, 70 percent of them are enrolled 
in pubh^- community colleges— probably largely in the exten= 
sive community college system of California,-^ 

In the fall of 1967, the U.S. Civil Rights Commission found 
that approximately 60 percent of the Negro student enroll- 
ment was in the Southern States, mostly in predominantly 
Negro colleges. Outside of the South, community colleges 
enrolled 48,000 of the 100,000 Negro college students. There 
is every reason to expect that the ^eatest increase in Negro 
college attendance will occur in the public community col- 
leges and especially in those with urban locations. 

Several studies have revealed that the educational aspira^ 
tions of minority youth are especially high. A Bureau of the 
Census survey conducted in 1965 reported that 67 percent of 
the nonwhite high school seniors were considering college, 
compared with 60 percent of the white youth.-^ Bayer and 
Boruch reported that in their sample of college freshmen, 55 
percent of the blacks said that they w'ere planning to work 
for a master’s or doctor’s degiee, compared with 42 percent 
of the nonblacks.-^ Although there is considerable evidence 
to show that low socioeconomic youth receive little encourage- 
ment from home to attend college, minority inothers are more 
likely than others to express the hope that their children wiU 
graduate from 4‘-year colleges.-^ 

Minority students as well as white students continue to 
think of college as a 4=year program. Table 3 shows relatively 
low percentages of high school seniors wanting to settle for a 
2-year college only. Froomkin notes, however, that twice as 
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many nonwhites as whites said they were planning to enroll 
in 2=year colleges as the first step in attaining 4-year degrees. 



Table B^College I ns of High School Seniors, in Percentages, 1965 



Senior plans 


Male 


Female 


White 


Nonwhite 


No college 


...... 21 


37 


30 


20 


Don't know about college 


...... 11 


10 


10 


13 


College— “Y cj, maybe** 


28 


22 


24 


30 


2-year college only 


9 


8 


9 


8 


4“year college 


19 


14 


15 


21 


Gollege— “Yes, definitely’* 


40 


31 


36 


S7 


2-year college only 


5 


5 


6 


7 


4-year college 


...... 35 


26 


31 


30 



Source: Unpublished tabulation by A. J. Jaffe and Walter Adams of a special 
survey conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census (cited in Froomkin, 1969). 



Even at the very low ability levels, American youth dream 
of higher education as the pathway to success. Table 4 shows 
the challenge which rising expectations are presenting to 
those planning for the future of postsecondary education. 



Table A^College Plans of JP65 High School Seniors 
by Verbal Ability and Race 



Level of Verbal 
Ability and Race 


Educational Aspiration 




No college 


Less than 
4 years 


4 years 4 years plus 


Very low 


, 








Caucasian 


61 


24 


11 


4 


Minority 


S7 


32 


21 


10 


Low to average 










Caucasian 


43 


28 


25 


9 


Minority 


28 


25 


27 


19 


Above average 










Caucasian 


18 


12 


S9 


30 


Minority 


17 


11 


33 


as 



Source; Adapted from special tabulations of the Coleman 12th grade data, 
reported by Walter Adams, “Case and class, relative deprivation, and higher 
educatioL,” imp t^Ushed (in Froomkin, 1969, p. 23). 



While it may be overly optimistic for nearly a third of the 
very low ability minority students of the class of 1965 to plan 
4 years or more of college, it is apparent that the discrepancy 
between whites and nonwhites is especially high at the low 
ability levels. Undoubtedly in the minds of these students, 
education holds the hope for upward mobility, 
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There has been considerable discussion recently regarding 
the low status of the vocational programs in community col- 
leges, The implication has been that the racial minorities are 
not interested in vocational courses because of the lack of 
status. Wliile attitudes change very rapidly in the present so= 
cial turmoili there is evidence that minority groups are more 
likely to be enrolled in vocational courses than are whites. 
Table 5 shows enrollments in the various curriculums of 63 
public community colleges for more than 23,000 full-time 
students. 

Table b—Emollmeiit in Public Cojnmunity College CuTticulums 



by Race in PcTcentages 



Race 


Total 


College- 

parallel 


Technical Occupational 


LUcasian ..................... 


84 


91 


79 


70 


-gio 


8 


5 


7 


14 


riental 




1 


7 


7 


tlier 


............ 2 


1 


4 


6 



turce: Comparative guidance and Placement Progranii 1969. 



The occupational programs of less than 2 years’ duration 
have the largest proportion of black students. Undoubtedly^ 
some are there because they did not meet the academic quali= 
fications for admission to the transfer and technical currlcu- 
lums, but Coleman found sharp differences between white and 
nonwhite 12th-graders in their stated desire to enroll in a 
vocational progiam if one were available.-^ In the South, 67 
percent of the blacks and 46 percent of the whites expressed 
a desire to enroll in a vocational curriculum, while in the 
non-South the respective proportions were 53 percent for the 
blacks and 40 percent for the whites. 

While much remains to be done, there is evidence that the 
public community colleges are making progress in removing 
racial barriers to postsecondary education. Their low cost, 
open-door, commuter practices ogether with their broad cur= 
ricular offerings, do appear to making headway in provid- 
ing for the educational needs of minority youth. 



' cross the country, the ratio of females to males in higher edu‘ 
tion is two to three. The prestigious colleges and univer- 
sities and the 2-year colleges have a higher proportion of males 
while the State colleges have a lower percentage. 

As with ri-cial barriers, the social factors involved in de» 
terring females from seeking higher education are difl&cult to 
eliminate since they have their roots in the attitudes of so- 
ciety. Socioeconomic status and encouragement to children to 
attend college are important correlates of college attendance. 
As high school seniors, males are more likely than females to 
receive encouragement from parents to attend college; 47 per- 
cent of the males but 37 percent of the females reported that 
their fathers “definitely desired” college for them. The figures 
for mothers’ encouragement were similar but slightly higher: 
49 percent for males to 37 percent for females.^* Table 6 shows 
the \velhkiiown effects of the father’s education upon the child’s 
college attendance. At every level, females are less likely to 
attend college than males, but the highest educational attain- 
ment of father shows the least differential between males and 
fr uales, 

Tabl^ Q^College Attendance Rates for Men and Women 20^24 Yeaxs of 
Age by Father's Education^ in Percentages 

Colhge attendance rates 



Educational attainment of father Male Female 

Not completed high school 23 14 

High school graduate 65 52 

Attended college 80 7B 



Source: Constructed from information contained in U. S. Bureau of Census, 
1907, p. 144. 

Self-confidence is also an important determinant of who goes 
to college, and despite the fact that females make better high 
school grades than males, 35 percent of high school senior males, 
but only 26 percent of the females felt that they “definitely had 
the ability” to do college work, "carriers for females are espe- 
daily high for the lower half of the high school class in ability. 
The proportion of iowerdialf males going to college is 26 per- 
cent; for lower-half females it is 15 percent.^® 



Progress in Removing Barriers 
Based Upon Sex 

The sex barrier to postsecondary education has not received 
as much attention as the race barrier, but it must receive a 
close look if the goal of postsecondary education for all is to 
be realized. In the fall of 1966, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 59 percent of the male high school gpraduates 
16 to 24 years of age were in college, compared with only 43 
percent of the females.^® These percentages correspond well 
with the Trent-Medsker finding that .57 percent oi the male 
high school graduates attended college at some time during 
the years 1959-63, compared with 42 percent of the females.^® 



2^4 J, S. Coleman, op, cit. 
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Progress in Providing Educational Programs to 
Meet the Needs of All 

The commitment of the public 2-year colleges to provide a 
variety of educational progiams is reflected in the gradual 
change of name from “junior college” to “comprehensive 
community college.” 

In recent years, this change has been obvious among authors 
in the Junior College Journal and there is a self-conscious at- 
tempt to move away from the implication that the 2-year col- 
lege is a “junior” version of the 4*year college. This section 
cannot hope to discuss fully the progress of the comprehensive 
community colleges in providing appropriate curriculums for 
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univei'sal postsecondary education^ but a brief analysis of four 
major curricular programs may be helpful: transfer programs, 
vocational and technical education, remedial educatif'n, and 
continuing education. 

Providing Transfer Education 

Historically, the junior colleges were founded to provide the 
first 2 years of college education. Preparation of students for 
transfer to 4-year colleges is still a major function of the 2- 
year colleges. Students and their parents are especially prone 
to view entrance to the junior college as the first step to a 
baccalaureate degree. While roughly 60 percent of the high 
school seniors in a census survey thought they either might or 
definitely would go to a 4-year college, only about 15 percent 
thought they would stop with a 2»year college education.^® It 
is a well-known fact that the educational aspirations of young 
people far exceed their accomplishments. Prom two- thirds to 
threedourths of the students state upon their entrance to jun- 
ior college that they intend to transfer, but only about one- 
third actually do. To answer the question of how well the 
junior college provides for the needs of the potential college 
transfer, two factors must be con^iideredr (1) What are the 
problems encountered in gaining admission to the 4-year col- 
lege? (2) What are the academic problems encountered at the 
4-year institution? Two well-designed research studies provide 
some answers to these questions. 

In a study of the patterns of admission of transfer students 
to 146 4-yeur colleges representative of all 4-year accredited 
institutions in the United States, Willingham and Findikyan 
concluded that, on the whole, the transfer process from 2- to 
4-year institutions is smooth,^® The real success story is told 
by their finding that junior college transfer students are less 
likely to be rejected by the institutions to which they apply 
than are transfers from 4-year institutions. Junior college 
transfers have almost the same average college grades as those 
who apply for transfer from 4-year colleges and yet the rate 
of rejection for junior college transfers is 24 percent com- 
pared to 55 percent for the transfers from 4-year colleges. 

Furthermore, the junior college student who transfers to a 
public 4-year institution is somewhat more likely to receive 
full credit for past college work than the student moving from 
4-year institution to 4-year institution. Willingham and 
Findikyan found that college grades seemed to be the prin- 
cipal gatekeeper. When transfers from both 2- and 4-year 
institutions are combined, those with a C+ average or better 
show a 15 percent rejection rate. When the grade average 
drops to a C, the rejection rate climb*^ to 31 percent, and for 
transfers with grades of C= or lower, the chances for accept- 
ance are very poor, with 75 percent being rejected. For pub- 
lic junior college students with averages of C or better who 
are applying for transfer to a public 4-year institution in the 
same State, the rejection rate is less than 10 percent. Junior 
college transfers now make up 43 percent of the total transfer 
population, and this ratio will undoubtedly climb as more 
State plans are implemented in which an important function 

2S J. Froomkin, op. cit. 
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New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1969. This 
P ^ Dn admissions patterns of transfer students is drawn from the 
Findikyan report. "1 Q ^ 



of the 2-year colleges is to prepare stiide iS for mansfer. 
Four-year institutions appear to be welcoming the transfers. 
Among students new to the institution, transfers have in- 
creased at approximately twice the rate of freshmen over the 
past 5 years. Administrative officers in senior institutions pre- 
dict that by 1971 about one-third of their new students will 
be transfers. For the country as a wliole, the transfer model 
seems to be working quite well, but there are some problems. 

Stuaents wishing to transfer to 4-year institutions in the 
Northeast will find a bottleneck. Whereas senior colleges in 
the West were rejecting 24 percent of the transfer applicants, 
the receiving institutions in the Northeast were rejecting .52 
percent, and only 12 percent of their new students were trans- 
fers. The problem apparently is space. The percentages of 
qualified applicants rejected because of space range from 15 
percent in the Northeast to zero percent in the West. Whereas 
two= thirds of the transfers in the West were from 2-year insti- 
tutions, only 17 percent of the transfers to Northeastern in- 
stitutions originated in junior colleges. Public junior colleges 
are much better developed in the West than in the Northeast, 
and the problem could become acute with the growth of 2~year 
institutions in the Northeast. 

Another problem with potentially very serious consequences 
has to do with financial aid. The low cost of education in die 
junior college is of considerable importance to the student, 
and financing two more years of college, possibly away from 
home and job, cannot be taken lightly. Yet, fewer than one 
college in five in the Willingham and Findikyan study had 
set aside aid specifically for transfers. The result was that S3 
percent of the freshmen received aid but only 14 percent of 
the transfers did. We do not know how many able junior col- 
lege graduates are deterred from continuing their education 
because of lack of funds. However, Knoell and Medsker 
found that financial problems ranked first among the reasons 
for withdrawal given by junior college students who withdrew 
from a 4-year college, and 40 percent checked of money*’ 

as one reason for dropping out.^* 

Of the potential problems associated with the model in 
which the first 2 years of college education are provided by the 
junior college, the restricted funds a/ailable for transfers ap 
pears to be the most serious. Although progress has been 
made in articulation between 2- and 4-year institutions in the 
years between the Knoell-Medsker report on transfer students 
and the Willingham-Findikyan study, Mttle progress seems to 
have been made on financial problems faced by students. Five 
years ago, Knoell anu Medsker observed: “Under present 
financial arrangements and programs, many junior college stu- 
dents are developing false expectations about transfer and are 
having to drop out after finding that they cannot solve their 
financial problems.” 

^ e other problem arises, liowever, which is serious for a 
few students. About 8 percent of the junior college students 
applying to Tyear institutions are from 2*year college career 
programs. The Willingham and Findikyan study does not 
report the ^’ades for this group, but the rejection rate is very 

31 D. M. Kiioell and L. Medsker, Fro7n Junior to Senior College: d 
National Study of ii:e Transfer Student. Washington, D.C.i American 
CoiincU on Education (for Joint Committee on Junior mid Senior 
Colleges) , 1965. 

32 Ibid. 
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high— 62 percent. Relative numbers are small, but the abso- 
lute figures are considerable. It is estimated that in the fall 
of 19LS^ 14,600 students from the occupational progiam ap- 
plied for transfer and approximately 9,000 were rejected. 
Further study is needed to shed light on the reasons for trans- 
fer on the part of the studeiits and the reasons for rejection on 
the part of the senior institutions. 

While problems do exist in the admission of junior college 
transfers, the model is undeniably successful to date as far as 
the flow of students is concerned. Having gained admission, 
what problems does the junior college transfer experience, and 
how well has his junior college education prepared him for his 
continuing educatioii? 

Although somewhat dated now, the Knoell-Medskei research 
is still the best description of what happens to junior college 
transfers in senior colleges. Their study involved the com- 
parative college performance of some 7,000 junior college 
transfer students with 3,360 native students. They found that 
62 percent of the junior college transfers graduated within B 
years after transfer, and they estimated that at least 75 percent 
would receive their degrees eventually. 

Some comparison with the retention rates for native stu- 
dents starting their third year would give a better indication 
of liow effective the junior colleges are in providing college 
parallel training, Knoell and Medsker found vast differerices 
in the success of transfer students, depending on the back- 
ground of the student and on his choice of senior institution. 
Typically, junior college transfers tended to experience a slight 
drop in grades, especially in their first semester after transfer, 
but they showed steady improvement thereafter. In the 
Knoell-Medsker sample, students " lose junior college average 
was below a C-H were not very likely to earn satisfactory 
grades in some of the major State universities. Since the 
State universities have recentiy shown the greatest increase in 
the number of transfers from 2-year colleges, some followup 
research on their success is indicated. Knoell and Medsker 
concluded that “on the whole, the junior college transfers 
were very well satisfied with their experience in the junior 
college and encountered few serious problems in the 4-year 
institutions.*^*^ 



evaluating how well educational programs serve the needs of 
of the differences bet s^een the three curricular groups will be 
presented here, but full reports will be forthcoming from 
research now underway. 

One of the problems in describing the vocational or tech- 
nical student in community colleges has been the difficulty of 
classification by curriculums. Gradually we seem to be ap- 
proaching some agreement nationally on a rough three-way 
classification scheme consisting of^ (1) college parallel; (2) 
2-year technical programs, including science-related programs 
such as engineering and industrial technologies, health tech- 
nologies, and nonscience curriculums at the technical ^vel 
such as business and commercial arts; and (3) vocational pro- 
grams of less than 2 years’ duration such as practical nursing, 
auto mecliaiiics, secretarial training, etc. 

These Comparative Guidance and Placement Progiam data 
are based upon in£orn?ation collected in 1968 from some 23,000 
full-time students enrolled in 63 public community colleges 
throughout the country. The sample is thought to be rea- 
sonably representative of full-time community college students. 
But because part-time studeats are not represented special 
care needs to be taken in interpreting data from occupational 
programs, especially since lai’ge numbers in this group may be 
part-time students. 

Classification into curri: ular groupings was made by institu- 
tional representatives in cooperation with die research investi- 
gators. Numbers and percentages in the various cin’riculnms 
are shown in table 7, 



Table 1— Numbers and Percentages of Students in Curricular Groupings 



Curriculums 


N 


Percent 


College Parallel 


11,399 


50 


Technical 


........ 6,226 


27 


Vocational 


800 


4 


General Curriculums 


1,162 


5 


Undesignated 


8,18i 


14 




22.774 


100 



Providing Vocational and Technical Education 

Evaluation of how well the community colleges are doing in 
providing for the needs of students through vocational and 
technical education is much more difficult than the evaluation 
of their transfer function. While it is easy to correlate grades 
made in the 2-year college with grades made after transfer, it 
is not very easy to make an assessment of how weP junior col- 
lege vocational cc riculums have prepared students for jobs. 
Much more research is needed in this area. 

The College Entrance Examination Board is sponsoring a 
program carried out by the Educational Testing Service which 
is designed to provide the 2-year colleges with a guidance and 
placement program geared to their special needs. One of the 
outputs of this program is some descriptive research about 
the characteristics of students enrolled in college parallel, 
technical, and vocational curriculums. The prerequisite to 
students is knowing what those needs are. A brief summary 

O Tig. 
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Source: Comparative Guidance and Placement Program, 1969. 

It is of some interest to observe that “college paiallel” is not 
necessarily synonymous with “transfer" to the students. Al- 
though half are registered in college parallel curriculums, over 
two-thirds of the students across all curriculums say that they 
plan to transfer to 4-year institutions. Eighty-five percent of 
the college parallel group^ 45 percent of those in the technical 
curriculums, and 21 percent of those in occupational courses 
say in their first .semester of college that they plan to transfer 
to 4-year colleges. 

On the 10 measures of ability in the GGP test battery, stu- 
dents in the college parallel curriculums tended to make the 
highest average scores, with those in the nondegree vocational 
courses scoring lowest and the technical students falling in 
between. Nurses in the degree programs, liowever, scored at 
or above the average of the women in the college parallel cur- 
riculums. Tliere appears to be general agreement in research 
^tudies that men enrolled in occupational programs score sig- 



Table S^Selected Characteristics of Students Enrolled in Three Curriculums in 63 Comprehemive CQmmiu%ity Colleges^ 

in Percentages'^ 



Characteristics 



College Parallel Technical Vocational 



Male 

Female 

Father*s occupation 

Unskilled or semiskilled 

White Collar 

Parental income 

Less than ^6,000 

More than $10,000 

Father'S formal education 

Less than high school graduation ...... 

Some ccllege or more 

Race 

Caucasian 

Negro 

Oriental 

Other 

Main reason for attending this institution 

Inexpensive 

Close to home 

Strength in major 

Ediitjaiional aspirations 

One-year program 

Two-year special training 

Two-year degree 

Bachelor's degree 

M.A. or higher 

Work wanted after hnish education 

Plans vague 

Have good idea 

Know exactly 

Object of education 

Mostly or entirely general education 
Mostly or eiituely job training 

High school courses ivaste of time 

Disagree 

Agree 



60 


61 


58 


40 


39 


42 


18 


26 


35 


46 


35 


26 


14 


14 


24 


36 


2S 


21 


2.1 


84 


50 


31 


20 


14 


91 


79 


70 


5 


7 


14 


1 


7 


7 


1 


4 


6 


2b 


18 


13 


2B 


22 


19 


8 


24 


32 


2 


B 


29 


6 


39 


32 


10 


12 


6 


38 


19 


8 


17 


€ 


3 


2B 


20 


11 


47 


48 


48 


19 


2B 


SO 


60 


34 


21 


81 


51 


64 


51 


47 


44 


42 


44 


45 



•Only selected alternatives are given and categories have been combined to present a succinct summary of data. 
Source: Coinpaaative Guidance and Placement Progi^am* 1969. 



nificantly lower oil tests of academic ability than men in the 
college parallel program. For women, there is not much dif- 
ference between the average test scores of the various curricu= 
lar groups, 

A better understanding of the background and aspirations 
of students in the major curricular options of the c'^anm unity 
college may be gained from a study of table B which [irest ts 
only highlights of the data. 

TJiere is a very obvious socioeconomic hierarchy in the 
community college progi’ams. As expected, students in the 
c liege parallel program come from homes in which the father 
is better educated, has a higher-level job, and makes more 
money than those in the technical and occupational curricu- 
liims. It is important to rem mber, however, that students in 

K, P, Cross, Occupationally Oriented Students Ui Community Colleges. 
Berkeley, California; Educational Testing Service, December 1969. 
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the community college transfer programs are only relatively 
well off. As the Creager study noted, half of the students in 
4-y^av institutions come from homes in which the father makes 
more than $10,000 annually and 44 percent have fathers who 
have some college education. 

It is not surprising to find that the same hierarchy that 
operates in family income, education, and job status operates 
in racial mix. Minority groups are not well represented in 
the college parallel progi’am, but the percentage of Negroes in 
the total sample of the community college population is only 
8 percent, and for Orientals it is 3 percent. Thus, tlie techni- 
cal and occupational cur^ iculums draw a somewhat higher 
proportion of minority students. 

The job orientation of students in the occupational courses 
shows quite clearly. On the whole, they appear to have de- 



an j, Creager, el al., op. cit. 
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cided %/hat they want to do and to have selected the courses 
and colleges that will move them in that direction. There is 
cause for concern, however, about the minority in this group 
who are taking rather specific job training while saying that 
their plans are vagiic or that they aspire to bachelor's or mas- 
ter’s degrees. While 55 percent of the students in the college 
parallel curriculiims aspire to bachelor’s degiees or higher, 
some perspective is gained when this proportion is compared 
with the 80 to 90 percent of 4-year college freshmen who hope 
to g adiiate from college. 

The high school courses did not receive a very good rating 
among the students from 65 community colleges all across the 
country. When almost half of them agree, strongly or mildly, 
that their high school courses were a waste of time, we must be 
doing something wrong. There is a tendency for those who 
are pursuing the more traditional academic route to be some- 
what better satisfied than those who are preparing for a job. 
The contrast between community college students and 4-year 
ccllege students in their attitude toward their past education 
has been demonstrated in past research, where it was found 
that 73 percent of the 4=year college freshmen would change 
very little about their high school work whereas only 49 percent 
of the community college students were that well satisfied. 

A frequently cited research finding is the interest of com- 
munity college students in practical and tangible goals. Oc- 
cupationally-oriented students are especially prone to state 
that the object of education is job preparation. Since tradi- 
tional high school courses are not directed toward job train- 
ing, it is not surprising that 4-year college students find their 
high school courses more appropriate to their interests than 
do occupationally=oriented students. 

Providing Continuing Education for Adults 

The educational attainment of the general population has 
risen sharply until, at the present time roughly one adult in five 
has had some education beyond high school. 

It has been estimated that there are about 17 million adults 
enrolled in courses, and many of these are attending com- 
munity colleges. While most adults are part-time students, 
full-time students over 21 make up 7 percent of the junior 
college population but less than 2 percent of the enrollment 
of 4-year institutions. Another %vay of stating the importance 
of adult education in the community colleges is to observe 
that part-time students constitute 46 percent of the total 
student enrollment in community colleges and 35 percent of 
the total 4-year college enrollment.^’ 

The educational needs of adults are much more varied than 
those of the "college age" population. The community col- 
leges have discovered that all ages are "college age" and an 
enormous variety of courses are offered— from the short-course 
to the AA degree, from business investments to cultural ap- 
preciation, part-time or full-time, day or night. Educational 
opportunities of a less formal nature than the classroom ofEers 
are also recognized by the community colleges as a legitimate 
function, Medsker has found that almost 60 percent of the 
junior college faculty felt that the sponsorship of community 



30 K. P. Cross, The Junior College Student , . , op. cit. 

3T U.S. Office of Education, Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher Educa- 
Q "Tashington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1967. 



educational and cultural events was essential for the college. 
Only S percent thought it inappropriate, Th. faculty en- 
dorsement of courses for adults in humanities, social sciences, 
and natural sciences was very hearty; 61 percent thought such 
courses were essential. The only programs for the com- 
munity college on which there was greater agreement on 
Medsker’s questionnaire rvere the two mainstays of the com- 
munity college curriculum— the 2-year transfer and technical 
programs. 

There is an obvious commitment on the part of the com- 
munity colleges to provide educational experiences appro- 
priate for the needs of adults. State plans, tbe leadership in 
the junior college movement, and faculty and staff appear to 
be making provisions for continuing education, and adults 
in the community appear to be taking advantage of the pro- 
granis. 

Providing Remedial Education 

Table 9 illustrates what happens as the Nation moves 
toward universal postsecondary education. 



Table 9-^Ability Levels of Students Entering College in 
1953, I960, and 1968, in Percentages 



Ability Lmjels 


Wolflei 

1953 


TALENT? 

1960 


SCOPES 

1968 


Lowest quarter 


20 


19 


17 


Third quarter 


02 


02 


36 


Second quarter 


38 


54 


60 


Top quarter 


48 


80 


84 



Sources; 1, Wolfle, 1954, 

2, Goldberg & Dailey, 1965, 

3, SCOPE, 1969. 



The three samples are somewhat different, but they are all 
large, nationally diverse samples, and in a general way they 
illustrate the trend. As colleges reach the saturation point 
or high ability students, the increase will, of necessity, come 
■rom the second and third quartiles. In 1968 the SCOPE 
iata showed that the ability distribution in the 2-year col- 
leges, from top to bottom quartiles, was 17 percent, 32 per- 
cent, 31 percent, and 20 percent. This means that 61 percent 
of the junior college students rank among the lower half of 
high school graduates. There are somewhat fewer very bright 
and very slov. students and more of the middle group than 
in the average high school where the distribution is, by defi- 
nition, 25 percent in each quartile. Junior college student 
bodies are rapidly becoming representative of the population 
at large. This is a new problem for higher education, but it 
is the essence of universal postsecondary education. Roueche 
has synthesized much of the research on remedial edutation, 
and the following paragraphs draw largely from his mono- 
graph,^® 

Low achieving students are usually identified by high school 
grades or by tests. If tests are used, the cut-off point is most 

38 j. Roueche, Salvage, Redirection, or Custody? ERIC and AAJC 
Monograph Series. Washington, D.G.i American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1968. 



frequently between the 11th and 15th percentiles. If grades 
are used, the usual practice is to admit those with a “C'* 
average or better to regular rollege credit courses, and this 
leaves about half of the group classified as low achievers. 
In a California study, almosi 70 percent of those entering 
public junior colleges in the State failed the qualifyiug ex- 
a.iiination for the transfer English course,-^'^ and 75 percent of 
the students were taking mathematics courses offered in the 
high school,^® The need for programs for those with edu= 
cational deficiencies can be amply demonstrated. Yet Med- 
sker found that 21 of the 57 community colleges in his survey 
did not offer remedial programs and half of the faculty sam- 
ple felt that such programs were not essential. 

Roueche, after looking at the rather seamy research on 
remedial programs in the community college, asks: "Can stu- 
dent deficiencies be remedied? Can a junior college remedial 
course ri.^litfully be expected to accomplish in one or two 
semesters what the public schools liave failed to accomplish 
in 12 years?" 

What little research is available on the question is dis- 
couraging. Los Angeles City College found that fewer than 
five in 100 remedial students ever qualified for the transfer 
or the technical programs at the college.*- Although Forest 
Park Community College found that students in its remedial 
program showed significant increases on measures of basic aca- 
demic skills, the increases were not sufficient to warrant the 
transfer of the average student to any technical or transfer pro- 
gram offered by the coilege.^^^ Doueche, in his study, concluded 
his survey of research on remedial programs by writing: 

There is a paucity of researcli on the efficacy of remedial 
programs in the junior college. Indeed, with excep- 
tions, community colleges neither describe nor evaluate 
their endeavors in this critical area. Available research 
will not support the contention that junior colleges offer 
programs that, in fact, remedy student deficiencies. Pro- 
grams are certainly offered, but the entire issue of remedy- 
ing deficiencies has not been sufficiently researched to date. 
Those few junior colleges that have evaluated the success 
of tlicir remedial programs found that their programs were 
not remedying student deficiencies to a point where re- 
medial students could enter regular college credit courses 
upon completion of the remedial course. In these institu- 
tions, student achievement and student persistence were 
not nearly sufficient to warrant continuation of a program 
designed to remedy deficiencies. Instead the emphasis and 
focus were shifted to general education with another prime 
consideration being job placement following the pregram.^^ 
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This decision on the part of some colleges to dispense with 
remedial programs that attempt ' ? correct educational def 
ciencies has profound implicatioris for unii'ersal postsecondary 
education. The confusion over the objectives of remedial pro- 
grams in the community college is great, and three major alter- 
natives Iiave been proposed: 

1. To take a fairly ‘‘hard” approach in defining more pre- 
cisely the objectives of courses for the educationally deficient 
as "terminal” education designed to prepare the stu ent for 
"life in a contemporary society,”^^» 

2. To take a "soft" approach in which the situation is not 
clearly defined but the student is "cooled out" by being per- 
mitted to face the reality of discovering that his aspirations 
are illusory and that he must modify his educational choices.*** 

3. To take an optimistic approach and continue the search 
for new methods and programs to handle the special learning 
problems of the educationally deficient. 

In support of third alternative, Medsker writes: 

Some institutions have redirected programs to emphasize 
general education. This redirection would seem to be a 
kind of goal evasion. Having no clear benchmarks for 
evaluating program success, some colleges viewed lack of 
student persistence as a mark of program failure. Then, 
instead of reappraising goals, criteria for admission, pro- 
gram content, and methods of evaluation, they concluded 
instead to give them some general education during the 
year or less that they stay. It may be that this course of 
action salves the conscience of faculty and administrators, 
but it does not accomplish the primary task of providing 
skills to make it possible for an individual to realize an 
educational goal. 

Standing as a barrier to the accomplishment of a national 
goal of universa] postsecondary education is the lack of knowb 
edge about the increasing numbers of students now entering 
colleges without the minimum qualification.^ for the courses 
presented. Research in this area is totally inadequate to 
answer one of the most important questions that can be 
raised about education beyond high school. 

The community colleges can appropriately be faulted for 
their failure to allocate more of their resources to develop- 
mental programs for the educationally deficient. Some have 
been too eager to enhance the "prestige” of the junior colleges 
by focusing attention on the number of able students or on 
the number who transfer while ignoring the existence of 
large numbers of students for whom their approach is quite 
inappropriate. It would appear that considerable change 
must take place in faculty attitudes and values before de- 
velopmental education will have any real meaning in the 
community coUeges, 

IV. SUMMARY 

In general, there is cause for optimism regarding the ca- 
pacity and spirit of the 2-year colleges in providing postsec- 
ondary education for all. The movement, from State plan- 
ners to students, seems to have accepted the challenge. 



45 Ibid. 
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L The greatest problem lies in providing the programs of 
learning that will give the phrase 'hmiversal postsecondary 
education^* m ne meaning than a simple 1 or 2 more yeaii in 
school and ofl the streets and the labor market. The problem 
is especially severe for the lower half in ability, in educa- 
tional achievement, in financial resources, in intellectual and 
cultural interests, etc. It is this group that constitutes the 
student body which is new to higher education, and tlie 
junior colleges cannot be held completely responsible for the 
lack of adequate programs to deal \vith the new needs in 
higher education which have arrived almost suddenly. 

Students are already telling us on questionnaires, through 
demonstrations, and by an enormously high dropout rate 
that postsecondary education is not meeting their needs. 
Money spent in building facilities, in removing financial and 
geographical barriers, and in recruiting those who have not 
sought further education is at best a partial solution. It 
results in getting them to classes but it does not assure pro^ 
ductive education. 



By and large, success in school as measured by grades is 
indicative of success in higher levels of schooling. But ex= 
cept for a few academic endeavors, grades do not appear to 
bear much relationship to any other kind of life achieve^ 
ment— personal, social, or occupational. There is little evi- 
dence that “vocational preparation'' prepares people for vo- 
cations. Until we can break out of the purely academic mold, 
it seems unlikely that vocational curriculums will achieve a 
positive identification; rather they will continue to be “non- 
academic," and the negative connotation is likely to perpetu- 
ate the role of second best. When %ve can identify the posi- 
tive attributes of people and curriculums that lead to suc- 
cessful job performance and human development, then we 
will have developed meaningful education for a diverse pop- 
ulation. 

Good research and development is a number one need if 
the Nation is to realize a goal of meaningful education be- 
yond the high school. There is a need to better understand 
the students and their past cultural and educational experi- 
ences. There is a need to devise ways of measuring their 
strengths as well as their weaknesses. There is a need to ex- 
periment with new forms of education and to evaluate the 
results. And finally, there is a desperate need to devise new 
criteria for assessing the effectiveness of education. 

2. There is no question that the barriers to postsecondary 
education are coming down. Geogiaphical barriers still exist 
regionally, however. Some States and some cities are tragically 
slow in offering postsecondary opportunities to residents. 
Some regions have special problems. 

3. Progress is being made in easing financial barriers. A 
major problem exists in the lack of financial aid available 
for community college transfers to 4=year institutions. And, 
of course, low-cost commuter colleges do not completely solve 
the financial problems for poverty families. 

4. It would be unrealistic to maintain that discrimination 



has been erased as a factor li, .iiting access to higher educa= 
tion. The open door of the community colleges has lowered 
the barriers based upon “qualifications'' that confronted mi- 
nority groups, and the low cost has lowered the ban iers based 
upon financial ability. In truth, however, the primary ob- 
Bti ^ y be motivational and related to sclf-concepts and 
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lack of encouragement h orn parents and society. The moti- 
vations of racial minorities are receiving a great deal of be- 
lated attention now, but the motivation of women to seek 
higher education needs to be given much greater study if all 
people are to have equal access to educational opportunity. 

5. The greatest problem faced by the community colleges 
is the task of preparing a new kind of education for a ne\/ 
kind of student. The concept of the junior college as a 
watered-down version of the senior college is totally inappro- 
priate, It appears that reform might well begin with the 
education of future faculty members for the 2=year colleges. 

It would appear generally, that the community colleges 
have made a major coiitribution in meeting the Nation's 
need for postsecondary education for all. There is, however, 
a difficult road ahead, and it will require evei*. greater amounts 
of money, knowledge, and dedication to accomplish the mis- 
sion. 
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Forecast of the Supply and Demand for 
Faculty in Higher Education to 1975-76 



by Abbott L. Ferriss 
Russell Sage Foundation 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Table 1 presents the major results of this study. 

Fun-time equivalent (FTE) degree credit enrollment from 
1966 to 1975 is expected to increase approximately 70 percent. 

The faculty/student ratio is assumed to decline in an am 
nual decrement that is twice that of the recent past. This 
results in an increase in FTE students per EXE faculty mem- 
ber of approximately 17 percent, or from 13.5 FTE students 
per FTE faculty member in 1966 to 15.8 in 1975. 

Even with the assumed decline in the faculty /student ra- 
tio, the product of the ratio and the projected FTE enroll- 
ment lead to a 45 percent increase in FTE staff from 1966 
to 1975. The FTE staff is converted to full-time senior in- 
structionai staff by applying the proportions of full-time, part- 
time and junior staff that existed in 1966, the latest available 
information. (This step is shown in table 8.) 

We have projected nine demand schedules for doctorates. 
These are based upon three assumptions about the percentage 
of doctorates on the full-time instructional staff and three 
assumptions about replacement rates. 

The percentage of doctorates on full-time instructional 
staffs declined from 48.9 percent in fall 1963 to 44.1 percent 
in fall 1966. This 44 j percent may be assumed, then, to 
continue as a constant. One may also assume improvements 
to 50 percent and to 60 percent of doctorates on the full- 
time instructional staff by 1975, as two other alternatives. 

The first assumption about replacement rates is that of 
Bolt, Koltun, and Levine for scientists and engineers: 1.7 
percent annually.^ The second assumption was revealed by 
Rogers' study: 2.568 percent. ^ The third assumption is the 
6 percent rate used by the tJ.S. Office of Education in its annual 
projections.^ 



1 Richard H. Bolt, Walter L. Koltun and Oscar H. Levine, '’Doctoral 
Feed-Back into Higher Education,” Science, VoU 148, No, 3672, May 14, 
1965, pp. 918-928. 

2 James F. Rogers, Staffing American Colleges and Universities. Wash- 
ington, D.G.i li.S. Office of Education, 1967. 

3 U.S. Office of Education, Projections of Educational Staiisiics to 
1977~‘78. (1968 Edition) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1969. 
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Combining the three assumptions about doctoral ratios for 
full-time staff with the three assumptions about rates of doc- 
toral replacement results in nine demand projections, three 
of which are presented in table L 

Evidence from the National Academy of Sciences Doctorate 
Record File suggests that approximately 50 percent of new 
doctorates enter college and university teaching. In assessing 
the adequacy of supply to meet the demand, one-half of the 
new doctorates are assigned to full-time teaching. The re- 
mainder of the demand, if it is to be filled, must come from 
other educational systems overseas, or from nonacademic em- 
ployment. Table 1 shows the magnitude of demand for full- 
time doctorate holders in teaching under three of the nine 
assumptions. The low and medium projections probably 
can be achieved. The high projection, however, results in a 
shortage of doctorates. The cumulative demand and supply 
are shown later in figures 2, 3, and 4, 

If the low or medium replacement rates prevail, the per- 
centage of FTE senior staff holding doctorates will probably 
increase to 60 percent by 1975, If the replacement race is 
near 6 percent, however, this improvement in the quality of 
staff is not likely to be realized. 

II, SOURCES OF TEACHER SUPPLY 

The supply of teachers originates in educational institu- 
tions. An increase in enrollment leads eventually to an in- 
crease in the training of teachers, according to a study by 
Porter, and hence to an increase in the supply-^ On the other 
hand, an increase in enrollment also leads to an increase in 
demand for college teachers. The increase in demand may 
not be immediately satisfied by the supply. Only after the 
period of time required to train new teachers will the sup- 
ply er^entually meet demand. Temporary shortages of teach- 
ers, then, may be expected when enrollment is increasing 
rapidly. 

During periods of shortage the demand for teachers may 
be satisfied (a) by drawing upon the teacher supply from a 
foreign educational system: (b) by converting eligible non- 
teachers into teachers, for example, by hiring someone to 
teach who is employed in industry or government; or (c) by 



^ Richard C. Porter, ”A Growth Model Forecast of Faculty Size and 
Salaries in United States Higher Education,” The Review of Economics 
and Statistics, Vol. 47^ May 1965, pp. 191=197, 
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Table 1— Major Projeclioris, AssumplioriSj cmd Rei^ults 



New Doctorate TeacBers Required Is Full- 
time Senior Faculty in Following Year, 
Under Low, Medium & High Demand Condition 



Academic 

Year 






FTE 

Enroll- 

niiSit 

(000) 


F/S 

Ratio 

Assumed 


1966-67 ......... 






4,781.1 


,07402 


I967.6S 







5,155.4 


,07236 


1968-69 






5,670.9 


.07125 


1969-70 







5,944,6 


.07018 


1970-71 






6.254.8 


.06120 


1971-72 .......... 






6,614.6 


.06791 


1972=73 







6,9914 


.06679 


1973-74 






7,375.5 


.06667 


1974-75 






7,749.1 


,06455 


1975-76 






8,117.8 


.06343 



Required 

FIB 

Instruct 

tioual 

Staff 


Doctorate 


Low 

44.1% Doc- 
torates 
1,7% 

(000) 


Medium 
lacrcasc 
to 50% 
Doctorate 
in 197S 
and 2.561% 

(000) 


High 
Increase 
to 60% 
Dociorate 
in 1975 
and 6% 

%oo) 


Production 


353.9 


20,6 


8,8 


11,8 


19,6* 


373.0 


2,3,1 


13,2 


16,5* 


25.4* 


404.0 


24.S 


G.G 


10.1 


19.9* 


416.9 


27.6 


8.6 


12.6 


22.7* 


432.8 


29,5 


8.3 


11,2 


22.8* 


449.2 


32,3 


8.9 


14,9 


34.0* 


467,0 


36.4 


11.4 


16.6 


30.5* 


491,7 


39.9 


5.9 


10.7 


24,4 


500.2 


43.1 


8,1 


13.8 


21,4 


514,9 


45.3 


— 


— 


— 



•Indicates that deiiiaiid equals or exceeds 3 doctorate production plus 3^00* the latter being a minimum estimate of doctorates transferring from non- 
academic employment to teaching in colleges and universities. 



employing someone less qualified to teach. If none of these 
alternatives is available to the administrator, he may (d) in- 
crease the workload of the available staff. In the past, the 
demand for teachers in higher education has, undoubtedly, 
been filled by each of these four means. 

When none of these means fills the demand, the educational 
administrator meets the resulting crisis by restricting course 
offerings or limiting the number of classes in a particular 
course. At this point the educational process may be severely 
handicapped. To avoid this result, educational planners at- 
tempt to anticipate future demand for teachers and to pro- 
vide for an adequate increase in the supply. This process 
will be examined in detail. 

The alternatives of hiring those with less satisfactory cre- 
dentials and of increasing the workload are undesirable be- 
cause they tend to erode the quality of instructiGn. 

During periods of shortage, one might expect a higher rate 
of transfer of instructors from foreign educational systems; 
greater transfer from nonacademic to academic employment; 
and, an erosion in the qualifications of instructional staff, as 
might be evidenced by the percentage of staff holding doc» 
torates. There might also be an increase in the student/ 
teacher ratio and an increase in the employment of part-time 
instructional staff. Some of these part-time instructors may 
be qualified retirees and some of them may be graduate stu- 
dents of apprentice status. 

During periods when enrollment is declining, such as from 
1940 to 1944 and from 1949 to 1953, one might expect im- 
provement in the qualificatians of instructional staff, a de- 
crease in the student/ teacher ratio, a decrease in the em- 
ployment of part-time instructors, and other conditions which 
improve the quality of the teaching staffs. 

Since the status of teadiers and teaching differs markedly, 
depending upon whether enrollment and the academic estab- 
lishment are expanding or. contracting, one must be guided, in 
the selection of statistical indexes, by the state of the profes- 
sion at the time. Since 1954, higher education has been ex- 
pandme*. Trend diaiacteristics, particularly since 1960, are 
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pi'obably reliable indicators of expansion for the immediate 
future. This would not be true if we were forecasting for a 
period of expected decline of enrollment. 

III. A MODEL OF DOCTORAL SUPPLY IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Figure 1 presents a model of the movement of doctorates be- 
tween different employmerit categories from one year to the 
next. Only the transidons affecting full-time teachers are 
included. Transitions between two educational institutions, 
and movement from research and administration into teaching 
are not included in the model. Part-time doctorates are 
employed in higher education in significant numbers. They 
are included as faculty, as will be shown later. 

Elements in the model may be defined as follows* 

F = full-time and part-time doctorates employed in educa- 
tional institutions offering degree credit courses leading to 
recognized degrees requiring 2 or more years beyond high 
school. Such holders of the doctorate must be engaged in 
teaching, research, administration, or any combination of these 
activities. Both omcampus and branch-campus courses are in- 
cluded, if the courses are accepted for degiees. Adult educa- 
tion and other noncredit courses are excluded. Postsecondary 
educational agencies offering nondegree credit courses are ex- 
cluded as well as correspondence extension courses. 

S = graduate students in higher education working toward 
a higher degree. These may be (a) full-time graduate students 
engaged in course work or research as part of their degree pro- 
-am; (b) part-time students and part-time teachers or teach- 
ing assistants; (c) part-time graduate students and part-time 
research assistants participating in research projects of the edu- 
cational institution or of another sector; (d) postdoctoral stu- 
dents, engaged in research or other learning activities, but not 
contributing to the teaching or research function on a level 
equal to or above the academic rank of instructor. 

D = doctorates employed in Federal, State, and local govern- 




Figure 1. 



Model of the Supply of Doctorates to Higher Education. The Transition from Time, to Times is Pictured as the 
Movement of Doctorates From One Status to Another, 




ment, in secondary education^ in educational and other asso- 
ciations and nonprofit agencies, in industry, private practice, 
and by self 'employment, etc. Employment may be within the 
United States or overseas, 

O = doctorates employed in foreign countries, foreign na- 
tionals employed in foreign universities, and in odier types of 
employment in foreign countries. 

G == graduate students in foreign educational institutions, 
U,S. nationals who may receive doctorates or equivalent train- 
ing from foreign institutions. 

O O, and G each provide part of the higher educational 
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faculty the following year. The transition of the faculty from 
ti to t2 occasions losses to each of the other activities previously 
mentioned, even “student'* status, identified in the model as P. 
In addition, losses may be attributed to death and to retire- 
ment. In the case of retirement, die transition may be a change 
from fulhtime teaching or research to part-time (paid) teach- 
ing or research, or, the I'etiree may shift his sector affiliation 
from higher education to one of the other sectors. Our inter* 
est, of course, is only in those shifting into or out of higher 
education. 

If die size of each of the elements in the model were known, 
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the analysis o£ the supply and demand o£ college teachers 
would be simple. Few o£ the ingredients, however, are kno%vn 
with certainty, Little data are available to determine G, par- 
ticularly the number wlio graduate and return to the United 
States. The number of doctorates outside the academic sector, 
Di, is known only vaguely through (1) the National Register 
of Scientific and Technical Personnel and .similar registers, or 
through (2) estimates of the number of living doctorates. The 
latter accounts only for U.S.-granted degrees; it does not con- 
sider, for lack of information, the migration to other countries 
of those granted U. S. degrees, and dees not account for the 
large number of degree-holders of foreign origin (Oi) who 
make important contributions to American education.® 

Not only is information on the aggiegate numbers at ti and 
ta insufficient, but the rates of transition between time periods 
can only be estimated. 

This report attempts to identify the essential elements in 
the model and to project the supply-demand relationship to 
1975—76 from the best available data. Since many of the 
aggregates and parameters of the model are approximations, 
no claim is made that a rigorous and final answer has been 
found. However, the nine alternative assumptions are pre- 
sented together with the results of their application to the 
data. 

IV. ENROI.LMENT PROJECTIONS 

The ba.sis for this part of the study is the population of 
students beyond secondary school enrolled in degree-credit 
courses. Two ‘\standard*' projections of total college enrolb 
ment are available: projections by the U.S. Office of Education 
and the U.S. Bureau of the Census.® Degree-credit is an im- 
portant category of the USOE data, but not of the Census 
data. However, the magnitude of enrollment reported is very 
similar for both series. 

The USOE projections of degree-credit enrollment are 
based upon the 18“ to 2I“year-old population by sex, and are 
generated separately for both sexes, two forms of institutional 
control (public and private) , and two types of institutions 
(2-year and 4-year) , Altogether there are eight categories- 
The percentage of the population attending school during the 
past 10 years is the basis for projecting the next 10 years. In 
the most recently published projections by USOE, eight regres- 
sion equations are used to project an enrollment increase in 
seven of the institutional categories, an increase ranging from 
0,022 percent per year for women in private 2-year institutions, 
to 0,89 percent per year for women in public 4-year institii* 
tions. The eighth category, men in private 4=yer.r institutionsi 
is projected to decline 0.11 percent annually. This extension 
of past trends leads to results that are quite similar to the pro- 
jection procedures employed by the Bureau of the Census, 
procedures substantially different from the USOE method. 

Census Bureau projections are based on the population by 

5 U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Government Operations, 
The Brain Drain into the United States of Scientists^ EngineerSf and 
Physicians. Washington, D,C.: U.S, Government Printing Office, 19G7, 

«U.S. Office of Education, op. ck. and U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
"Summary of Demographic Projections,” Current Paputatipn Reports^ 
Population Estimates, Series P-25, No, 3B8, March 14, 1968, Washington, 

] O Bureau of the Census, 1968. 
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single year of age and sex, the ages running to 34 years, and 
upon assumed rates of attendance for these age»sex groups. 
The attendance rates are assumed to increase between 1963-65 
and 1990, a period of 26 years, fay the same percentage as the 
attendance rates between 1950—52 and 1963-64, a period of 
13 years. “In effect, since the projection period was about 
twice as long as the base period,'" the Census report states, 
''the proportioiis were assumed to change about onedialf as 
rapidly in the future as in the recent past,"^ In another state- 
ment of the same procedure, the Census Bureau explains that 
the projection “assumer, that the decline in the ‘nonenrc»llment 
rates" will continue at the ahnual rate observed for the period 
of 1950—52 to 1965—65, The complements of these rates are 
the enrollment rates."® 

The Census Bureau projection of total enrollment by sex 
was adjusted to the USOE degree-credit series, so that the pro- 
jections presented in table 2 are basically the Census Btneau 
projections. The adjustment was made by establishing the 
regression of the USOE series on the Census series. 

V. PROJECTIONS OF DEGREE CREDIT 
ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

The projections of degree credit enrollment in higher 
education (table 2) are based upon the Census Bureau's D-1 
series.® The fertility assumptions used in the D population 
projection do not affect the college population over the period 
of time here considered, to 1976. The “1" implies a moderate 
rise in enrollment rates. The Census Bureau projections were 
adjusted to reflect I^SOE degiee credit enrollment. The ad- 
justment was made for each sex separately, using 1958-1966 
as the base period. The regression of the Census series and 
the degree credit enrollment series was establi^Aied, as follows: 
Vmen= 1.0594 x = 117 
’^women = 1.0391 x — 136 

The total was then distributed between graduate and under- 
giaduate according to the trend in the percentage of graduate 
enrollment of total enrollment. The trend was assumed to 
increase by the average of the increment over the past 10 
years, or ,0013 per year. From 10.6 percent in 1966, the gradu- 
ate enrollment was assumed to reach 12 percent of the total in 

1977, 

Enrollment projections were adjusted to equal the most 
recent available degree credit enrollment survey. 

The resulting projection is 9,9 percent greater than the 
USOE degree credit projection and 5.6 percent greater than 
the Census projections. 

The projection of total enrollment in table 2 shows an 
average annual increase of 5,3 percent, 1968 to 1976. Most of 
this increase may be attributed to the assumed change in the 
rate of attendance, rather than marked increases in the popu- 
lation base, chiefly the 18- to 2Lyear-olds, 

7 U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Revised Projections of School and College 
Enrollment in the United States to 1985,'* Current Population ReportSj 
Population Estimates, Series P-25, No, 365. Washington, D.C.i U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, May 5, 1967. 

8 U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Summary of Demographic Projections," 
op. cit. 

8 Ibid. 




Table 


2— jpegree Credit Enrollment by Sex and 


Gi aduate-undergraduale Status^ 
1967 to 1976 


Actual 


2957 to 1966 and Projected 




Fall 


Totfil 

(000) 


Male 

(000) 


Female 

(000) 


Undirgraduate 

(000) 


Graduate 

(000) 


1957 




3,047 


1,991 


1,056 


2.-759 


288 


1958 




3,236 


2,098 


1,138 


2,924 


312 


1959 




8,377 


2,161 


1,216 


8,046 


831 


I960 




3,683 


2,257 


1,326 


3,227 


356 


1901 




3,861 


2,409 


1,452 


3,475 


386 


1962 




4,175 


2,587 


1.588 


3.753 


422 


1963 




4,495 


2,773 


1,722 


4,031 


464 


1964 




4,950 


3,033 


1,917 


4,438 


517 


1965 




5,526 


3,375 


2,162 


4,944 


582 


1966 




5,885 


3354 


2,831 


5,261 


624 


1967 




6,348 


3,800 


2,548 


5,660 


688 


1968 




6,983 


4,286 


2,710 


6,234 


749 


1969 




7,320 


4.521 


2,799 


0,516 


804 


1970 




7,702 


4.7.57 


2,945 


6,846 


856 


1971 




8,145 


5.021 


3,124 


7,229 


916 


1972 




8,609 


5,285 


8,324 


7,629 


980 


1973 




9,082 


5,557 


8,525 


8,087 


1,045 


1974 




9,542 


5,825 


3,717 


8,431 


1,111 


1975 




9,096 


6.091 


3,905 


8,820 


1,176 


1976 ... 




10,422 


6,341 


4,081 


9,182 


1,240 



Source and Procedures To 1968 (U.S, Office of Education, 1969: 16, 20) j partly estimated 1966-1968. Projections are 
based upon U.S. Bureau of the Census projections of enrollment, series D1 (Census, 1968: 49) . The regression of 
the USOE degree=credit series on the Census series was used to project eiirollineiit. The projection above is essentially 
the Census series, adjusted to represent USOK degree-credit enr^ollnient, 'The percent graduate enrollment was regressed 
on time to provide the gTaduate-undergraduaie dichotomy. 



Total enrollment in 1976 is 49.2 percent greater than the 

1968 enrollment. The continuation of the 1951 to 1964 trend 
in attendance rates leads to an increase in total enrollment to 
10.4 million in 1976, representing approximately a 50 percent 
increase over 1968 enrollment. Other things being equal, die 
demand for faculty may be expected to increase proportion- 
ately. This, however, will be examined later. 

VI. COMPARISON WITH OTHER 
PROJECTIONS OF ENROLLMENT 

In table S, entollment projections of table 2 are compared 
with four other enrollment projections. Each comparison will 
be briefly discussed. 

Cartter^s Use of USOE The enrollment projections assumed 
by Cartter were the U.S. Office of Education projections, with 
enrollment for fall 1964 being the most recent actual data 
available.^® Extended into the future, 1965 projections de- 
clined from 91 percent of the adjusted Census projections 
(table 2) to 87 percent in 1976 (table 3) . 

C/.S. Office of Education The most recent USOE projec- 
tions (1969) are closer to the adjusted Census projections 
than the earlier ones used by Cartter.^i The projection for 

1969 is 94 percent of the adjusted Census projection and the 
projection for 1976 is 90 percent of the adjusted Census pro- 
jection. While the two are closer together, the 10 percentage 
points difference in 1976 represents approximately 1 million 
students. 

10 Allan M. Cartter, “The Supply and Demand of College Teachers/' 
Proceedings of the Social Statistics Sec,, American Statistical Association, 
np. 70-80. 

Office of Education, Projections. . , op. cit. 
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FioomJnn-Pfeferman Two projections by Froomkin and 
Pfeferman are based upon a more complicated model than 
those previously described.^^ The OPPE (Office of Program 
planning s,nd revaluation, UdOE) model produces future en- 
rollments that fad within 3 percent of the adjusted Census 
projections. A second model was designed to assume maxi- 
mum opportunity to enroll. It provides varying enrollment 
projections from 8 to 14 percent greater than the adjusted 
Census projections, depending upon tlie year. The bases for 
the FroomkinTfeferman projections will be briefly sketched. 

The Froomkin-Pfeferman model applies differential rates of 
attendance to high school graduates, relative to academic 
achievement and financial resources. It takes into consider- 
ation the year of enrollment after high school graduation, and 
it intioduces different rates of persistence in college. It relies 
upon, evidence from Project TALENT, a project that has fol- 
lowed up cohorts of high school graduates at various times, 
particularly in 1960 and 1968. The change in one of the im- 
portant determinants of college attendance, the expectatiori of 
high school seniors of aUending college, is shown as follows: 



Percent of High School Seniors Expecting to 
Attend College in the Fall (Project Talent) 



Income quartile 


1959 


1966 


Change 


High 4 


68 


74 


+ 6 


3 


52 


65 


4-13 


2 


40 


62 


4-12 


Low 1 


23 


46 


+2S 


(Source: Froomkin 


and Pfeferman, 1969: 1, 2.) 





Joseph Froomkin and Murray Pfeferman, ”A Computer Model to 
Measure the Requirements for Student Aid in Higher Education/' Wash- 
ington, D.C,: U,S. Office of Education, Office of Program Planning and 
Evaluation, 1969, mimeographed, 
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Of all higli school seniors who enrolled in college in 1960, 
only 10 percent were from families in the lowest income quar- 
tile. By the fall of 1968, 12 percent of college-bound seniors 
came from the lowest income quartile families. The Froom- 
kin-Pfeferman OPPE model projects this percentage to 15 per- 
cent in 1976, In a similar manner the OPPE model includes 
the timing of entry into college and assumes attrition rates 
upon evidence from successive studies of Project TALENT pop- 
ulations, The authors consider that the OPPE model presents 
“a much more realistic representation of the social demand L 
educaton at the postsecondary level than past (trend) pro- 
jections/*»’^ However, as has been stated, the OPPE model 
gives results that diflFer from the adjusted Census projections 
by relatively small percentages (0,1 to 2.7 percent) over the 
8 >ears, 1969 to 1976. 

By introducing the assumption that the enrollment and re= 
tention rares of die students from families in the highest in- 
come quartile would apply to children from families of lesser 
income, Froomkin-Pfeferman developed what they term 'hhe 
complete equality’* projection. This would increase the 1976 
enrollment from iO.5 to 1L2 million. This projection is aL 
most 14 percent greater than the adjusted Census enrollment 
projection, as is sho\vn in table 3, However, differences de- 
crease with time. 



Table Ratio Total Degree Credit Enrollmeni Ptofectiofis to Other Models 





OPPEi 


Bquaiity 2 


USOE 3 


Assurjed f 
Cartter * 


1969 


1.014 




.D4.R 


.912 


1979 


1.016 


U29 


.932 


.906 


1971 


1.021 


L140 


.924 


.898 


1972 


1.027 


1.127 


.920 


.891 


1973 


1.023 


1.118 


.916 


.884 


1974 


1013 


1.102 


.911 


.880 


1975 


1.001 


1.0S6 


.906 


.876 


1976 


0.992 


1.075 


.901 


,871 



1 Froomkin and Pfeferman, 1969: 8. 

^Ibidf p. 15, estimated. 

3 U.S. Office of Education, 1969; 16. 

4 Canter, 1965: 76, 

Note: The statistic presented is each of the series above divided by the FTE 
enrollment projection of column 1, table 1. 

The adjusted Census projection, then, may be assessed as 
greater (approximately 6 to 10 percent) than the “standard" 
USOE projection, slightly smaller (0 to 3 percent) than the 
OPPE model projection, and much smaller than the complete 
equality model that assumes a maximum opportunity enrolL 
menL 

If one prefers other enrollment projections than the one 
here developed, the ratios in table 3 may be applied to the 
faculty demand schedule (table 6), to adjust the demand 
estimates to these other assumptions about future enrollment. 



liave not agreed with one another, partly because they have 
used different definitions of “teacher," different aggregates 
measuring enrollment, etc. For example, in his much dis- 
cussed study tha t raised the “serious question of public policy" 
concerning the need for additional cloctoraLlevel institutions, 
Cai tter used full-time plus parLtime instructional staff at the 
le^ el of instructor and above as the based* His 196B-64 base 
counted 100,898 part-time instructional staff as fiilLtime and 
excluded 52,694 junior staff, some of whom were part-time. 
USOE uses FTE faculty but apparently pools full-time and 
part-time students.’^ The effect of disregarding this refine- 
ment Is illustrated by 1963-64 data as follows: 



Ilatios of Enrollment and Faculty, 1953-64 





Cartter 


U.S. Office of Education 


FTE basis 


EnrolImenL 


...4,49.7,000 


4,494,626 (Total) 


3,542,800 


Faculty 


.. 298,900 


252,013 (FTE) 


265,221 


E/F 


1.5.04 


17.83 


13.36 


F^E 


.064 


.056 


.076 



Cartter points out the desirability of using the FTE base for 
both faculty and students, but he proceeds to take USOE to 
task for projecting a student/ staff ratio of 18 students per fac- 
ulty member, saying it had averaged 19,S with no trend over 
time either up or down.^” USOE, on the other hand, employs 
the FTE basis for faculty, but pools full-time and part-time 
students, as shown in the preceding tabled® Their procedure, 
however, is more complicated than it appears. They employ 
the regression of the student/ staff ^atio on time, separately 
computed for four institutional categories (public-private, by 
2‘yeaF/ 4-year institutions) , 

The difference between (my) FTE base for faculty and the 
FTE facL.lty of USOE lies in a slightly different part-time to 
FTE conversion ratio. I assume that the “observed" ratio for 
1966 also applied in 1903 and prior years.^® 

The data make abundantly clear diat the interpretation of 
the ratio of enrollment to faculty depends heavily upon the 
conception or definition of the statistics entering into the 
ratios. 

Although the data available on FTE faculty and enrollment 
require that one make a number of estimates and assump- 
tions, these adjustments appear to be necessary and desirable. 
Consequently, table 6 is based upon FTE estimates. 

VIII. THE PROCEDURE FOR ESTIMATING 
DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 

While the detailed steps for estimating the demand for 
teachers are pven with eadi table (tables 4-6) , a brief descrip= 
tion of the procedure is necessary here. 



VIL THE DEMx\ND FOR TEACHERS 



To project the future demand for college teachers, one first 
must establish the relation between teachers and students that 
has prevailed in the past. Previous projections of demand 




p. 6, 




W A. M. Cartter, op. pp. 74, 78. 

is The 52,694 figure 1$ from U.S. Office of Education, Numbers and 
Characteristics of Employees in Institutions of Higher EducatioUj Fall 
1966. Washington, D.C,; USOE, 1969. 
io U.S. Office of Education, Projections, . , ,, op, cit, 
i?A. M. Cartter, op, cit. p. 71. 

is U,S. Office of Education, Projectio7is, . . ., cp, cit,, pp. 16, 56, 110, 113. 
10 U.S. Office of Education, Numbers and Characteristics of Em- 
ployees. . , ,, op, cit.f p, 4, 
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TABi£ A—FaeuUy for Resident Instructior^ and Departmental Research 







Ltnior Staff 




Junior Staff 




FTE Total 
& Depart- 




Full- 

"inie 


Part- 


FTE 

Total 


Full- Part- 

Ume time 


FTE 

Total 


mental 

Research 


1959-60^ 


163,656 


80,805 


189,283 


(38,6] 9) 


20,414 


209,697 


1960-61 












1961^62' 


178.632 


S9.992 


208,277 


(46,063) 


24,349 


232,626 


1962-63. 









— 


= 


1963-64^ 


204,561 


100,898 


237,367 


(62,694) 


27,854 


265,221 


1964-65 












— 


1965-66 


_ 





— 









1966-672 


280,478 


83,647 


809,660 


17)2'J 66,866 


44,365 


353,925 











Source and Procedure- 1959, 1961 and 1964 data axe from USOE, Faculty and Other Professional Staff . . , (IDed: 9). The data for junior staff was not 
available from the survey; the FTE for junior staff is estimated on the basis of the observed 1966 ratio. The 1966 data are from USOE, Numbers and 
Characteristics of Employees . . . (1969.^ p. S) . 

1U60E, Faculty and Other Professional Staff, (1966: p. 9) with FTE for junior staff eiitimated on basis of 1966 ratio. 

"^USOE, Numbers and Characteristics of Employees . . . (1969, p. 3) and FTE junior staff estimated upon basis of 1936 ratio. 



Table b— Full-time Equivalent Teaching Staff, Enrollment, and Ratios, 
with Projections to 1976 





FTE Total 
Teachiac 
& Depart^ 
mental 


FTE 

Ei^rDllment 

(000) 


FTE 

S/F 


FTE 

F/S 


1959-60... - 


208,696 


2,668.0 


12.72 


.07859 


1960=61, 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1961=62. 


232,621 


3,096.0 


13.31 


.07513 


1962-63 




— 


— 




1963-64 


265,221 


3,642.8 


13.86 


,07486 


1964-65. 


— 


— 


— 


~ 


1965‘66 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1966=67 


353,925 


4,781.1 


13.51 


.07402 


1967=68.. 


.. 


6,155.4 


-= 


.07292 


1968=69 





6,670.9 


— 


.07236 


1969-70 


— 


5,944.6 


— 


.07180 


1970-71............... 


— 


6,254.3 


— 


.07125 


1971=72, 


— 


7,614.6 


“= 


.07069 


1972-73 




6,991.4 


— 


.07015 


1973-74 


^ 


7,375.5 


— 


.06958 


1974.75 




7,749.1 


=. 


.06920 


1975 ■76.............. 




8,117.8 


14.61 


.06846 



Source and Procedure: Sec. 5 describes the developmciit of the FTE Enrollment Projection. 
The FTE staff comes from table 4. The Faculty/Student ratio tor the years between the 
obiervations was assumed to tall along a straight line between the observed values. These 
F/S values, fall 1959 to fall 1966, were the basis for the regression of the ratio on time. The 
annual increment is— .000557. This increment was doubled for the ‘"double trend” projection 
shown in column 3 of table 6. 



Table 4 shows the recent data on the status o£ instructional 
faculty. There is no other comprehensive assemblage of data 
on faculty. The National Science Foundation series covers 
only scientific activities of colleges and universities. The 
American Council on Education excludes some institutions. 
The Bureau of the Census reports occupation decennially, but 
does not present college and university employment as a single 



category. 

The series shown in the last column of table 4 is reproduced 
in table 5 as the basis for projections. The 1966-67 per- 
centage distribution of staff is the basis for determining the 
number of full-time senior staff required in the future; that is, 
the fall 1966 distribution was assumed constant to 1975. 

5 relates the FTE staff to FTE enrollment. The FTE 

ERIC 



enrollment comes from table 4j developed as described in sec- 
tion 5. Both ratios, student/ faculty and faculty/ student are 
shown, although only the faculty/ student ratio was projected. 
FTE S/F is shown because it is more easily interpreted than 
the F/S ratio. The application of thu projection of the F/S 
ratio to FTE enrollment provides the projections in table 6. 

Three alternative projections are presented in table 6. For 
comparison, the USOE projection and two Byrnes projections^o 
are also presented. All are expressed as FTE teaching staff. 

Column 1 holds constant the fall 1966 FTE Enrollment/ 
Faculty ratio of 13.51. Such a schedule would require an 86 

20 James C. Byrnes, “The Demand and Supply of Instructional Staff in 
Higher Education,” in Education in the Seventies, Washington, D.G.: U.S. 
Office of Education, 1968, pp. 17-22. 
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Table 6— Projections of FTE Teaching Faculty 





Required 

FIB 

Faculty 

(000) 

Constant 


Required 

FTE 

Faculty 

(000) 

Trend 


Required FTE 
Facnity (000) 
L' luble the 
Increment of 
the Trend in 
TencheA- Load 


USOE 

(000) 


Byrnei 

Medium Medium 

B B 

(000) (000) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1967-68 


.381*6 


875*9 


875.0 




878 


414 


1968-69 


419.8 


410*3 


404.0 


358.0 


897 


444 




440.0 


426.8 


416.9 


362*0 


410 


468 




.***„.. 463.0 


445.6 


432.8 


878*0 


426 


492 




489.6 


467.6 


449*2 


887*0 


440 


515 


1972-73 


617.6 


490.8 


467.0 


403.0 


460 


586 


1973-74 


545.9 


513*2 


491.7 


42L0 


460 


555 


1974-75 *.***..** 


..****... 573.6 


536.2 


500*2 


486.0 






1975-76.*.**.***. 


600.9 


557.4 


614*0 


460.0 


— 




1976-77 


626*5 


574*8 


527.4 


462*0 


— 





Sources and Procedure: Columns 1 through 3 are based upon the procedure outlined jn 
table 5. Column 1 assumei a coniiant Student/Staff ratio of 13*51; column ^ assumes the 
continuation o£ the fall 1959=fall 1966 trend; column 3 assumes r continuation of double 
the annual increment the trend; column 4 is from USOE Projections , ^ . (1969: p. 56\* 
columns 5 and 6 are from Byrnes (1969: pp- 18 and 20 ) . 



percent increase in FTE staff, between fall 1966 and fall 1976* 
In the 7 years from fall 1959 to fall 1966, FTE staff increased 
almost 70 percent. Consequently, one cannot rule out com= 
pletely that the column 1 schedule of expansion is possible ah 
though it would be difficult. Such rapid expansion might re- 
sult in an erosion in the quality of staff so that the low stu= 
dent/ staff ratio would not be as beneficial as one might pre- 
sume it to be. The column 1 schedule of expansion resembles 
column 6, the Byrnes B-Medium Projection, based upon a 
constant student/ faculty ratio of 1B.5. The differences in the 
two series He partly in the slightly different FTE enrollment 
assumed by Byrnes.®^ 

The demand Cor teachers presented in table 6, column 2, 
assumes that the 1959-1966 trend in the student/ staff ratio 
will continue at the same annual increment. The effect of the 
trend is to increase the student/ staff ratio from 13.51 in fall 
1966 to 14*7 in fall 1976, This appears to be a modest and 
reasonable increase in student load, one that might easily be 
made without loss of the quality of instruction. It produces 
a demand schedule increasingly greater than the B-Medium 
Projection of Byrnes, which assumes an expansion in teaching 
load, in Byrnes’ terms, from 14.8 to 16.3 over the 6-year period. 

Column 3 presents a demand schedule based upon an incre- 
ment twice the size of the increment that was observed be- 
tween 1959'-! 966 and used for the column 2 projection. This 
increment has the effect of increasing the teaching load from 
13.5 to 16.0 over the 10-year period. The column 3 schedule 
resembles the Byrnes* B schedule shown in column 5,. varying 
from it between L7 and 7.0 percent over the 7 years. The 
Column 3 schedule, although based upon twice the increment 
in student/staff load indicated by past trends, appears to pro- 
vide a reasonable expansion in faculty. The column 3 sched- 
ule is employed in the assessment of the adequacy of doctorate 
production, presented later. 

For comparison, the USOE projection is presented in col* 
umn 4. In terms of (my) enrollment projection, the USOE 
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FTE teacher demand schedule implies an increase of from 15.8 
stu dents per teacher in fall 1968 to 18,3 students per teacher in 



fall 1976. 



IX. THE REPLACEMENT RATE 

The 1963 Study In 1963, James F. Rogers asked a sample 
of 560 institutions to report the number of full- and part-time 
staff for “academic affairs,*' and the number of replacements 
and additions the institution would need between then and 
October 1969.^'=^ Using only his data for full-time staff, a 
schedule of additions and replacements was developed in order 
to determine the replacement rate implied by the responses 
from the institutions (table 7) , The additions to the staff 
were assumed to be proportional to the increment in enroll- 
ment. Replacements were assumed to be proportional to the 
aggregate size of the academic staff. Altogether, as table 7 
shows, the staff of 209,060 in fall 1965 was expected by the 
institutions to expand by 1GG9 to 326,883, and the institutions 
anticipated they would need 40,985 replacements over the 6 
years. The average replacement rate was 2.568 percent of the 
academic staff (administrativ'i staff and staff for technical and 
semiprofessional work in research or in teaching of noncredit 
courses, were excluded from this computation) . 

The 1903 survey defined replacements as those who were 
expected to retire or who ^vould leave the institution's employ- 
ment for any reason. The latter were to be based upon the 
institution’s experience over the previous 6 years. The in- 
structions to the institution asked that staff members be ex- 
cluded who might be expected to transfer to another institu- 
tion. The latter rule is particularly important for our 
purposes, since it eliminated the report of personnel who 
remain in higher education but merely move to another 
institution. 



22 James F. Regers, op, cit. 

23 U*S. Office of Education, Projections, , . ., op, cit,^ p* 12. 
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Table 1 — Derivation of Replacement Rate from Rogers* Data 



Full-time Additions Replacements 

Academic Needed lor Needed for Replacement 



Fall Staff Next Year Next Year Rate 

“li " 2 3 _ _ ^ 



1963 209,060 22,268 6.869 .02568 

1964 231,328 28,160 5,943 .02569 

1965 269,488 17,666 6,640 .02559 

1966 277,044 22,504 7,131 .02574 

1967 299,548 20,148 7,705 .02572 

1968 319,696 7,187 8,197 .02664 

1969-. 326,883 ^ — 

Total., - 117,823 40,985 

Mean ^ ^ ^ .02568 



Source and Procedure! The Fall 1963 fulhtitne academic staff and the total additions and 
replacements needed by fall 1969 were reported by the institiitions (Rogers, 1967: 11) , The 
total in column 2 was distributed by year proportional to the increment in enrollment, as 
enrollment is reported and estimated by USOE, Projections . . . (1969: 12), Each column 
total was obtained by adding the scheduled additions in column 2 to the total staff In 
column 1. Total replace ments, column 3, were scheduled each yeax^ to be proportional to 
the total staff of that year. The rate, colunm 4, is column 3 divided by columix 1. Since 
column S was made proportional to column 1, one would expect to obtain a uniform rate. 



The aggregate number of full-time academic staff after 1963 
reported by the Roge/s* study does not include estimates for 
institutions established after the 1965 survey. 

The details of the procedure for deriving the replacement 
rate from :he R.ogers' data are presented as part of table 7. 

The defect in this result (the replacement rate of 2,568 per- 
cent) lies in the assumption of uniform rate. As higher edu- 
cation staff has expanded, younger rather than older personnel 
have been added. The age distribution of the faculty has un- 
doubtedly shown greater increases among younger ages, and the 
rate of staff losses through mortality and through retirement 
might be expectecl to be declining. 

Secondly, the mobility of staff in response to salary differ- 
entials in other industries is not constant. There is evidence 
that during the 10 years ending with 1968 the salaries paid 
by educational institutions to scientists in most all fields have 
been improving with respect to the salaries paid by the Federal 
Government, by business and industry, and salaries earned 
through self-employment.2^ However, the trend over time has 
not been uniform. The median salary paid by educational 
institutions to Ph.D. scientists during 1956-58 was 89 percent 
of the median paid to Ph.D. scientists by the Federal Govern- 
ment. By 1964, the median salary paid Ph.D. scientists by 
educational institutions had declined to 81 percent of the 
median paid by the Federal Government. After this, however, 
the competitive advantage of the academy improved. By 1968 
the median srdary paid to all scientists in educational institu- 
tions was equal to the median received by those in Federal em- 
ployment. These changes in the competitive advantage of 
higher education undoubtedly have affecu'd mobility, loss* and 
retention of the academic staff. Additional evidence of mobil- 
ity of staff is presented below. 

The Bolt, Koltun, Levine Study In many ways one of the 
most carefully designed and executed analyses of the supply 
and demand for teachers in higher education, ‘'Doctoral Feed- 



24 Abbott L. Ferriss, Indicators of Trends in American Education. New 
O - Russell Sage Foundation, 1969, pp. 229-2S3. 
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Back into Higher Education,”^® generated the following rates 
applicable to doctoral scientists: 

Mortality ...0.009 

Retirement ...0.006 

TransEer attrition ..........0.002 

Total 

The Cartter Study In his 1965 study of the supply and de- 
mand of college faculty, Cartter criticizes the use of a 6 percent 
replacement rate used by the Office of Education. •““ Howevei, 
the rate he uses in that study was made up of the following 
elements : 

c. the out- transfer rate of doctorate leaving teaching 



for other employment .0,0821 

in. mortality rate of present teachers ......................... ....0.0069 

V. x'etlreiTient rate of present teachers .........0.0112 

Total - 



C/.S. Office of Education Projections In the USOE Projec- 
tions, 0.06 is applied gs the replacement rate of those leaving 
higher education for all purposes.-'^ The rate is applied to the 
full-time equivalent staff, rather than the total staff. As Bolt, 
Koltun, and Levine have indicated, an attrition rate applied 
to FTE must be slightly larger than an attrition rate applied 
to the number of different persons. In their study, they esti- 
mate that the difference in rate is 0.003. If we deduct this 
from the USOE rate, %vhich applies to FTE, the result is 0.057, 
which is only slightly larger tlian the Cartter factor. How- 
ever, in the calculations presented here, the full 0.06 rate is used 
(table 8, column 9) . 

Other Studies Various other replacement rates have been 
used, but all of them fall within the ranges set forth, Folger 
chose to use 0.02 annually in his study.^^ Berelson used 0.04 

25 Bolt, Koltun and Levine, op, cit, 

28A, M. Cartter, op, cit., p. 7L 

27 U.S, Office of Education, Profections. . . op, dt., pp. 41-64. 

28 John K. Folger, ‘The Balance Between Supply and Demand for 
College Graduates,** The Journal of Human Resources II (Spring 1967), 
pp. 148-169. 
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\r than dictate that one rate is more valid than an= 
iree replacement rates were chosen from previous stud- 
;ive a range of possibilities. While retirement and 
y rates may be changing slightly, as has been sug= 
hey undoubtedly are more stable rates than the rate 
ansfer. The latter is likely to vary with the competh 
ition of academic employment, with opportunities for 
support within or outside educational institutions, 
ii other factors. As the next section will show, the 
rate cannot be reliably estimated. Consequently, in 
ig the demand for full-time senior instructional staff, 
equences of three replacement rates are assessed. 

8 presents the distribution of required staff, by status 



ABC 



1966-67 (actual) 




19,9 


22.3 


31.9 


1967-68 




30.0 


32.6 


42.7 


196S-69 




14.9 


17,7 


28.7 


1969-70 




19.6 


22,5 


33.8 


1970-71 




18.8 


21.8 


3S.6 


1971-72 




20.1 


23.2 


S5.S 


1972-7B 




25,9 


29.1 


41.8 


1973-74 




13.3 


16.7 


80.1 


1974-75 






21.9 


35.5 


1976-76 




16.8 


20.4 


S4.4 



Source and Procedure: The aggregates in the table result from table 8, and 
show the total new full-time senior instructional staff needed under the 
three assumptions set forth in that table. 



8 Full’iime Equivalent Instructional Staff Projected to 1976-1977^ and Replacements and Additioiu Needed Annually to the Fulhtime Staffs 

Instructional Staff 



FTE 

Teachers 

Required 



TE 



:tual) 



353.9 

373.0 
.404,0 
.416.9 

432.8 
.449.2 

467.0 
491,7 
.500.2 

514.9 
527.4 



Senior Staff 


Junior Staff 


i-uii-nme senior stan Kepiacemcnts 
Needed for the Following Year 




, Additions Needed 
for the Following 
Year 


Full- 

time 


Part- 

time 


Fiilb 

time 


Part- 

time 


(Rogers) 

B 


(Cartter) 


(USOE) 

c 


(Bolt) 

A 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


.7925 


.2863 


.0484 


.1888 


















In 


Thousands 










280,5 


83.6 


17.1 


60.8 


7.2 


14.1 


16.8 


4,8 


15.1 


295.6 


8B.1 


18.0 


70.4 


7.6 


14,8 


17.7 


6,0 


25,0 


320.2 


95.5 


19,6 


76.3 


8.2 


16.1 


19,2 


5.4 


9.5 


329.7 


98,5 


20.2 


78,7 


8.5 


16.6 


19.8 


5,6 


14,0 


843,0 


102J 


20,9 


81.7 


B.S 


17.2 


20,6 


5.8 


13.0 


356.0 


106,1 


21.7 


84.8 


9.1 


17.9 


21.4 


6,0 


14,1 


370.1 


110.4 


22.6 


88,2 


19,5 


18.6 


22.2 


6.3 


19.6 


389.7 


116.2 


23.8 


92.8 


10.0 


19.6 


23.4 


6.6 


6,7 


396.4 


118.2 


24,2 


944 


10.2 


19.9 


23,8 


6.7 


11.7 


408.1 


121-7 


24.9 


97.2 


10.6 


20.5 


24.5 


6,9 


9,9 


418.0 


124.6 


25.5 


99.6 


■ - 


— 










Piocedurei Column 1 is reproduced from Table 1. Columns 2 through 5 result from the application of the ratios in the first row to the 
sr requirement in column 1, The ratios are those observed in fall 1966. Columns 6 through 9 refilect the application of various assumptions of 
inent rate. These assumptions arc those made by others and used in other studies. These assumptions are, as follows: Column 6, (Bolt, Koltun, 
5. 921), a replacement rate of 0.17, applicable to doctoral scientists and engineers) Column 7, (Rogers, 1967) as derived and explained in table 
*ment rate of 0,2568; Column 8^ (Carttcr, 1965: 73), a rate of .0502; Column 9, (USOE, Projections . . , 1969: 63) , a rate of .06. Column 0, the 
CiiU-time staff needed becauie of increased emollment, is obtained by subtraction from Column 2 Columns 6 through 10 refer to full-time 
m2. 



iff as observed in the fall of 1966. The critierj. ele- 
taffing is the full-time senior staff. Columns 6 through 
table show replacements needed under the several 
rates. The additions needed to expand the staff 
to the schedule of column 2 are shown in column 10. 
lents implied in columns 6, 8, and 9 are used as as- 
5 in developing the demand for doctorates. For fu- 
ence, these are dasignated B, C, and A, respectively, 
is a summation of the demand schedule shown in 

i Berelson. Graduate Education in the. United States. 
11,* 1960. 

Maul, “Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, Colleges 
Colleges, 1963-64 and 1964-65," Research Report 1965^R4, 
iucation Association, 1965. 



X. MOBILITY OF DOCTORATE SCIENTISTS 

Biennially the National Register of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel assembles data on the Nation's sGientiats, Among 
other things, the scientists report their type of employer. By 
tracing the same cohort of scientists from one time period to 
another mobility rates may be determined. Table 10 shows the 
employers of 45,165 doctoral scientists in 1960 and in 1962. 
The same cohort is traced further, with some loss of cases 
through nonresponse, from 1962 to 1964. The first panel of 
the table shows a loss rate of 9.12 percent over the 2-year 
period. The second panel, for the mobility between 1962 
and 1964, shows a loss of 5.56 percent. 

The 1960 to 1962 loss of doctoral scientists from educational 
institutions was repaired almost evenly by transfers into educa- 
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Table 10— Alobility of a Cohort of Doctoral Scientists into and out of 
Educational Institutions^ 1960-62 and 1962-64 



Employer 

1960 


Total 


Employer 1962 
Educational 
Institutions Otlicf 


Loss 

Rate 


Total 


45,165 


20,718 


24,447 


— 


Educational Institutions 


. 20,683 


18,796 


1,887 


,0912 


Other 


. 24,482 


1,922 


22,560 


— 


Employer 










1962 




Employer 1964 




Total 


. 34,673 


16,894 


17,779 


-- 


Educational Institutions 


16,004 


15,114 


890 


.0556 


Other 


. 18,669 


1,780 


16389 


■ 



Source: (Select CommUtee on Government Research, 1964-. 74) for 1960-62 
and unpublished data 1962-64, courtesy. National Register of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel, 1964, National Science Foundation. 



tional institutions from other sectors, a net gain of .0017. The 
exchange^ 1962 to 1964, however, was much more advanta- 
geous to the educational establishment, There was a net gain 
of 1,780 doctoral scientists, representing a net increase of 5.56 
percent in this exchange over the 2 years. 

The import of this is that the loss rate through mobility of 
doctorate scientists to employment in other sectors varies con- 
siderably over time. It cannot be assumed to be near zero, as 
Cartter assumed it to be (0.11 percent net loss) nor as Bolt, 
Koltun, and Levine assumed it to be (0.2 percent net loss) 
The mobility of educators is more volatile than this. To be 
properly accounted for, systematic, repeated collections of data 
are needed. In the absence of such information, recourse must 
be made to assess the consequences of assumed marginal param- 
eters, as was done in the preceding section. 



XI. FIRST EMPLOYMENT AFTER 
RECEIVING THE DOCTORATE 

The National Academy of Sciences annually collects in£or= 
mation on the first postdoctoral job of persons newly-awarded 
the doctorate degree. Both the type of employer, i.e.. Federal 
Government, college or university, elementary or secondary 
school, etc., are determined as well as the kind of activity of 
the job. The latter includes administration, research, teach- 
ing, fellowship, and so forth. Unfortunately for our purposes, 
the data are not presented for college and university by type 
of activity, and some of the available data (1968 and 1969) 
do not separate educational institutions into higher education 
and elementary and secondary educational institutions. Con- 
sequently, the percentages for 1967 and 1968 in table 11 are 
estinaates from the available data. 

It is reasonable to assume that not all new doctorates who 
are employed by colleges and universities engage in teaching. 
Similarly, not all doctorate teachers are in higher education. 
However, since only 5 to 6 percent of new doctorate positions 
are in elementary and secondary schools, one might assume 
that only 2 or 3 percent of all doctorates enter (or continue) 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools. Others are in 
research or administration in the precollege school systems. 

31 A- Canter, op. cit^, p, 74. 

oltun, and Levine, op. ciC, p, 921. 




By deducting 3 percent from the 1968 percentage of new doc- 
torates entering teaching, we arrive at an approKiniation of 50 
percent of new doctorates whose first postdoctoral job is teach- 
ing in higher education. This percentage is applied to the 
projection of doctorates (appendix table A5) to provide an 
estimate of new doctorates entering teaching in higher educa- 
tion. 



Table ll — First Postdoctoral Employer and 
Activity of Doctorates f 19SS^60 to 1968 





Type of Employer 
Colleee and 
Universi^ 


Type of Activity 
Teaching 


1958-60 


58% 


- 


196L63 


59% 




1962-63 ... 


= 


42% 


1964=66 ,„ 


61% 


45% 


1967 




52% 


1968 


58% 


53% 



Source: National Academy of Sciences (1967: pp, 82, 86) , (1968: p, 6) , and 
(1969: p. 6) , 1967 and 1968 are based upon veporls on the percent going into 
educational institutions, which include elementary and secondary. It was 
assumed that in 1967 and 1968 5 percent irere going into below college work, 
the percent reported for 1964-66. 



XII. AN ESTIMATE OF THE SUPPLY OF 
DOGTOBATES FROM THE NONACADEMIC 
SECTOR 



The supply of doctorates from university graduating classes 
is annually determined, as just described, and stands as a 
reliable estimate of the major supply of doctorate teachers. 
The number who transfer from nonacademic to academic em- 
ployment, however, is more difficult to estimate. There is no 
determination made for this aspect of higher education man- 
power, except that segment described in section 10 on the 
mobility of doctorate scientists. 

An attempt to estimate the number of doctorates trans- 
ferring from nonacademic to academic teaching assignments 
is presented in table 12. It rests upon the reported decrease 
in the percent of fulFtime senior instructional staff from 48.9 
percent in 1963^^ to 44.1 percent in fall 1966.-^^ It also rests 
upon the reported first postdoctoral teaching assignments of 
the doctorate graduating classes during the period 1964=66. 
This schedule, described in the notes to table 12, leads to a 
total of 32,040 doctorates added to the full-time teaching staff, 
only 22ilB8 of them coming from new doctorate graduating 
classes. The remainder, 9,902, then may be agsumed to have 
transferred from nonacademic sources or to have changed their 
activity to teaching, if they already were employ^ in colleges 
and universities. This is an average of B,400 annually. This 
average would seem to be a number one might reasonably 
expect at present to transfer from nonacademic to academic 
employment as teachers. Owing to the increasing annual in- 
crement to the population holding the doctorate degree, the 
doctorate transfers could be assumed to scale upward in the 
future. 



33 J. F. Rogers, op^ cit.^ p. IB. 

34 U.S. Office of Education, Numbers and Characteristics of Employees 



ctt.f p, 11. 
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Table IZ— Estimate of New FuWtime Senior Instructional Staff with Doctorate^ 1963-64 to 1966-67 



Fidl-timg From From 

Teaching Replace* Adui* Total Graduatiflg Other 

Doctors meats tioas Required daises Sources 



1963- 64 100,080 2.S69 7,950 10,519 6J20 3,999 

1964- 65 107,980 2,773 10,820 13,093 7,410 6,688 

1965- 66 118,830 3,038 6,630 8,668 8,208 460 

1966=67 123,930 _ „ _ = — 

Total 326350 - - 32,040 22,138 10,142 



Source and Procedurei The 1965=64 estimate of doctorates on the full-time senior insthictional staff is from Rogers 
(1967: 15) , which shows 48.9 percent doctorates. This percentage is applied to the estimate of full-time senior 
staff in 1963=64, as reported by USOE, Faculty and Other Professional Staff . . . (1966: 12, 13) . The 1966=67 estimate 
of doctorates is that reported by Beazley, instructor and above (USOE, Numbers and Characteristics of Employers . . . 
1969: 11) . All remaining cells in the table ^rcre calculated upon the basis of various rates. Replacements w'ere 
determined through the Rogers study, which shows a replacement rate of 0,02568 over the 1965 to 1969 period. 
Additions to the staff %vere scheduled proportional to the increment in full-time staff for those years, as estimated in 
USOE, Profections , , . (1969: 56) , The total required is the sum of the replacements and p.dditions. The National 
Academy of Sciences (1967: 86) reported 45 percent of new doctorates entering teaching during 1964=66; all were 
assumed entering college and universities, thus providing a slightly larger number of doctorates by perhaps 1 or 2 per- 
cent, owing to the small number remaining in elementary and secondary teaching. The last column was obtained by 
subtraction. 



XIII. THE SUPPLY-DEMAND BAJ..ANCE 

1£ 50 percent of each doctorate graduating class enter col- 
lege and university teaching, how much of the demand for 
doctorates remains to be satisfied by transfers from ether 
employment? By answering this question upon the basis of 
our assumptions, we may judge whether the pool of non- 
academic doctorate-holders will be adequate to fulfill the 
demand. 

Table 9 presents the demand scliedule for full-time staff 
under the three assumed replacement rates. The number of 
doctorates required depends upon the assumed percent of doc- 



torates on the full-time teaching staff. Three additional as- 
sumptions, then, may be made as follows: 

1. A continuation of the fall 1966 percent doctorates of 
44.1 percent as a constant condition; 

2. A gradual increase from 44.1 percent in 1966 to 50 per- 
cent in 1975; 

S. A gradual increase from 44,1 percent in 1966 to GO 
percent doctorates in 1975. 

These three additional conditions will now be evaluated 
under the three assumptions, A, B, and C, previously described. 

The numbers of doctorates required under the nine condi- 
tions are presented in table 15. 




Table IB— Doctorates among Full-time Senior Staff, Required under Three Conditions 



1. To Maintain 44.1% Doc- 2. To Increase to 50% 3. To Increase to 60% 

tors in folio wing year Doctors by 1P75-76 Doctors by 1975-76 



Doctorates required for the following year 





lA 


IB 


1C 


2A 


2B 


2C 


3A 


8B 


8C 


1966.67..,,.. 


8.8 


9.8 


14.1 


, 9.6 


11.8 


16.1 


14.1 


15.2 


19.6 


1967*68 


18,2 


14,4 


18.8 


16,4 


16.6 


21.9 


19.4 


20.6 


25.4 


1968-69 


6.6 


7.8 


12.7 


8.8 


10.1 


15.1 


13.1 


14.4 


19.9 


1969-70...... 


8.6 


9,9 


14.9 


11,2 


12.6 


17.8 


15.5 


16.9 


22.7 


1970-71 


8.3 


9.6 


14.8 


9.7 


11.2 


16.7 


14.5 


16.1 


22.S 


197U72...... 


.......... 8,9 


10.2 


15.7 


13.4 


14.9 


20.8 


25.6 


27.3 


34.0 


1972-73... 


11.4 


12.8 


18.4 


15.1 


16.6 


22.8 


21,6 


23,4 


S0.5 


1973*74,„„,„„.,., 


6.9 


7.4 


18J 


9,0 


10.7 


17.S 


14.6 


16.6 


24.4 


1974-76 


8.1 


9.7 


15.7 


12.1 


13.8 


20.6 


11.1 


13.2 


21.4 



Source and Procedure: The full-time senior staff needed for replacement and expansion, 
under the three assumptioni of replacement rates are shown in table 9. Assumption 1, 
above, would maintain 44.1 percent doctorates in the full-time senior staff* this is die 
observed percent of doctorates in fall 1966 (USOE, Numbers and Characteristics of Em^ 
ployers, .. ., 1969: 11). In determining the number of doctorates required, it was assumed 
that those retiring, transferring, etc., would possess the doctorate in the same proportion 
as the total fulbtime staff, that is, 44.1 percent. 

Assumption 2, above, would increase the percent of doctorates on the full-time staff from 
44.1 percent in 1966-67 to 50 percent in 1973-76, the percentage scheduled in equal annual 
increments. The procedure for determining required doctorates was the same as that used 
above, except that the percent of doctorates among those annually needed as replacements 
was assumed to be the same as the percent of doctorates on the staff for each year. 

Assumption 3, above, would increase the percent of doctorates to 60 percent by 1975'76, 
The procedure is the same as Assumption 2, with only the percenL of full-time staff with 
the doctorate being different. 



Table H-^Supply of Doctorate Teachers to Higher Education and the Number of Doctorates Required from All Other Sources to Fill the Demand 

Under Nme Assumed Conditions 





Supply of Doctorates 




Dgetorates Required from All Other Sources lo Fill Doctoral Demand under Various AssumptlotiS 




from Graduate Schools " 
New Doctorates into 
Teaching (Assuming 


l.To maintain 44.1% doctorate 
staffs tile following year 


2. To increase to 5C% 
doctors by 2975=76 


3. To increase to 60% 
doctors by 1975-76 


50%) 


lA 


IB 


1C 


2A 


2B 


2C 


3A 


3B 


3C 


1966=67 


10.3 


( 1-5) 


( 0-5) 


( m 


( 0.7) 


1.5 


5.8 


3.8 


4.9 


9.3 


1967-68 


11,6 


1.7 


2,9 


1.B 


8.9 


5.0 


10.4 


^.9 


9.1 


139 


1968-69 


............ 12.2 


( S-0) 


( 4.4) 


0.5 


( 3.4) 


( 2.1) 


2.9 


0.9 


2,2 


7.7 


1969-70.. 


13.8 


( 5-2) 


( 3.9) 


LI 


( 2.6) 


( 1^2) 


4,0 


1.7 


a.i 


8.9 


1970-71 


14.7 


( 6.4) 


( 5.1) 


0.1 


( 5.0) 


( s-s) 


2.0 


( 0.2) 


L4 


7,6 


1971-72 


16.2 


( 7.3) 


( 6.0) 


(0,5) 


( 2.8) 


( h3) 


4,6 


9,4 


11.1 


17.8 


1972-73 


............ 18.2 


( 6.8) 


(6.4) 


0.2 


( 8.1) 


( 1.6) 


4.6 


S.4 


5.2 


12,3 


1978-74. 


20.0 


(14.1) 


(12.6) 


(6.7) 


(11.0) 


C 


( ^-7) 


( 5-4) 


( 3.4) 


4.4 


1974-75 


21.5 


(18.4) 


(11.8) 


(5.8) 


( 9.4) 


( 7.7) 


( 0.9) 


(10.4) 


( 8-3) 


(0.1) 


1976-70. 


22.7 


— 


— 


““ 


— 






— 


— 


— 



Source and Procedure: The percent of each doctoral gradiiating class ciUcring first postdoctoral employment ^vith a college or university to teach is 
approximately 50 percent (see table 11) . The first colunin in the above table is one-half of the graduating doctorateSj actual and projecteil. The 
difference between these available graduates and the demand for college and iiniversity teachers, according to the several demand schedules, is presented 
in the remaining coluniiis. Numbers in parenthesis indicate a “surplus'’ o£ graduating doctorates. The “surplus” signifies that the percentage of doc- 
torate-holders on teaching staffs would increase over that assumed in the demand schedule. The “surplus” does not signify that they could not be 
absorbed into teaching in colleges and universities. 



Table 14 presents the supply of newly granted doctorates 
who may be expected to enter college and university teaching. 
Subtracting this supply from each of the nine demand sched- 
ules provides estirnates of the demand to be satis bed through 
transfer from other employment, from research work, from 
administration, etc. 

Under Assumption lA and IB, there appears to be no need 
to draw upon the nonacademic supply. Under Assumption 
1C, small numbers will be required to 1971, and after then the 
new academic production should adequately meet the demand. 

Under Assumption 2A and 2B, also, the academic output is 
sufficient after 1968. Under Assumption 2C, however, moderate 
requirements from the nonacademic sector would be annually 
required to 1978, and ther eafter the classes of newly awarded 
doctorates should prove sufficient to fulfill the demand. 

Under Assumption BA, SB, and 3C, however, the supply 
from new graduating classes appears to be less adequate. As- 
sumptions BA and SB would require an average annual trans- 
fer of 1,200 and 2,800, respectivelyi from nonacademic to aca- 
demic employment. In view of the evidence in section XII 
this objective would appear to be attainable. However, As- 
sumption BC would require an annual average of 9,100 trans- 
fers from nonacademic to academic employment. Unless 
academic salaries are made extremely attractive in reiation to 
nonacademic salaries, this demand would appear to be at the 
outside limits of the supply from nonacademic employment. 

Figures 2, 3, and 4 present these results graphically, with the 
demand as well as the supply accumulated annually. 



XIV* CONCLUSION 



The replacement rate and the aspiration al goal for quality 
of instruction make a real difference in determining the ade- 
quacy of the supply relative to demand for full-time senior 
teaching faculty in higher education. 

There is little question that the fall 1966 percentage of doc- 
O ‘ teaching staff (44.1 percent) can be maintained. 




t ■ i 0 



There appears to be fairly convincing evidence that the supply 
of doctorates is adequate to increase the percentage of full- 
time senior teaching staff to 50 percent by 1975. This per- 
centage can be reached sooner if the lower replacement rates 
prevail, but it can be reached by 1975, even under the condi- 
tion of a 6 percent replacement rate. In fact, under the low 
and medium replacement rates the supply appears to be suf- 
ficient to increase the percentage of doctorate teachers to 60 
percent by 1975. There is a serious question 'ibat this can be 
achieved, however, under the condition of the 6 percent re- 
placement rate. 

Perhaps the critical element, both in retention of staff and 
in attracting staff from nonacademic employment, is the rela- 
tion of teachers' salaries to those available to doctorates else- 
where. One approach to evaluating this is the relationship be- 
tween the median salary of Ph.D. scientists in colleges and 
universities and in Federal employment, as shown by the Na- 
tional Register data. If the parity attained in 1968 is main- 
tained or surpassed, one might expect a replacement rate of 
less than 6 percent to prevaiL This would lead to an increase 
in the quality of staff in higher education, as measured by the 
percentage of teachers with the doctorate degree. 

The National Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel 
provides one important indicator of the state of the system. 
Another indicator is available from the annual survey of doc- 
torates on the senior teaching staff, as shown in the Numbers 
and Characteristics of Employees in Institutions of Higher 
Education. The 1967 and 1969 data from this survey would 
provide verification of the assumptions, following the proce- 
dure set forth in table 12. 

A third indicator is available in the National Science Foun- 
dation series on science activities of colleges and universities. 
This provides a basis for determining the percentage of doc- 
torates on the staff for sderice fields. When the 1966 and 
1968 data are released a determination of trends in the per- 
centage of doctorates on science faculties may be made to ver- 
ify the assumed effect of parity of university salaries w4th 
Federal salaries. 
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Figure 2. Accumulated Demand for New Doctorate Teachers in Higher Education Under an Assumed Constant 44.1 Percent 
Doctorates on Full-Time Senior Staff, and New Doctorate Supply from Doctorate Graduating Classes. 






Figure 3, Accumulated Demand for New Doctorate Teachers in Higher Education Under an Assumed Gradual Increase from 
44.1 Percent to 50 Percent Doctorates on Full-Time Senior Staff, and New Doctorate Teacliers Supply from 
Doctorate Graduating Classes. 
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Figure 4. Accumulated Demand for New Doctrate Teachers in Higher Education Under an Assumed Gradual Increase from 
44. 1 Percent to 60 Percent Doctorates on Full-Time Senior Staff, and New Doctorate Teachers Supply from Doctorate 
Graduating Classes. 
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APPENDIX 

The Procedure for Projecting Degrees 

Degrees are projected here as a function of population and 
rates of attainment. While the details of this procedure are 
given in notes to the tables, the general approach may be 
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outlined as follows; 

L The U.S. Bureau of the Census estimates the population 
by age and sex as of July 1 of each year, and also projects the 
population into the future. These estimates for age« 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, and 25 for males and 20, 21, 22> and 23 for females 
were the population base used to estimate degrees. These 
ages were chosen because they include the principal part of 
the baccalaureate graduates, as shown by the data in table Al. 

2. The U,S. Bureau of the Census, through its Current 
Population Survey, obtains enrollment in college by years at= 
tended and by age and sex as of October of each year. These 
data are not always routinely published but were provided by 
the Census for the feurth year of college. 

3. The population enrolled as of October of each year was 
*'aged'‘ 9 months to the age distribution that would exist at 
the time of graduation in June. It was assumed that the birth 
month of the fourth year ccllege enrollment by age is the same 
as that of its original birth cohort. Births by month and year 
are recorded in Vital Statistics of the United States, X Natality 
and summarized in other pubL‘ cations.^® A percentage of the 



Porter, Richard C. "A Growth Model Forecast of Faculty Size and Salaries 
in United States Higher Education.” The Review of Economics and Htatis- 
tics, Vol. 47, May 1965, pp. 191-197. 

Q ames F. Staffing American College j and Universities. OE'-58028. 

TD l^igton, D.C.i U.S. Office of Education, 1967. 

• Mji3a5 



35 Computations for projections of degrees were made by William 
Thomas Ferrks, whose careEul attention to the details of the work I 
wish to acknowledge with appredatJon. 

30 Harry M. Rosenberg, Seasonal Variation of Births, United Siates, 
1933-63. NCHS Series 21, No. 9. Washington, D.C,: DHEW, National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1966, pp. 44^5. 
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population in each age was moved to the next higlier age. 
This provided the age distribution of the grcTcIuating .seniors 
for each year, 1962 tlirough 1968 (table Al) 

4. Four-year degrees— the procedure used to estimate them 
is described later, step No. 8=wcre distributed by age of the 
senior enrollment (table A2) . The percent of seniors of each 
age was multiplied by the total 4-year de^ees to produce an 
estimate of the 4-year degrees awarded at each age. Since the 
age range of senior enrollment is much gi eater than the 20 to 
26 years of age used in making the estimates, the ■■ends" of 
the age distribution were aggregated and assigned to ages 20 
and 25, respectively, for males and 20 and 23 for females. For 
example, in 1968, to the 20-years-of-age males were attributed 
approximately 4 percent of the 4-year degrees, some of them 
having been awarded at younger ages, and to the 25=year age 
males were attributed approximately 20 percent of the degrees, 
some of them having been awarded to older ages, up through 
age 54. 

5. Four-year degrees by single year of age and sex were 
divided by the population (as of July 1) of the respective 
age-sex category, thus producing a rate of 4-year degree attain- 
ment by age and sex for each year, 1962-1968, table AB. 

6. Rates of 4-year degree attainment by age and sex were 
regressed on time, 1962—1967. The regression equation was 
then used to calculate estimates for each year, 1969 to 1976. 
The basic assumption affecting the estimates of 4-year degrees, 
then, is that the arinu. ^ increment in the percentage of the 
population by age and sex which attained 4-year degrees dur- 
ing 1962 through 1967 will continue tlirough 1976. The as- 
sumption will be negated in the event of an extensive war, 
that is, one drawing large numbers away from college attend- 
ance, and it will be negated i£ educational resources are less 
available in relation to the demand than resources have been 
in the immediate past. See table AB, 

7. Estimates of degiees 1969 through 1976 were calculated 
by multiplying the projected rate of 4-year degree attainment 
by the projected population in each age and sex category. 
The resulting projections of degrees are presented in table A5. 



* A statistician with the U.S. Office of Education in a letter (November 
19, 1969) to the author has tiiade the following coinment on this method; 
“This tnetiiod would be an ideal one if degree data were available bv age 
of graduates; however, the age distribution of college seniors in October 
is estimated by Census, and it is assumed that graduates will have the 
same distribution after being aged 9 months. Census data indicate that 
the younger age groups tend to be full-time students while the older age& 
tend to be part-ti*nc students. Therefore, a greater percentage of the 
coriege seniors age 2 in October could tend to graduate the following 
June than those age (The pei'centage of those 20 and 21 years of age 
who are fulldime scudents is about two and one-half times as large as 
those 25 to 29 years of age.) I believe that the inaccuracies involved in 
making estimates of graduates by age outweigh any improvements in the 
projections of degrees obtained by this method. The estiioates in ti«hle AS 
-fluctuate widely, especially for men, and do not seem to indicate definite 
trends. This is probably due to the errors involved in making fitimates 
of graduates by age." 

With respect to the last conmient, some of it also may be dUs to errors 
in the Census Bureau estunates of single age population by sex; see Ferriss, 
1969, pp. 269“275. The comment continues; 

”AIso, aggregating the tails of the age distribution and assigning them 
to the specific age on each end of the distribution distorts :he distribution, 

Q iy when an unusually large or small population cohort is the age’’ 
ER4C *nd of the distribution." 

hfiiifiiiirnffTiaaa 



8. The procedure for separating degrees according to years 
required to attain them is described in this paragraph. In 
1960, all first level degrees, that is, bachelor*s and first profes- 
sional degiees, were reported in one category. However, dur- 
ing the years 1961 through 1965, first level degrees were sep- 
arated into those requiring 4 years and those requiring 5 or 
more years. Then, for the years 1966 and 1967 degrees requir- 
ing 4 and 5 years were reported together and those first pro- 
fessional degiees requiring 6 or more years were reported 
separately. In 1968, a separate report also was made for the 
first professional degrees requiring 6 or more years. 

These combinations of reports make it possible to identify 
the fields in which degrees are awarded for 5 years and for 6 
or more years of study. To separate degrees by year, it is only 
necessary to assume that the proportion of degrees by field in 
the 4- 5 ‘ and 6=year categories are relatively stable over time. 
Except for a few instances, which appear be reporting er- 
rors, degrees by field by year appear to fall into fairly con- 
sistent patterns, so that each field may be separated into 4- 5= 
and 6-year categories. 

Twenty-eight specialties were subdivided in this manner. 
They were; architecture, business and commerce general, ac- 
counting, business and commerce not elsewhere classified, edu- 
cation, engineering, chiropody, dentistry, hospital administra- 
tion, medicine, nursing* oct:upational therapy, optometry, 
osteopathy, pharmacy, publit health, veterinary medicine, 
health professions other, law, library science, religious educa- 
tion and bible, theology, religion all other, international rela= 
tions, industrial relations, public administration, social work, 
and sacred music. There was also a small residual of other 
fields. 

Table A4 illustrates the method used to derive estimates ot 
degrees by year. The information contained in the 1965 and 
1966 percentage distributions is combined. Foi example, 7,61 
percent (1966, for 6-year degrees) is subtracted from 74.92 
pei'cent (1965, .5 and 6 years) for the estimate of 67,31 percent 
(6 years) . 

In practice the aggregate containing the 2 years was sepa- 
rated into two parts, and the information used was based upon 
the most recent applicable year. For years 1962-1968, approx- 
imately 15 percent of degrees granted to males were estimated 
and approximately 3 percent of dep'ees granted to females 
were estimated. The separation of the 4- and 6-year combina- 
tion in 1966 and 1967 involved larger percentages of degrees. 

9. Total 4-year degrees, projected as described in the pre^ 
ceding paragraphs 6 and 7, were distributed by field according 
to the trends in the percentage distribution of the fields. For 
each major subject matter area 4-year degrees were expressed 
as a percentage of total 4-year degrees for each sex. The series 
for each field was then expressed as a linear regression on 
time, using the base period 1960 to 1968, except for four series 
which appeared to be curvilinear. In the latter cases, 2 or 3 
years were removed from the series to obtain linearity. The 
regression on time was then projected forward, 1969 through 
1976, To eliminate the disjunction between the last observed 
year (1968) and the first projected year (1969) , a constant was 
added to some series, thus effecting a smoother sequence. 

To force the resulting percentages to add to 100,0 percent, 
each projected percentage was multiplied by a constant, c, 
such that, 100.0 — c S pi, where c ^ 1 /S pi, and p represents 




the percentages derived from the recession. The product of 
these adjusted percentages and the estimated total 4=year de- 
grees provided 4-year degrees by field and sck. Table A5 pre- 
sents the 4-year degrees by field and sex, projected to 1976. 

10. Five-year degrees were expressed as a percentage of 4- 
year degrees one year earlier. The projection to 1976 was based 
upon the regression of this percentage on time. The same pro- 
cedure was used to project master’s degrees* with a 2-year time 
lag. Similarly, the projection of 6-year degrees was based 
upon 4-year degrees with a 2-year time lag. A 6-year time lag 
was used for projecting doctor's degrees. In each instance, 
the projections W’ere developed separately by sex. 

11. The 5-year de^ees in social work and library science 
presented a special problem because o^ the change in the rules 
for reporting the degrees. The estimate of 5-year degrees was 
pooled w'ith the master's degrees for these fields and the re- 
gression of their rate of attainment on time, with a 1-year lag, 
was developed by sex. 



12. In projecting master's degrees by sex, one-half the an- 
nual increment (b) was employed. This appeared more ap- 
propriate in view of the rapid increase in master's degrees in 
relation to the 4-year bachelor’s degrees 2 years earlier. Sim- 
ilarly, in projecting doctor’s degrees by sex, one-half the i.icre- 
ment (b) in the rate, as determined by observations over the 
past 6 years, was used in the equation to predict degrees to 
1976. The consequence of this adjustment was to reduce the 
1976 projection from the observed trend by 3,500 doctor's 
degrees, 



3T The staUitician with the U.S. Office of Education, previously men- 
tioned, rjfnmented upon this procedure, as follows: "Unless thei^ i$ 
some reason to believe that master’s and doctor’s degrees will not continue 
to increase as they have in the past, I see no reason for arbitrarny halving 
b (annual increment) . IE there is some reason for this trend not to 
continue, it should be stated, and various nonlinear trends should be 
looked at, such as log curves or log curves with asymptotes." 
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Table A1— S^fifors by Age and Se^i, Estimate^ 1962-69 

Cnousands) 

Age 







Total 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


over 


Male 


















June 

1962 - ■ ■■ - 




326 


12 


63 


95 


42 


29 


85 


1963 




390 


11 


68 


124 


71 


30 


86 


1964 




879 


12 


71 


121 


47 


42 


86 


1965 




424 


10 


76 


149 


51 


B9 


99 


1966 




52i 


24 


81 


148 


95 


38 


187 


1967 




52S 


21 


91 


165 


89 


39 


123 


1968 




563 


20 


116 


164 


88 


89 


1S6 


1969 » ... 




662 


26 


182 


255 


80 


38 


180 


Female 

1962 




182 


14 


60 


59 


14 


12 


23 


1063 




163 


IS 


S9 


62 


9 


3 


12 


1964 




272 


IS 


86 


107 


29 


9 


23 


1965. 




255 


13 


79 


121 


19 


10 


13 


1966 




279 


20 


76 


104 


85 


16 


29 


1967 




303 ’ 


23 


85 


121 


26 


IS 


36 


1968 . ... . 




^ S46 


26 


107 


118 


30 


15 


50 


1969 




439 


19 


109 


186 


44 


21 


CO 



Source aud Procedure: The U.S. Bureau of the Census provided the fourth year college enrollment by single year of age and sex for October preceding 
the year shown. Enrollment estimates come from the October Current Population Survey and are published in School Enrollment for each year 
in the P-20 series^ Current Popuiation Esthyiates. Enrollment by age was aged nine months, using the births by moni'h und year* as published in 
Vital Statistics of the United States^ Natality. 



Table A2— Four- Fear College Degrees Awarded by Age and Sex, Estimated, 1962-68 

(iii thousands) 



Age 





Total 


20 


21 


22 


21 


24 


25 and 

©VCf 


Male 

June 

1962... 


228,401 


8*407 


44,136 


66369 


29,424 


2C*309 


59*556 


1963 


239.088 


6,743 


41,700 


76,012 


43A18 


18,387 


52,723 




263,095 


8*341 


49,283 


83,988 


32,627 


29,154 


59,702 


1965 


279*722 


6,603 


50,136 


98,286 


33*657 


25,740 


65,300 


1966.......... 


289,875 


13,452 


44.703 


81*985 


52,878 


21,018 


75,839 


1907 


312*158 


12,639 


53,737 


97.547 


52,364 


23*218 


72,548 


1968 


346.746 


12,316 


71,603 


100,868 


53*884 


23*957 


84,051 


Female 

1962.... 


154*362 


11,872 


50,883 


50,049 


11,872 


10*173 


19,513 


196S 


171,831 


13,671 


62,015 


65,168 


9,456 


8*412 


12,609 


1964 


197.326 


18,064 


62,381 


77,616 


21,037 


6,532 


16,696 


1965 


213,230 


10,874 


66*052 


101,188 


16*884 


8*858 


10,874 


1966 


220*906 


16,764 


60J53 


82,348 


27,398 


12,506 


22*647 


1967 


235,935 


17,591 


66,214 


93,992 


20*303 


9*880 


27,778 


1968.... 


274*655 


20,638 


84.758 


93,904 


28,972 


11*906 


39*440 



Procedure; The percentage distributEon of graduating seniors by age and sex, table 1, were applied to total 4-year de^ees by sex* to produce the 
estimates shown in the above table. Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Tabis AB— Rates of 4-Year Degree Attainment by Age and Sex^ 1962 through 1967, a^id Projecied, 1968 Through 1976 



Age 



20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 



Male 

















006345 


.036266 


.037786 


.025856 


,018052 


.054489 


1963 


.004526 


.031424 


.062856 


.087711 


.016115 


.046740 





.005928 


.083052 


.063196 


.026700 


,025220 


.052233 


1965 


.004660 


.035532 


,065655 


.025230 


.020995 


,05629.3 


1966. 


.009540 


.031459 


.057940 


.035252 


.015720 


.061658 


1967.„„..„,„ 


006628 


.038030 


,068502 


.036928 


.016448 


.54174 


Projected 














1968 


.007780 


.03591 


.06660 


.03540 


.01660 


,05910 


1969 


.003216 


.03637 


,06776 


.03656 


.01606 


,06050 


1970 


.008654 


.03688 


.06894 


,03774 


.01551 


.06190 





009090 


.03729 


,07010 


.03890 


.01497 


,06330 


1972 


.009528 


.03775 


.07123 


,04C08 


.01443 


.06470 


1973.............. 


.009964 


.03821 


.07244 


.04124 


,01888 


.06610 


1974........ 


.................... .010400 


.03867 


.07862 


.04242 


.01334 


.06 /aO 


1975 




.03913 


.07478 


.04358 


,01280 


.06890 




................... .011280 


.03959 


.07596 


.04476 


,01226 


.07030 


Female 














1962 


009139 


.042367 


.043483 


.036232 






1963. 


.009332 


.047521 


.058947 


,026319 






1964 


.009446 


.042378 


.059158 


.036432 








.................... .007840 


.047554 


,058463 


,026623 








.011416 


.043254 


.059031 


.042122 






1967 


009488 


,047773 


.067185 


.041371 






Projected 














1968........ 


.01009 


.04727 


.07240 


.04107 






1969 


.01028 


.04787 


.07687 


.04290 






1970 


010^7 


,04847 


.08034 


.04473 






1971 


01061 


.04907 


,08431 


.04656 






1972 


01085 


,04967 


.08828 


.04888 






1973..., 


01104 


.05027 


,09225 


.05021 






:974 


01124 


.05037 


,09022 


.05204 






1975 


,01143 


,05147 


.10020 


.05387 






1976,„,„„„„....„..„., 


01162 


.05207 


.10420 


.05570 






Procedure: The rate 


of degree attainment, ¥, 


equals a plus bX, 


where X equals 1 (1962) , 


2 (1963) . . . Values for 


a and b were 


calculated using 



the least squares method on the years 1962 through 1967. 
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Table A4^-^lllustration of Method Used to Infer Degrees by Year, Architecture, Males 











Years 








Total 


4 


5 




4,5 


5,6 


6 


A. Degrees Reported 
















1965 


2,225 


558 








1,667 




1966.. 


2,496 








2,306 




190 


B. percent of Total 
















1965 


100.0 


25.08 








74.92 




1966.. 


100.0 








92J9 




7.61 


C, Assumed Distributions 
















1965 and 1966 


100.0 


25.08 


67.31 








7.61 


1965 






90.0 






100.0 


10.0 


1966.. 




27.0 


7B.0 




100.0 






D, Estimate 
















1965 


2,225 


558 


1,498 








169 


1966............... 


2i496 


623 


1,683 








190 



Procedure: The A section of the table comes from the USOE Earned Degree Conferred reports. The B section is the percentage distribution of the data 
in the A section. The C section shows the combination of the two distributions (1965 and 1966) and the percentages used to split the two combined 
years (5 and 6 in 1965, and 4 and 5 in 1966). The D section shows the distribution of degrees resulting from the application of the percentages in section C, 



Table Ab^Estimates and Projections of Earned Degrees, I960 to 1968, Actual, and J969 to 1976, Projected 



Academic 

Year 



4-Year 

( 000 ) 



1959^60 357.8 

1960-61 365.0 

1961“62 382.8 

196E^S.„...„..... 410.4 

1963- ^ 460.5 

1964- ^65. 493.0 

1965- 66 509.1 

1966- 67 548.1 

1967=68,. 621 .4 

1968- 69 670.6 

1969- 70,... 717.5 

1970- 71 734.5 

1971=72......„.......,....,„ 786.1 

1972=7S..,„„,.... 812.2 

1973- 74. 851.7 

1974- 7B.,,.,,,,,... 89B.6 

1975- 76,. 937.4 



S-Year 

( 000 ) 

7.2 
6.9 

7.6 

8.6 

9.2 

13.9 

15.0 

14.3 

15.5 

18.2 

20.6 

22.9 
24,6 

28.0 

29.9 
32.5 

35.3 



Idixed 

5-Year 

and 

Master's 

( 000 ) 

4d 

4.1 

4.4 

4.9 

5.6 
4.1 
7.8 

8.7 
10.0 

11.6 

13.8 

14.8 

15.8 
17J 

18.8 
20.5 
22.4 



Master’s 

( 000 ) 

74.0 
77.7 

84.1 
90.6 

100.0 

110.9 

132.9 

149.2 

167.2 

184.8 

213.8 

236.8 

257.2 
269.5 

296.4 
312.0 

333.4 



6 -Year 
( 000 ) 

26.3 
26.0 

26.4 

27.5 
28.0 
.29.2 

31.5 

32.5 

34.7 

36.7 

40.4 

42.7 

44.4 

45.1 

48.7 
49.0 

50.2 



Doctor’s 

(OOP) 

9.8 

10.6 

11.6 

12.8 

14.5 

16.5 
18.2 

20.6 

23.1 

24.3 
27.6 
293 
S2J 

36.4 
39,9 

43.1 
45.3 



Source: USOE Earned Degrees Conferred series was used as the basis for estimating degrees by years of study required; after 1969 projected. See 
accompanying description of procedures. 

Note: The 1975-76 projection may be compared with others, as follows: O.E., 1967: 36.9* O.E., 1969: 40.6; Camer-Farrell, 39.1 (Carter and Farrell. 1969: 
361) , ■ 
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Faculty Resources for Universal Higher Education 



by T. R. McConnell 

Center for Research and Development in Higher 
Education 

University of Calif ornia, Berkeley 



I. INTRODUCTION 

New times and new students require new educational pro- 
grams, even new institutions. Will they also require new 
teachers? Obviously, many more college teachers will be nec- 
essary. There is also reason to believe that we will need 
teachers with different interests; different attitudes toward 
students and their education; a more thorough knowledge of 
the interests, potential abilities, and cultural backgrounds of 
students; and more effective preparation for a wide range of 
teaching activities. Consider, first of all, the new students. 
Whom will we teach? 



II. THE ‘^NEW” STUDENTS 
Academic Ability 

There has been a dramatic increase in the proportion of 
high ability students who go to college. Table 1 compares 
the proportion of high school graduates at various levels of 
ability who entered college in 1953 and 196Q. Over this 7- 
ycar period, the percentage of high school ^aduates in the 
top quarter in ability who went on to college increased from 
48 to 80. The percentage in the second quarter grew from 
38 to 54. However, there was practically no change in coh 
lege-going among high school graduates in the lower half in 
ability. 

During the decade 1960-1970, the proportion of students 
in the upper half who went on to college probably increased 



Table l—Ability levels of students entering college, 1953 and 1960 
(in percentages) 





Ability levels 






Wolfle 

1953 


Talent 

1960 


Lowest quarter 








20% 

32 

38 


19 % 

32 

54 


Third quarter ...... 

Second quarter 








Top quarter 








48 


80 











k. F. Cross, The Junior College Student: A Research Description, 
N. J.: Educational Testing Service, 1968. 
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Still more. It is apparent, therefore, that the new student will 
come predominantly from the second, and particularly the 
third and lowest quartiles in academic ability. 

In a sense, of course, students from the second, third, and 
fourth quartiles of ability are not really new students. Many 
institutions will simply have many more of these high school 
graduates. However, the sheer number of students in the 
lower half of the ability distribution will force institutions 
to adapt their educational processes more effectively than in 
the past to the characteristics of these students. 

Many institutions, particularly 4=year colleges and uni- 
versities, have considered students of lesser academic ability 
to be expendable.^ The time is approaching, however, when 
these institutions will be under strong social pressure not to 
wash them out, but to offer them appropriate kinds of edu= 
cation, Sanford expressed this obligation as follows: 

We have to take our young people as they are. It is clear 
that large numbers of them are not -qualified,* owing largely 
to deprivations of the past, to enter existing pro^ams of 
education, that they are not in a good position to ‘benefit' 
from these programs. It is our task, then, to create pro= 
grams and institutions that they can benefit from. Educa- 
tion in our society today is a right. ^ 

In looking at the flow of high school graduates to college, 
one finds a hierarchy of institutions arranged according to the 
average ability of their entering classes. An early study of 
the diverse student bodies of American higher education 
showed, for example, that the range of mean freshman scho- 
lastic aptitude scores among institutions in a national sample 
was about as great as the range within which fell three-fourths 
of the individual freshman scores in the entire sample. It 
is this range in academic ability among the student bodies 
of colleges and universities that provides an open door to 
the ^aduates of American high schools. Among the more 
than 2,000 institutions, “. . . a man who gets rejected by one 
set of gatekeepers has a pretty good chance of finding another 
set who will let him by.” ^ 



1 It should be noted that there is only a modest correlation between 
general academic aptitude test scores and college achievement or persistmee. 
Not a few students in the broad middle range of aptitude will succeed. 
It should also be noted that the relationship between academic aptitude 
scores and various aspects of creativity is relatively low. For example, 
students with mediocre general aptitude test scores may prove to have 
considerable arti.stic talent. 

aNevitt Sanford, “Implications for Education and for Adjustment of 
Curricula to Individual Students/' pp. 40-^ in E. J. McGrath, ed. 
Universal Higher Education, New Yorki McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

3 Christopher Jencks, “Social Stratification and Higher Education," 
Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 38, Spring 1968, pp. 277-S16. 
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It should not be assumed, however, that because institu= 
tions may be scaled by the average academfr ability of their 
entering students, they all have essentially homogeneous fresh= 
man classes. Some institutions do select from a relatively nar- 
row range of ability. For example, the University of Cali- 
fornia^ except for certain programs for disadvantaged stu- 
dents, selects its freshmen from the highest eighth of high 
school graduates. 

Many, perhaps most, institutions, however, are much more 
heterogeneous. In the national study of flow from school 
to college referred to above, the most selective and the least 
selective institutions admitted students with fairly wide and 
comparable langes of scholastic aptitude test scores; both in- 
stitutions had a difficult problem of adaptation to individual 
differences. 



Intellectual Predisposition 

Diversity iii academic ability, as expressed in academic ap= 
titude test scores or high school achievement, is not the only 
aspect of heterogeneity which teachers need to take into ac- 
count. Students also vary enormously, both among and 
within institutions, in interests and motivations, social and 
cultural backgrounds, and career expectations. Many of the 
"new students*' will have a limited motivation for formal 
"academic" education, will show little interest in ideas, and 
will be conventional and dependent rather than flexible and 
autonomous in their thinking. 

A scale of "Intellectual Predisposition," weighted heavily 
with such attributes as interest in intellectual and cultural 
pursuits, openness to new ideas, and independence of thought, 



Figure 1. Percentages of Various Groups of Students Scoring in Each Third on the Intellectual Predisposition Scale. 
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has been devised to measure the intellectuality of college stu- 
dents. A recent study showed that 59 percent of the students 
who entered 4-year colleges were in the top third on this In- 
tellectual Predisposition Scale. Only 36 percent of those who 
went to junior colleges scored at the same level. The dis- 
tribution in three types of institutions and among students 
who did not go on to college is shown in figure 1. 

Some institutions attract a large number of students who 
are intrinsically interested in ideas, who are motivated toward 
high academic achievement, and who can pursue their educa- 
tion with a high degree of self-direction. Other institutions 
draw heavily from the pool of students characterized by 
pragmatic rather than intellectual interests and goals. Many 
institutions draw student bodies even more diverse in these 
respects than in conventional measures of academic aptitude. 
For example, in one highly selective college studied, more 
than half the students were in the highest third on the In- 
tellectual Predisposition Scale, while in an "open door col- 
lege" only 5 percent were at that level. The study noted that 
students who differ substantially in intellectual predisposi- 
tion may be expected to respond differently to curricular em- 
phases and teaching styles.^ 

Vocational Motivation 

The primary goal of many, probably most, students now 
in college is to prepare for a vocation. This is especially 
true of a large proportion of junior college students. It has 
been shown that they have a more practical orientation to 
college and to life than students in 4-year institutions, that 
they are interested mainly in applied curriculums, and that they 
believe their future satisfactions will come from business and 
financial success.-^ 

Nevertheless, a national study by Trent and Medsker of 
high school graduates has shown that those who had voca- 
tional plans . . turned out to have made unrealistic apprai- 
sals of their ability, the requisite training for vocations for 
which they were attracted, and the availability of the kinds 
of jobs they had in mind.” ^ These deficiencies pose difficult 
and important problems of educational and vocational gui- 
dance. 

Generally speaking, students whose primary motivation for 
going to college is vocational have relatively low scores, i.e., 
in a pragmatic direction, on the Intellectual Predisposition 
Scale. Figure 1 shows that nearly 40 percent of the students 
who entered special schools of secretarial training, electronics, 
and so forth, were from the lower third of high school grad- 
uates on the Intellectual Predisposition Scale, and more than 
40 percent were from the second third. These are even 
greater proportions than in the case of the 2-year colleges. 
However, such students are not unknown in 4-year institu- 
tions. According to a study by Cross, between 10 and 15 
percent of these schools were from the lowest third and more 



than 25 percent from the second category." There is no rea- 
son to believe that the new students will be any less moti- 
vated vocationally than today's high school graduates. 

Cultural Background 

Many of the new students will come from limited social 
and cultural backgrounds. The Trent and Medsker study 
noted that three out of every four students from professional 
families entered college, compared with but one in four from 
homes of semiskilled and unskilled workers. Among grad- 
uates with fathers in professional or managerial occupations, 
nearly 60 percent who were in the lowest 40 percent of the 
ability distribution went to college; v hereas, among the grad- 
uates whose fathers were in semiskilled and unskilled occu- 
pations, only about 40 percent who were in the upper 40 
percent of the ability distribution matriculated.^ 

Those from low socioeconomic levels who do go to college 
may be seriously handicapped by the cultural limitations of 
their homes, although those who surmount social and eco- 
nomic handicaps may be students who have sought out books, 
attended lectures, visited museums, and exchanged ideas with 
their intellectual peers. In any event, the new students will 
come predominantly from culturally limited home and com- 
munity backgrounds. 

Students from severely disadvantaged homes may be es- 
pecially handicapped by poverty of ideas, limitations of lan- 
guage, paucity of educational and vocational models, and lack 
of parental encouragement. The simple fact is that we have 
not yet succeeded in oftsetting to any great degree the de- 
pressive effects of cultural and educational impoverishment 
on either educational motivation or achievement. Added to 
these deprivations in many cases is emotional resentment 
against the people and the conditions which the disadyan^ 
taged conceive to be responsible for their situation. Special 
efforts will be necessary to reach the disadvantaged. As Clark 
Kerr put it in his Lowell Lecture on April 1, 1968: 

These people are separated from the world of learning by 
barriers of geographic distance, cost, earlier school prepara- 
tion, motivation, sometimes even the most basic lack of 
familiarity with the advantages of a college education. We 
cannot wait for them to come to us. It is now time=and 
past time— for us to go to them, for our sake as much as 
for theirs. 

Kerr then went on to quote this eloquent comment by then 
U.S. Commissioner of Education Harold Howe II: 

Think what could happen in this country if 70 perceu;: 
of the youngsters from our most disadvantaged neighhor- 
hoods went to college. What a revolution! For our mid- 
dle-class youngsters, college is, by and large, more of the 
same. For ghetto youngsters it is a dramatic change, the 
discovery of the possible— not a plateau but a peak, not a 
view but a vista. Symbolically (if not always actually) col- 
lege is for them the elimination of restrictions on oppor- 
tunity, the opening at the end of the tunnel of genera- 
tions.^ 
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All these are die new students, students from the lower half. 
What kinds of faculty can cope with the range of character- 
istics, potexitialities, and deprivations which these students 
exemplify? 



III. FACULTY BACKGROUNDS AND 
ATTITUDES 

It has been said that campuses are often more unprepared 
for the disadvantaged student than the student is unprepared 
for the campus, and consequently, that colleges and universi- 
ties ask disadvantaged students to change in far greater de- 
gree than educators have been willing to change their in- 
stitutions, Colleges and universities are not only unpre- 
pared for the especially disadvantaged and deprived students, 
but they are also ill-adapted in many ways to the education 
of students in the “lower halP' of academic ability, cultural 
background, and vocational aspirations. 



Socioeconomic Background 



The unreadiness of institutions to cope with the charac- 
teristics and needs of highly diverse student bodies is due in 
no small part to the backgrounds, attitudes, and aspirations 
of college and university faculty members. One would ex- 
pect that college teachers’ educational philosophies and their 
understanding of students would be related, in some degree 
at least, to their own socioeconomic backgrounds. In eight 
diverse colleges and universities studiea by Parsons and Platt, 
the fathers’ occupations of nearly two-thirds of the faculty 
members were in executive, professional, and entrepreneurial 
fields,!® Only a quarter had fathers in unskilled and skilled 
occupations. The institutions in the study were grouped by 
level of internal differentiation. The highly differentiated 
ones included a relatively large number of independent op- 
erative units perceived as autonomous from each other by 
faculty members. (There was a positive relationship between 
degree of differentiation and quality as measured by conven- 
tional academic standards.) In the highly differentiated 
schools, 26 percent of the faculty who had entered the aca- 
demic profession before World War II were from the families 
of executives and professionals, but 36 percent of those who had 
entered the profession within the last 10 years came from 
the same background. In the medium level schools, how- 
ever, the percentage of faculty whose fathers were in execu- 
tive or professional classes dropped from 35 to 24. Thus, 
teachers from labor class backgrounds comprised a reduced 
proportion of the faculties at the highly differentiated insti- 
tutions, but an increased proportion at the medium level 
schools. Even in the latter, however, only 26 percent of the 
faculty came from the unskilled and skilled categories. 

Two of the institutions in question were urban universities 
which were relatively unselective, which attracted many part- 
time students, and which had a strong vocational orientation. 
This is the kind of institution which a large proportion of 
the “nev/ students” will attend. Unless the faculty "mix” in 
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these institutions changes greatly, the students will be taught 
by faculty members most of whom have lacked any significant 
contact with their students* social and cultural backgrounds. 
They will be particularly ignorant of the communities, the 
homes, the attitudes, and the aspirations of the ethnic minori- 
ites. They will have had limited experience in the vocational 
world which many students will enter— the technical and 
semi professional occupations, the skilled trades, the crafts 
and the service industries. Consequently, they will find it 
difficult to relate formal learning to the experiences and 
problems of the low^er socioeconomic classes and of ethnic 
minorities. They may be inept in relating general education 
to vocational studies, a relationship which must be explored 
if students w^hose interests are primarily vocational are to 
secure a broader educational experience which will enrich 
their personal lives and enable them to contribute to the 
regeneration of the cities. 

Faculty Friendship Patterns 

The continuing isolation of faculty members from the work- 
ing class, or for that matter, from other social and economic 
groups, is reflected in their friendship patterns. 

According to the study of faculty members by Parsons and 
Platt, 53 percent of the teachers in highly differentiated in- 
stitutions reported that they had only academic friends; 
friends only among academics and professionals comprised 
the associations of 80 percent. In schools with a medium level 
of internal differentiation, only 15 percent of the faculty 
members had friends primarily in white-collar and blue- 
collar occupations, and nearly 70 percent confined their 
friendships to academics and professionals.!^ 

Thus, faculty members in most institutions live segregated 
lives so far as their contacts with the society at large are con- 
cerned. Such segregation may be expected to color their 
social and cultural attitudej* and make it difficult for them 
to establish close personal velationships with their students. 
The term "effective scope” was invented some years ago to 
characterize the extent and richness of people’s meaningful 
worlds, “What we call the effective scope of a man’s world,” 
it was said, “characterizes , . . what he perceives, what he has 
contact with, and what he reaches for through his interest 
or his expectations.” The term “effective scope” may be ap- 
plied to the breadth and differentiatiem of educational op- 
portunities. It may be applied to the interests, cultural 
back^ounds, and aspirations of students. And it may be ap- 
plied, as well, to the range of faculty members’ experiences 
and associations with individuals and groups from all levels 
and classes of the larger society. Although we have few data 
on the extent of faculty members’ differentiated perception 
of the world and the people who live in it, we may infer 
that the particular backgrounds from which they come and 
the persons with whom they associate have given many of 
them a limited “effective scope” on which to judge the rele- 
vance of postsecondary education to the great band of stu- 
dents to be served, and a limited experimental base on which 

ii ibid, 
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to build a truly universal higher education. The social ori- 
gins and social orbits of the great majority of these college 
and university teachers, and the images of institutional pres- 
tige widely held by the profession, support elitist attitudes 
toward students, institutions, and kinds of educational pro- 
grams. 

Attitudes of Junior College Faculties 

More than any other one institution, the community junior 
college exemplifies the American commitment to unive sal 
higher education. It offers a variety of academic and voca- 
tional programs. It enrolls full-time and part-time students. 
It provides an opportunity for students to make up educa- 
tional deficiencies. Its doors are usually open to all high 
school graduates and often to adults who have never com= 
pleted high school. It emphasizes student counseling. It 
serves its community in many ways. Nevertheless, the faculty 
members of these institutions by no means unanimously ap- 
prove all these functions. 

In a recent national survey of junior colleges conducted 
at the Center for Research and Development in Higher Edu- 
cation at Berkeley, faculty members were asked to say wheth- 
er they felt certain types of educational programs were '*es- 
sential," “optionar’ or “inappropriate'* for the junior col- 
lege generally.i-5 

Most of the respondents considered it essential for the col- 
lege to offer specialized education to prepare students for 
technological health, business and related occupations. How- 
ever, only half the faculty members deemed it essential to 
offer specialized education for skilled and semiakilled workers 
in building trades, auto mechanics, and business. This is sig- 
nificant, for if 2-year colleges are to admit high school grad- 
uates over virtual iy the full range of general academic ap- 
titude, some students presumably will find their vocational 
outlets in these occupations. ApproKimately one=fi£th of the 
respondents indicated that specialized programs of less than 
2 years duration were essential, and a fourth of them con- 
sidered such programs inappropriate. 

Data were available for 57 well-established junior colleges 
and two new ones. That some change in faculty attitudes 
has taken place is suggested by the fact that whereas only 
about half of the faculty in the older institutions considered 
remedial courses for junior college entrants with deficient 
academic records essential ^ two-thirds of those in the two new 
institutions so considered tliem. On another item, however, 
liberalized attitudes were not so apparent. In spite of the 
fact that many of the institutions would ha^^e considered them- 
selves to be community colleges, only 17 percent of the re- 
spondents indicated that college staff and students should 
actively participate in community studies, and 20 percent be- 
lieved that such participation would be inappropriate. 

No doubt that attitudes of junior college faculty members 
toward a wide range of students and programs would be more 
favorable than those of faculty members in 4-year institutioiis. 
Nevertheless, many junior college teachers aspire to positions 
in institutions which carry greater social and educational pres- 
tige. Some 44 percent of the faculty members in the estab- 
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lished junior colleges said they would prefer to teach in a 
4-year college or university, and a still greater proportion, 57 
percent of those in the two new institutions expressed this 
desire. 

The source of junior college faculty members may be chang- 
ing. Before assuming their present positions, 33 percent of the 
staff of the 57 established junior colieges had experience in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools. In the two new institutions, how- 
ever, only 22 percent had come from elementary or secondary 
schools. In the older institutions, more than a third of the 
faculty had come directly from graduate schools or 4-yeai’ 
colleges and universities. In the two new institutions, 41 
percent had come from these two sources. While data from 
two new institutions are not sufficient to establish a trend, 
it seems probable that, in the future, junior colleges will re» 
cruit a smaller proportion of their faculties from the lower 
schools. As more and more teachers go directly to junior col- 
leges from the graduate schools, and as these institutions 
become firmly established as parts of the system of higher 
education rather than traditionally as extensions of the sec- 
ondary school, the attitudes of the staff may charige. Some 
of the k.ss academic values, functions, and programs of the 
junior colleges may become increasingly precarious. This 
suggests— and in fact many other factors which cannot be dis- 
cussed here also indicate— that if the community college be- 
comes less hospitable to students of low or medium academic 
ability and to vocational curriculums, especially at the skill 
or craft level, other institutions will be established to assure 
widespread postsecondary education. 

The “Pecking Order"' 

The constant threat to universal higher education, which 
requires highly diversified educational institutions and edu- 
cational programs, is the tendency to emulate prestigious col- 
leges and universities. It has often been said that many in- 
stitutions would prefer to be pale reflections of prestigious 
models than ones effectively accomplishing different and per- 
haps more limited objectives. The same presumably is true 
of faculty members. Parsons and Platt have observed that 
institutional prestige is highly correlated with high salaries, 
light teaching loads and opportunity to do research. Certain 
faculty associations in the California State College system, for 
example, are pressing for a 9-hour teaching load for under- 
graduate courses and a 6-hour load for graduate teaching, 
salaries comparable to those in the University of California, 
and funds and released time for research. There probably 
is no such real yearning for research, since studies have shown 
that 86 percent of those who earn the doctorate never publish. 
But the high image of the academic man is the one who 
secures large research grants, directs, a bevy of research as- 
sistants, enjoys a large travel account, reads papers at pro- 
fessional meetings, and publishes articles in scholarly journals- 

Facuity members seem always to be looking for the es- 
calator. The junior college teacher wants to move to a 4-year 
institution. The undergraduate teacher wants to teach grad- 
uate students. The teacher thinks he wants to become a 
researcher. And both in myth and in truth, the researcher 
has reached the pinnacle of prestige and, more often than not, 
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the peak of salary, although his published research inay be 
relatively routine and unimaginative. 

Furthermore, prestige is attached to a certain kind of re- 
search. It should be “pure’* rather than applied. It should take 
place in the university, not in the community. Kerr observed 
recently that “There is a strange conviction prevalent among 
some faculty members that work on local city problems is of 
lower quality than work on problems of the Nation or of some 
other part of the world/' ^ ‘ 



New Rewards Needed 



I’he great need in universal higher education is for teachers 
^teachers who can teach effectively, and teachers ivho can 
adapt their methods and their courses to a wide range of 
student interests, abilities and careers. But teachers com= 
mitted to teaching will be in short .supply until educational 
institutions revise their systems of sanctions and rewards. 
It has been properly asserted that the status of faculty mem’ 
bers committed primarily to teaching . , must be at least 
equal to that of faculty who are interested primarily in re^ 
search, and this equal status must be reinforced by the only 
means that is effective in American society— equal, if not 
superior, pay/' 

It should be remembered that the profession itself largely 
determines the sanctions for faculty service in colleges and 
universities. The standards vary from institution to institu- 
tion. In institutions which are “on the make/' “scholarly 
publication” is likely to be the necessary qualification for ap- 
pointment and advancement. In certain major universities, 
research is valued far above teaching. At the University of 
California at Berkeley, for example, it is almost impossible 
to secure tenure and advancement in rank or salary without 
a record of scholarly publication. In that institution, the 
number of faculty members who have been advanced on evi- 
dence of distinguished teaching in lieu of scholarly publica- 
tion could probably be counted on the fingers of one hand 
over a 10-year period. In many institutions it will take strong 
pressure from students, administrators, and even governing 
boards to restore teaching as a career and excellence in teach- 
ing not only as qualification for advancement, but for the 
highest remuneration. 

In a recent study of faculty incentive systems, faculty mem- 
bers at six diverse colleges and universities were asked to 
appraise criteria for promotion and salary increases. In the 
total sample, 92. percent said that “effectiveness as a teacher'* 
should be either “quite” or “very important/' A total of 
63 percent said that research and scholarly activity should he 
quite or very important. At five of the schools, the faculty 
indicated that teaching should be more importan?; than re- 
search. At the State university, it was said that research 
should he about equal with teaching in importance. 

However, when asked how important they thought each of 
the criteria actually was in their institutions, only 38 percent 
reported that teachmg effectiveness was quite or very impor- 
tant, and 34 percent said it was either not or only somewhat 
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important. The authors of the research report observed, "This 
wide discrepancy between the preferred and perceived value at- 
tached to such a central activity suggests widespr/ ad faculty 
dissatisfaction with the underemphasis placed upon teaching 
in the incentive system.”^^* 

At each school except the State university, the faculty indi- 
cated that research and scholarly activity should be more im- 
portant than they thought they actually were. At the State 
university, the faculty considered rc*;earch to be as important 
as they thought it should be. 

The incentive system in all types of institutions should 
provide rewards for innovations in meeting the needs af 
“lower half” students as well as those of higher academic 
ability and cultural background; devising means of measuring 
potentiality in other ways than by conventional verbal kinds 
of interests and aptitudes, some of which otherwise would 
have never been suspected; devising curriculums for general 
education related to, rather than separate from, vocational 
curriculums; and inventing ways of leading students from 
current interests and immediate activities to deeper values 
and more systematic learning. 

Adequate rewards for effective teaching should do much to 
strengthen undergraduate education. But “new teachers” are 
needed to meet the needs of the **new students/' Many 
teachers are needed from backgrounds which are now under- 
represented in college faculties. More teachers are needed 
who think of education as the means to the full development 
of the individual student. More teachers are needed who 
will subscribe to the following educational philosophy, cited 
in the Report o7i the Student in Higher Educatiom 

Our basic assumption is that the college i$ a major agent 
in promoting the personality development of the young 
adult. Whether it realizes it or not, the college has a 
major effect upon the development of the whole human 
personality for the student between the ages of 17 and 25. 
Moreover, the young person becomes what he becomes not 
only because of what he hears in the ciassrocm and not even 
mainly because of what he hears in the classroom. His 
interaction with teachers, his encounter with the social 
structure of the college administration, tire friendship 
groups in which he becomes integrated, the values he ac= 
quires from student culture, the atmosphere of flexibility or 
rigidity which permeates the school environment, the play- 
fulness or the seriousness, the ‘practicality’ or the ‘spontane- 
ity’ of operative educational goals of his college— all these 
have an immense . . . impact on the evolution of the young 
person's self view and world view, on his confidence and 
altruism, on his mastering of the nc'eds for identity and 
intimacy.^' 

IV, RECRUITMENT AND PREPARATION 
OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 

New Sources of Faculty Supply 

Where can prospective teachers who are as interested in 
student development as in formal learning be found? Many 

15 J. G. Gaff and R, C. Wilson, "Tlic Reiadonship Between Professors* 
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people have suggested that members of the Peace Corps should 
be feiiited to that kind of college teaching* Sanford has proposed 
that staff members who are now engaged in counseling and 
other phases of student personnel programs should be re- 
cruited for teaching in institutions concerned with individual 
development. Faculty members may be recruited from the 
professions and semiprofessions and from industry, and given 
crash programs of orientation and training in teaching, 

A recent study showed that more than half of the faculty 
members engaged in teaching career subjects in 27 2-year 
colleges in New York State came from business or other non- 
teaching employment, Fihieen percent of the faculty who 
were teaching transfer courses also came from these sources. 
Not a few such faculty members may be more effective in 
organizing courses for the purposes of general education than 
those V, ho h.. ve more conventional academic backgrounds. 

A special effort should be made to recruit faculty or future 
faculty members from minority groups. These prospective 
college teachers should be identified as undergraduates, guided 
into postgraduate programs of preparation for teaching in 
technical institutes, community colleges, and 4-year institu- 
tions, and given stipends that will prepare them for teaching 
employment in the shortest possible time. Recruitment from 
minority groups should simply be a part of a comprehensive 
recruitment ol: prospective college teachers among under- 
graduates who are interested in students and teaching. One 
consequence of the ferment in higher education is an apparent 
increase in such students,^® coupled with stipends explicitly 
designated for prospective faculty members more interested 
in teaching than research. These stipends should be financed 
by large foundation grants and Federal appropriations over a 
5“ to 10-year period. 

If prospective college teachers could be identified, recruited, 
and supported, where could they find programs designed pri- 
marily for teachers rather than primarily for researchers? 
Such programs, for the most part, are still to be established. 



Teaching Assistantships 

One of the perennial subjects in higher education is the 
preparation of college teachers through the university teaching 
assistantship. A study made in 1967 by Koen and Ericksen 
turned up 450 graduate institutions which listed courses or 
programs for assisting beginners in the art of college instruc- 
tion.i® Four-fifths of these programs were for students work- 
ing for the doctor of philosophy degree. Other institutions 
offered the degree of master of arts, master of philosophy, or 
a specialist degree especially designed to prepare junior college 
and undergraduate teachers. 

However, in an assessment of pro^ams for the preparation 
of college and university teachers, Heiss found little evidence 
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that the high rhetoric describing these programs was accom- 
panied by carefully devised means of exploring educational 
purposes, understanding students, devising curri :ulums rele- 
vant to purposes and to students, and acquiring skill and 
versatility in stimulating and guiding learning."^ Forty per- 
cent of the teaching assistants reported that they had been 
given msufficient guidance. This lack of assistance is espe- 
cially unfortunate since teaching assistants are usually raw 
recruits, i.e., first-year graduate students. The best of these 
students are often drawn off into research assistantships and 
their places are filled by more neophytes. 



New Programs Essential 

Even if there were mo?;e widespread and effective efforts to 
make the teaching assists ntsliip in major universities a useful 
preparation for college teaching, the great body of college 
teachers would still be ill-prepared to work with great num- 
bers of students, to teach in new kinds of institutions, and to 
participate in new kinds of courses and novel educational 
pro^ams. Only new plans of preparation will produce 
teachers who can measure up to new educational demands. 
Here are some suggested characteristics for possible programs: 

1. The programs should be organized on a university-wide 
basis, rather than departmen tally sponsored. Departments 
are usually resistant to interdisciplinary courses, yet such 
courses need to be devised not only for general education, but 
also for many fields of concentration, such as urban studies. 
Furthermore, departments av\ ordinarily more concerned 
about preparing specialists an researchers than broadly 
gauged undergraduate teachers, hher should the prepara- 
tion of college teachers become tli. major responsibility of 
schools or departments of educati which, however, might 
participate in university-wide i^rogiriiTia 

2. A new doctoral degree for college teachers is not abso= 
lately essential, but probably highly desirable. The Center's 
survey showed that there is growing facultv support for such 
a degree. Heiss reported that in her su ..y of 1,600 faculty 
members, representing 12 academic ficids and 10 of the best 
p^aduate institutions, n' >re than a third favored the intro- 
duction of the teaching doctorate. The University of Cali= 
fornia at Berkeley has established a Ph.D. degree in mathe- 
matics, science, and education designed for future teachers in 
junior colleges and undergraduate institutions. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois has announced Doctor of Literature and 
Doctor of Chemistry degrees, including a teaching internship 
which may be taken outside the University, especially for 
prospective college teachers. 

3. If a special university-wide program to prepare college 
teachers is established, with or without a new degree, it 
should be interdisciplinary rather than departmental. Not 
many models of interdisciplinary doctorates exist. Soma years 
ago, several universities introduced divisional doctoral degrees 
in the social sciences, Few have survived. Of those still in 

20 A. M. Heiss, “The Preparation o£ College and University Teachers.*’ 
Berkeley: Center for Research and Development In Higher Education 
(tninieographed) . Included in a report of the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education on The State of the Education Professions^ to be published by 
the U,S, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 
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existence, the ones at the University of Chicago and Syracuse 
University are outstanding. Syracuse has been notably suc- 
cessful in producing college teachers in the social sciences. 

4, Programs for the teaching doctorate should include a 
substantial professional component. Formal courses in higher 
education may be professionally useful, but they may be less 
effective than direct experience. This experience might take 
the form of an internship, participation in a wide range of 
institutional and community activities, and observation of 
educational innovations. 

Prospective college teachers should invest i^te work-study 
programs, methods of independent study, computerized and 
programed instruction, and other modern educational tech* 
nologies. They should observe or devise methods of coordi- 
nating field work with campus study or of alternating periods 
of formal study and community projects. They should explore 
the feasibility of adapting to American institutions the alter- 
nation of work periods with formal study, somewhat after the 
manner of the sandwich courses offered by the English tech= 
nicai colleges and technological universities. 

Prospective college teachers should also familiarize them- 
selves at firsthand with innovations in instruction, such as 
panel teaching of interdisciplinary courses, student-led dis- 
cussion groups, group tutorials combined with large lecture 
sections, freshman-sophomore as well as junior-senior seminars 
based on students’ special fields of interest, the use of special 
informants from minority groups or community agencies, and 
methods of building ties between the campus and the city. 

Future college teachers should observe innovations in organ- 
ization, such as colleges within colleges, including those em- 
phasizing particular interests such as ethnic studies or urban 
problems, or particular academic fields such as the social 
sciences. They should discover the possibilities in cluster 
colleges, such as those at the University of the Pacific in Cali- 
fornia, or the Santa Cruz campus of the University of 
California, not only for educational innovations, but for new 
patterns of community governance. They should observe the 
activities of learning-living units which include residence halls, 
faculty offices, and classrooms designed to encourage close 
personal relationships between students and factdty. 

Through observation and/or participation, prospective 
teachers should make a special effort to acquaint themselves 
with methods of preparing disadvantaged students for college 
work. They should see special programs organized coopera- 
tively between colleges and secondary schools. They should 
observe special summer programs preceding college admission, 
and remedial projects for college students. 

Both prospective college teachers and those already in 
service should participate in such projects as the federally = 
supported program for youth to teach teachers about ghettos. 
Twenty urban junior college teachers, both black and white, 
from across the country, took part in the summer of 1969 in 
a 4-week prop-am at the City College of San Francisco, in 
which 20 blacks from four of the city's ghettos tutored the 
faculty members on life in black families and black commimi- 
ties. As described by one of the members of the Mission 
Rebels, a self-help organization of underprivileged youth 
which participated in the project, each of the tutors took one 
teacher in tow for 1 week. They spent every afternoon in the 
' Q where the tutor lived, and, as reported in the San 
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Francisco Chronicle^ Jwly 7, 1969, “whatever that kid nor- 
mally does, that's what the professor is going to do/' The 
young leader went on: 

Let's say some kid gets arrested. Well, the professor 
knows what the constitution says and what the laws say 
about civil rights and getting bail, but this time the pro- 
fessor Tvill see for himself what really happens. Or, how 
long does it take to get someone who is injured into a 
hospital? 

The teacher education jDrogram should set aside a definite 
block of time for such experiences as those previously noted. 
One institution, or even one community, may not supply a 
desirable range of opportunities for observation and partici- 
pation, but many possibilities should be available within a 
reasonable distance of the training center. Large-scale financial 
support will be necessary to make full use of the available 
resources. 

5. Internships in college teaching (except for teaching 
assistant ships, which really do not qualify) are now seldom 
offered, but they should be integral parts of special programs 
for the preparation of undergraduate teachers. 

The University of California recently announced the in- 
auguration of a cooperative internship program designed to 
recruit into community college teaching candidates of out- 
standing potential who are committed to teach the broad range 
of community college students, particularly the educationally 
disadvantaged. The program has three phases. The first is 
a preservice institute held at the University in Berkeley during 
the summer for an intensive introduction to the characteristics 
of students, the purposes of the college and problems of in- 
struction. The second phase takes place while the intern 
carries three-fifths of a load of teaching in a cooperating 
junior college, one class of which is taught m collaboration 
with a “master instructor” from the regular faculty. During 
this phase, according to the prospectus, the intern is studying 
his students, preparing teaching material,. exploring teaching 
methods, and acquainting himself with the functions and 
organization^ of the college. During this period he is regis- 
tered for credit at the university, although the actual work is 
done in the field. In the second semester or third phase, the 
intern teaches four-fifths of a load. During the year he will 
attend several 1-day workshops or seminars conducted by the 
cooperative program. 

Something comparable to this junior college internship 
could be made a part of a 3-year program for the doctorate 
in college teaching. For the prospective undergraduate col- 
lege teacher, the experiences of the internship should provide 
background for a systematic study of the problems of higher 
education. 

“If a program to prepare college teaching is ever to emerge 
as a viable and respected degree,” said Heiss, “it must have 
strong and aggressive administrative leadership, effective rep- 
resentative support from the teaching faculty, and a political 
place and power within the university structure.”^^ And, to 
get the teaching doctorate off the ground, a large infusion of 
financial support, necessarily in great part from Federal 
sources, will be required. 



3i A. M. Heiss, op, df. 
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by Robert M. Worthington 
Assistant Commissioner of Education and 
State Director of Vocational-Technical Education 
State of New Jersey 

I. POSTSECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION— A PRELUDE 

There are now more than 750 public junior colleges in 
operation in the United States and new ones are being started 
at the rate o£ one per week. This is an incredible pace, 
Historically, it stands as a unique phenomenon of the present- 
day expansion of our higher education system. 

In addition, as part of this growth, there are more than 850 
area vocational schools in the Nation, most of which were 
constructed with the help of funds made available through 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. There has also been 
comparable ^owth in the private proprietary and nonprofit 
postsecondary vocational, technical, and business school field. 
What has precipitated this new educational development? 
What is postsecondary occupational education in practice? 
And what can be expected in the future of postsecondary 
occupational education? These are prime questions for edu- 
cators, planners and policymakers, and the public. 

Early authorities regarded the junior college as the upward 
extension of secondary education for 2 (13th and 14th) yeai^. 
Such institutions were neither pretentious nor forbidding for 
almost a century. William Rainey Harper, considered the 
father of the junior college movement, viewed them as an 
“intellectual stepping stone*' on the way to a baccalaureate 
degree— steeped in the higher education tradition. Junior 
colleges were not in any way intended to threaten the tech* 
nical or mechanics institutes of that day and age. 

Today, however, many of these institutions accept the re- 
sponsibility for providing occupational education as an in- 
tegral part of their offerings. The programs generally lead 
to an associate decree, but are often not specifically designed 
as transferable courses for 4-year colleges. 

The forces of change have been steady but constant to 
bring about the recognition of occupational education as a 
major function of 2-year postsecondary institutions. As re- 
cently as 1953, according to a stud.y of 302 community colleges 
^ ‘1 Shannon reported in the Educational Research 




Bulletin at Ohio University in January 1963, 80 percent of 
the occupational programs— then referred tb as "terminal** 
programs— were concentrated in 5 percent of the institutions. 
Since that time, and particularly in the last 5 years, the 
American Association of Junior Colleges has been giving 
strong leadership to broadening programs so as to increase 
and enlarge the role of community colleges in occupational 
education. 

The vast changes set in motion in the community college 
branch of higher education in the Nation reflect the socio- 
technical pressures of man and his environment. It is the 
inevitable force of the needs of youth and adults coupled with 
the ever hungry demands of an increasingly technical labor 
force which have thrust upon the heretofore complacent junior 
college enterprise a new and exciting image. Indeed, we are 
on the threshold of a revolutionary new Concept in American 
education— free continuing education for all. As manual, 
menial, unjikilled, and semiskilled jobs continue to diminish, 
the demand for permanent and comprehensive programs of 
continuing, year*round night and day career oriented educa- 
tion, available for all people in all locations, is a pressing and 
urgent need. 

In a recent study by Rhine and Creamer, the total number 
of industrial technicians needed nationally by 1974 was shown 
to be 474,000. There will, however, be only 325,000 available 
from all existing sources. This will leave a critical shortage 
of over 151,000, the study noted, or a deficiency of 51. 4 per- 
cent. This is a clearly intolerable situation. Furthermore, 
to understand the magnitude of the task ahead, one needs but 
picture a labor force projected by the U.S. Department of 
Labor to expand from 85.2 million in 1970 to over 101 million 
in 1980, with about 10 million of the gain being men and 6 
million being women (table 1) . 

Obviously, the entire mission of postsecondary occupational 
education cannot nor will not be handled by community col- 
leges. It is tantamount to foolishness to think that post- 
secondary Institutions in the traditional sense will fill the 
for all occupational preparation at the adult years. Many 
institutions and organizational patterns will be needed to 
meet the total needs. The following listing of training ob- 
jectives attempts to identify the roles assumed by some of 
these,' but the span or spectrum of 2-year colleges should be 
noted. This listing also shows the overlapping function of 
different types of schools. 
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Training Objectives 



Single Skilled 


Skilled 


Technical 


Engineering 


Occupations 


Craftsmen 


Specialists 


Technicians 


Technical Institute 








X 


Community/ 

Junior Colleges 

Area Vocational 




X 


X 


X 


Technical Schools 

VocationaLI ndustrial 
or Business Area 
Vocational School, 




X 


X 


X 


in-Plant, Multi»Skill 
centers, etc. 


......X 


X 


X 





It is obvious, in addition, that no sharp lines of distinction 
in roles exist for any of these institutional patterns for the 
Nation as a whole. Nor can it be said, moreover, that within 
occupations themselves there are any clear<ut definitions of 
occupational classifications. The preceding table traces this 
ambiguity in levelf of occupational class along with the relative 
amounts of manipulative and mental skills required of workers. 
As indicated, each grouping of occupations reflects a gradation 
of technical knowledge and manipulative skills. 

pQstsecondary vocationabtechnical education is concerned 
with all levels of training which fall between the extreme 
limits of common laborer and engineer or scientist. It in» 



Table i— Projected Labor Demand by Occupational Areas 



Inst, Current 

Pfogfam Employment 

m 

49,165,417 

m 

4,550.465 

DISTRIB. (38) 

MARKETING.. 9,036,660 

HEALTH (39) 

OCCUPATION 1 ,462,27 1 

HOME (B7) 

3,646,380 

OFFICE (39) 

occupation,,,,,..........,. 1 0,38 1 ,65 1 

( 38 ) 

1.480,043 



TECHNICAL. .. 

TRADE & 

INDUSTRV. 



(36) 

18,607,947 



Projectod Labor Demands 



1970 



(38) 

8,655,795 



(39) 

731,320 



(37) 

1,555,555 



(38) 

360,594 



(36) 

698,366 



(B8) 

1,795,987 



(35) 

276,373 



(38) 

3,237,600 



1974 



(30) 

10,860,852 



(37) 

762,655 



(35) 

1,995,660 



( 36 ) 

478,284 



(34) 

869,925 



(35) 

2,367,829 



(34) 

338,765 



(80) 

4,047,284 



Projected Labor Supply 



Voc. Ed, Output 



1970 



(39) 

1,144,278 



(41) 



93.888 



(39) 

142J51 



(39) 



50,747 



(39) 

121,487 



(89) 

378,088 



(84) 



47,788 



(38) 

310.429 



Source: U. S, Office of Education, State Plans for Vocational Education, July 1969, 
Note: Numbers in ( ) indicate number of States reporting. 



1974 



(38) 

1,788,397 

( 39 ) 

120,420 



(37) 

287,272 



(37) 



95,604 



(39) 

192.286 



(38) 

528,568 



(35) 



80,111 



(38) 

484,186 



Other Sector Output 



1970 



(33) 

478,485 



(38) 



46,719 



(30) 



57,728 



(S3) 



30,476 



(26) 



48,242 



(34) 

101,542 



(29) 



31,263 



(33) 

186,915 



1974 



(34) 

606,777 



(29) 



75,645 



( 88 ) 



63.140 



(32) 



42,141 



( 26 ) 



54,851 



(S3) 

166,664 



(27) 



20,489 



(31) 

183,949 




I ameunts of manipulative and mental skills required of vrorkers 
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dudes in its scope all occupations not generally considered 
professional which do not require a baccalaureate or higher 
degree. It is more precisely defined in the Vocational Amend- 
ments Act of 1968 (Public Law 90—576) as: 

Tostsecondary vocational education’ means vocational 
education which is designed primarily for youth or adults 
who have completed or left high school and who are avail- 
able for an organized program of study in preparation for 
entering the labor market, The term shall not be limited 
to vocational education at the level beyond grade 12 if the 
vocational education needs of the persons to be served, 
particularly high school dropouts, require vocational edu- 
cation at a lower grade level. Anything modified by the 
adjective ‘postsecondary’ pertains to postsecondary voca= 
tional education as herein defined. 

The status of the present postsecondary occupational educa- 
tion movement must be examined without strict designation 
as to institutional setting. By describing it in terms of cur= 
riculums, student populations, faculty and staffing, and 
administrative patterns, dimensions will be given to the prob- 
lem. Trends and future needs are projected from the data, 
and the conclusions, often, are startling. 



II, FACULTY RESOURCES 
Introduction 

American society is, by far, the world’s most highly Indus- 
trialized and technically sophisticated. The dynamic nature 
of our application of the sciences, as reflected in business and 
industrial practices, requires a working force whose mean 
educational level is rapidly shifting upward. Within the 
lifetime of most of our people, the average 8-year education of 
the 1920’$ has been supplanted by one of 12 years in the 
1940’s. During the decade of the 1950’s technological demands 
spurred development of a variety of 2=year postsecondary tech- 
nical occupational education institutions. Indicative of the 
situation was the burgeoning electronics industry of the 1940’s 
that exploded in the following decade to virtually change the 
face of business and industry. 

Similar developments were also occurring in other disci- 
plines, These were, in the main, engendered by government- 
sponsored research supporting the Nation’s huge defense and 
space programs. While the impact upon technology was 
revolutionary, the practical result was a constant pressure to 
shift the educational level of the average worker upward to 
correspond with more demanding occupational entry-level 
requirements. The best source for this growing demand for 
technical or semiprofessional workers, of course, was the 
postsecondary institution. 

Concomitant with the demands of the labor market for 
personnel with higher training, there was an increasing public 
awareness of the direct relationship between training and 
earnings. These two factors, in effect, combined to bring 
about the demand for establishment of more postsecondary 
institutions. The result of this expansion has been the in- 
credible pace of growth— one new community college per 
week, or better— in which the movement now finds itself. 



Moreover, availability of Federal funds for construction of* 
facilities and development of occupational programs from the 
O tional Education Act of 1963 also encouraged the ex- 




pansion and creation of techiical institutes and secondary/ 
postsecondary area vocational-technical schools. Many of 
these institutions began to take on the fla\or of community 
colleges. In order to partake of Federal funds set asiCe for 
postsecondary education, the converse was also true. With 
the rapidly increasing number of community colleges, tech- 
nical institutes, and area vocational-technical schools develop- 
ing new facilities and programs, it was not surprising that 
such institutions suffeied from some of the same growing 
pains to which industry is subject. 

In any educational institution, after the question of funding 
is resolved, the paramount problem is finding an adequate 
faculty. In a postsecondary %^ocational-technical setting, the 
meaning of the term adequate assumes a special significance. 
Since the major thrust of vocational-technical education must 
be orienting people to jobs, it is essential that the instructor 
possess not merely an academic knowledge of a particular 
discipline but, in addition, a practical, work-oriented approach 
born of personal experience and complete familiarity with 
current industrial practices in his area of specialty. 

Further, he must be sensitive to the problems of the dis- 
advantaged who may, for some institutions, constitute a sub- 
stantial proportion of the student body. Such an individual, 
from the standpoint of ability alone, would be highly market- 
able to industiy. It would be unreasonable to assume that 
dedication to teaching would, in itself, provide sufficient 
motivation to insure the Nation an adequate supply of quali= 
fied faculty to postsecondary vocational-technical education. 
There must also be a comprehensive plan of inducements 
emanating from the Federal level or public sector. In order 
to determine the requisite dep*ea of this involvement, it is 
essential to understand the background and size up the needs 
in order to intelligently formulate a national policy. 

Types of Vocational-Technical Education 

While the statistical data are far from complete, the State 
plans for vocational education mandated by the Vocational 
Amendments of 1968 provide us with a good indication of 
the emphasis being placed on the various areas of vocational 
education. All State plans (48) on file with the Division of 
Vocational-Technical Education, United States Office of Edu- 
cation on July 22, 1969, were reviewed. Each State is required 
to make projections on an annual and 5-year basis. 

As shown in table 2, by 1974 there will be a demand for 
approximately 10,500 new vocational educatiop teachers in pub= 
lie institutions at the postsecondary level. This figure represents 
an increase that is 39 percent higher than the number projected 
for 1970. 

The greatest numerical increase is in the area of technical 
education (2,412), with office education (2,193) following 
closely behind. While these figures represent projected in- 
creases of 37 percent and 40 percent above the 1970 levels, the 
rates of increase in other areas are highly significant for pur- 
poses of long-range planning. In a highly mobile technologi- 
cal society with leisure time becoming increasingly available, 
it is natural to find a rapid growth in service-related industries. 
Though the actual number of teachers anticipated is com- 
paratively small, public service education, with an increase of 
162 percent by 1974, is the fastest growing of all the vocational 
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Table 2— Number of Teachers of Postsecondary Vocational Education ^ Nationally 





1970 


1974 




Numerical 


Fer^iit 

Increase 


PROGRAM 


Number of 


S,..tes 

JUporting 


Number of 
Teaclifrs 


R^ortiflg 


Agriculture Production.^..... 


386 


30 


498 


33 


112 


29 


Agriculture Off-Farm. 


518 


S3 


727 


35 


209 


40.5 


Distribution and Market... 


L30I 


42 


2,094 


43 


793 


61 


Home Econ. Consumer 














& Home 


290 


26 


627 


33 


387 


116 


Home Econ. Gainful Emp,... 


400 


33 


1,042 


34 


642 


160.5 


Office........ 


5,445 


44 


7.658 


45 


2,193 


40 


Public Service.. 


128 


28 


5B6 


24 


207 


162 


Technical 


6,484 


44 


8396 


44 


2.412 


37 


Trades & Industry 


7,118 


42 


8,844 


42 


1,726 


24 


Health... 


4,826 


43 


6,666 


43 


1,840 


SB 


TOTALS....... 


26,896 




37,367 




10,471 


39 Avg. 



Source: U.S. Office of Education, State Plans for Vocational Educatlonj July 1969. 



fields. It numerically exceeds by almost 100 instructors the 
projected increase in agriculture production education— 209 
and 112 respectively. 

The composite fields of home economics education in the 
postsecondary area is also highly significant since they are 
projected as showing considerable increases both in numbers 
and percentages. The combined figures indicated that almost 
1,000 additional teachers will be required by 1974. This 
constitutes an increase of 142 percent above the present level. 

Following closely behind office education are the areas of 
health, and trades and industry. While their percentage 
increase is in line with the national average, the numbers 
involved are significant— 1,840 and 1,726 respectively. Dis= 
tributive education, on the other hand, shows a ^owth rate 
of 61 percent, well above the average, with an estimated 
increase of almost 800 additional teachers during the next 4 
years. This undoubtedly reflects the growing trend toward 
professionalism in marketing and retail organizations. This 
industry i$ currently demanding higher entry level abilities 
on the part of its workers. 

As might be expected, one of the lowest rates of growth is 
found in agriculture production. Here, the projected in= 
crease is only 29 percent with a net numerical requirement of 
only 112 teachers over the 4-year period. By separating off- 
farm agriculture from agriculture production, we find that 
this area maintains itself well with the national average, indi- 
cating a 40.5 percent increase that reflects a numerical increase 
of 209 teachers by 1974. The rationale for these figures is 
found in the fact that more than two-thirds of the Nation's 
population live on approximately 2 percent of the land, while 
one-third lives on the remainder. Metropolitan areas are 
gaining at the expense of rural areas at a rate of almost 1 
million perscms a yean If this rate continues, it is anticipated 
that the rural areas will become population vacuums. 



Level of Faculty by States 

No consideration of teacher resources can be complete with- 
out investigating how the teachers are being utilized and the 
total postsecondary population that they serve. Table 3, 
drawn from State plans, defines the number of teachers and 
enmllTaents, by State, in their postsecondary vocational pro- 
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g^ams scheduled for the fiscal year 1970. Of the 44 States 
reporting, projected postsecondary enrollments are shown to 
be in excess of 800,000 while the number of teachers ap- 
proaches 25,000. This means a more than 30 to 1 pupil to 
teacher ratio. Any attempt to lower this figure to a more 
desirable 20 to 1 ratio would, of necessity, increase the total 
projected need for teachers for 1970 from 10,500 to more 
than 15,000. 

It must also be noted that the age level that qualifies a 
student for such instruction has recently been lowered from 
IS to 16 years, thus smudging considerably the already in- 
distinct lines that separate it from postsecondary. 

Data supplied by the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges in its 1969 directory show that of 993 colleges, both 
public and independent, 818, or 82 percent, reported occupa- 
tional programs. Obviously, the percentage of faculty within 
any single college that is engaged in such pro^ams varies 
widely from one institution to another. A survey made in 
1968 of the program structure of Mercer County Community 
College in Trenton, N. J., reveals that 55 percent of the faculty 
are so engaged. ^ A random spot check of similar community 
colleges indicates that, while this figure may vary slightly, it 
appears to be a good working value. The total faculty listed 
in all junior colleges is placed at 84,427. If the 35 percent 
figure is applied, then there are now somewhere in excess of 
29,500 occupational teachers in these postsecondary institu- 
tions. This figure, however, includes both public and private 
schools, with the latter constituting 40.5 percent of the total 
number of institutions reporting. If this factor is applied to 
the total number of such teachers, it indicates the number of 
occupational teachers in public junior colleges is approxi- 
mately 19,400. Adjusting for the one year differential between 
the 1969 reporting period of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and the 1970 estimate of the composite State 
plans for vocational education, and subtracting the 19,400 
figure from the total postsecondary teacher force of 36,800, 
the number of teachers in both the technical institutes and 
the area vocational-technical schools postsecondary pro^ams 
is in the area of 15,000. 

1 C, Buzzell, Mercer County Community College: A Demographic dnaly’ 
sis of the Faculty for the Academic Year 1968^9, Trenton, New Jersey: 
1968. 
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Tabl:e Z—Summary by States^Postsecondary Vocational Education 



States 


Postseeondary Instructional 
Progfams FY 1970 




No, of Junior CoUeges 
As of October 1967 


Jr. College 
Faculty 




No. of 
Teachers 


EnTOU- 

ments 


Total Public 


Independent 


Total 


Alflb SI03. 


505 


11,938 


20 


IS 


5 


909 


Alaska 


48 


1,625 


7 


6 


1 


211 


Arizona 


^51 


5,277 


7 


7 




735 


Arkansas 


319 


5,000 


7 


3 


4 


181 


California 


5,998 


322J09 


90 


87 


3 


16,032 


Colorado 


518 


11,803 


11 


11 




955 


Connecticut 


194 


6,000 


21 


12 


9 


1,414 


Delaware ..... 


17 


88S 


4 


2 


2 


206 


District of Columbia .................... 






4 


1 


3 


205 


Florida ........... 


N.A. 


69,748 


32 


27 


5 


4,384 


Georgia 


715 


13,605 


22 


12 


10 


903 


Hawaii 


123 


4,448 


6 


5 


1 


376 


Idaho 


140 


1,798 


4 


2 


2 


385 


Ulin<M§ .... 


1,895 


48,000 


63 


41 


12 


5,235 


Indiana ....... 


165 


4,393 


4 


2 


2 


539 


Iowa ......................... . 


626 


8,520 


30 


24 


6 


2,221 


Kansas ................ .... 


182 


3,768 


21 


16 


6 


763 


Kentucky 


424 


6,496 


22 


15 


7 


730 


LiOuisiana 


634 


16,971 


4 


4 




361 


Maine 


105 


1,433 


4 


4 


2 


137 


Maryland 


133 


6,531 


18 


13 


5 


1,617 


Massachusetts 


409 


9,448 


so 


16 


16 


2.130 


Michigan ...... 


1,159 


34,055 


32 


28 


4 


4,137 


Minnesota 


545 


15,500 


21 


18 


3 


835 


Mississippi ........................ 


400 


7,145 


26 


19 


7 


1,154 


Missouri 


405 


8,865 


21 


IS 


8 


1,424 


Montana ....... 


150 


2,608 


3 


3 




105 


Nebraska — 


221 


3,439 


7 


6 


1 


208 


Nevada ........ .... 


141 


1,815 


1 


1 




34 


New Hampshire 


85 


1,340 


4 


1 


3 


131 


New Jersey 


247 


5,927 


21 


11 


10 


1,634 


New Mexico _ 


157 


26,941 


3 


8 
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New York ....... ............ ._ ... 


N.A. 


N,A. 


61 


39 


22 


9,001 


North Carolina 


971 


26400 


61 


47 


14 


2,842 


North Dakota ......... 


135 


3,331 


6 


4 


2 


299 


Ohio 


559 


13448 


26 


23 


3 


1,998 


Okiaiioma 


215 


4,855 


16 


11 


4 


481 


Oregon ...... 


N.A. 


12428 


15 


12 


8 


1,454 


Pennsylvania 


498 


20,139 


46 


32 


14 


3,378 


Rhode Island 


34 


930 


3 


1 


2 


319 


South Carolina ............... 


503 


6,789 


21 


16 


5 


954 


South Dakota ...... 


128 


1,373 


2 




2 


57 


Tennessee ... ........ .............. 






12 


5 


7 


520 


T^as 


1,024 


26,132 


52 


42 


10 


4,250 


Utah 


276 


6.883 


5 


5 




417 


Vermont 


53 


605 


6 


1 


4 


205 


Virginia ........ 


1,035 


11,382 


27 


17 


10 


1,820 


Washington 






22 


22 




5,282 


West Virginia 






a 


3 


3 


190 


Wisconsin 


2,100 


29,715 


23 


20 


3 


2,065 


Wyoming 


57 


693 


6 


6 




265 


Canal Zone . 






1 


1 




66 


Puerto Rico 






IS 


3 


10 


557 


TOTAL ... 


24,499 


827,917 


993 


739 


254 


84,427 


Sources U.S, Office of Education^ State Plans for Vocational Education, 


1969. 


AAJG Enrollments, Oct. 1967. 
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TABii 4i-'Connecticut Coimnunity College Unclassified Sta§ Structure as of Decembtr 196B 




1 



1 



Unclassified Staff Composition 
Full Time (N-309) 



% Faculty 


................. B9 


77 


74 


72 


76 


83 


89 


62 


% Administration 


41 


23 


26 


28 


24 


17 


11 


38 


% Total System Full-time Staff 


- 9 


8 


21 


9 


8 


14 


26 


5 


Part-Time (N-367* 55% of Total) 


















% Total College Staff (N-676) 


64 


71 


46 


70 


70 


36 


23 


60 


FT/PT 


1/1.8 


1/2.5 


1/0.9 


1/2,4 


1/2.8 


1/0.6 


1/0.8 


1/L5 


Faculty SoK 


















%Male 


75 


80 


79 


81 


90 


71 


64 


70 


% Female 


25 


20 


21 


19 


10 


29 


36 


30 


Average Age 


















Faculty 


41.1 


35.3 


85.3 


37 .9 


35.0 


37.8 


48.7 


40.1 


Highest Earned Degree 


















Faculty 


















% Bachdor*s 


0 


20 


19 


5 


15 


20 


9 


0 


% Master’s 


81 


80 


73 


90 


85 


80 


84 


100 


% Doctorate 


19 


0 


8 


5 


0 


0 


7 


0 


Administration 


















% Bachelor’s 


IS 


0 


6 


38 


33 


0 


0 


17 


% Master’s 


73 


88 


88 


38 


SO 


70 


67 


66 


% Doctorate 


9 


17 


6 


24 


17 


30 


33 


17 


Academic Years Completed 


















With System Since 1963 


















% 1 


52 


28 


17 


62 


40 


31 


6 


75 


% 1 


37 


58 


35 


81 


32 


29 


32 


25 


% 2 


11 


19 


35 


7 


28 


SB 


ao 


0 


% 3 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


1 


12 


0 


Staff hy Rank 


















% Professor 


4 


0 


0 


4 


0 


Q 


2 


G 


% Associate Professor 


12 


0 


7 


0 


0 


5 


10 


0 


% Assistant Professor 


28 


52 


44 


29 


SO 


24 


45 


0 


% Instructor 


48 


30 


87 


60 


60 


45 


40 


40 


% Lecturer 


8 


IB 


12 


7 


30 


26 


B 


€0 



Faculty Salaries and Benefits 

The percentage distribution of faculty with respect to rank, 
within a postsecondary school, varies widely between the 
various departments. The same is true for earned academic 
degrees^ When examined as a composite within a given insti- 
tution, the distribution tends to assume a belhshaped curve, 
with the preponderance of faculty at the assistant professor 
and instructor levels, and holding earned masters" degrees. 

A good example of the staff structure of community colleges 
can be found in Connecticut, as shown in table 4. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, in a 
report, “Criteria for Technician Education,"^ 1968, made these 
observations on salaries for faculty: 

The salary schedule for instructors and department heads 
is usually related to preparation and experience, and is 
intended to aid in attracting and retaining qualified staff. 

O Lsis for judging salary status is usual^, A fary 
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schedule in context with the entire organizational and 
promotional system of the institution. More and more insti- 
tutions are adopting the 12-month annual salary and 
employment structure for all professional staff members. 
This is found to be especially advantageous in attracting 
and developing teachers for the technical specialty courses. 
The annual salary plan is attractive when compared to 
other employment opportunities in institutional, private, or 
industrial employment. It provides the staff members with 
year around employment, permits time for study and de- 
velopment of new programs, or improvements in existing 
ones and facilitates operation of summer programs. 

The American Association of University Professors, in its 
June 1969 bulletin, published the weighted average salaries 
and average compensations by rank in the various institutions 
during the 1968-69 academic year. The figures are predicated 
on a 9-month basis and should be increased by approximately 
20 percent to indicate the level for a 12-month arrangement. 
Table 5 indicates salary and compensation levels for junior 
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Table B-^Weighted Average Salaries and Average Compensations by Rank and Type of Institution 



Salary Compensation 



Academic Rank Public Institution Private Isstitution Public Institution Private Institution 



Junior Colleges 

Professor 

Associate Professor 

Asaiatant Professor 

Instructor 




16.246 

12,908 

10,776 

8,863 


12,693 

10,893 

9,170 

7,501 




18,188 

14,314 

12,052 

9,902 


14,161 

12.167 

10.168 
8J29 


Technical Institutions 


Professor 




16,007 


16,899 




16,668 


19,353 


Associate Professor ...,i 




12,614 


12,812 




13,242 


13,840 


Assistant Professor 




10,627 


10,168 




IIJOO 


11,235 


Instructor 




8,175 


7.657 




8,690 


8,300 


Source: AtJierican Associattoti of University Professors Bulletin^ June 1969. 

Table B^^Weighted Average Salary and Average Compensation by Rank^ Type of 


Institution, and Geographic Region 




Professor 


Associate Professor 


Assistant Professor 


Instructor 


ClassifieatiDn of 


Non- 


South 


Non- South 


Non*' 


South 


Non- South 


Institution 


South 


& Border 


South & Border 


South 


& Border 


South & Border 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
Compensation 


Public 


16,067 


16,980 


12,607 12,643 


10,554 


10,682 


8352 7,920 


Private 


16,000 


- 


12.B1B - 


10,169 


- 


7,657 - 


Salary 


Public 


17,108 


16,461 


18301 13,119 


11,294 


11,122 


9.216 8,323 


Private 


19,354 


- 


18341 - 


11,286 




8,300 - 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Compensation 


Public 


17,0B9 


12,820 


18,413 10,996 


11,148 


9,313 


9,189 7,819 


Private 


18,258 


11,184 


11,062 9,889 


9.260 


8,272 


7.521 7,291 


Salary 


Public 


19,297 


12,081 


15,090 11,414 


12,640 


9,744 


10,435 8,192 


Private 


14,771 


12,305 


12,846 10,703 


10.253 


9,002 


8,239 7,855 


Source: American Association of University Professors BuUetini 


, June 1969 









colleges and technical institutions on a 9=month basis. 

Faculty salaries in both institutions are very similar, with 
the widest divergence being only $700 in the rank of instructor 
in the junior college over that of his counterpart in the tech- 
nical institute. Just the opposite is true, however, at the rank 
of professor, although the salary differential is not as ^eat. 
Salaries also vary with geographic location. Table 6 shows 
the salary and compensation levels for the various academic 
ranks in non-Southem areas as opposed to Southern and border 
locations. Geographic location appears to have only a mini- 
mal effect on technical institutions. However, variations 
approaching 40 percent are found in junior colleges, 
of competent personnel to function in a substitute role varies 
widely between programs and institutions. There appears to 
be little hard data on the recruitment of such people. How- 
evepp there are several areas in which they might be found. 

Area educational institutions frequently have personnel 
O ^ requisite backpounds and some free time to fill in as 




substitutes. Industry, too. usually has within its organization 
individuals with the appropriate knowledge and teaching 
skills, but frequently lacking in formal academic qualifica- 
tions. There are also, within any given area, a substantial 
number of retired persons from both the academic institutions 
and industry. Of the possibilities, it would appear that the 
latter is the most fruitful since the time commitments in the 

The Faculty Substitute 

Obtaining imtisfactory substitutes in lieu of regular staff is 
a problem that invariably taxes the ingenuity and imagination 
of even the best institutional administrator. The availability 
first two categories are usually such as to preclude their avail* 
ability during the normal daytime instructional periods. Tn- 
dividuals in these categories are usually found teaching similar 
courses in adult evening programs. This fact again empha- 
sizes the point that apparent differences between adult and 
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postsecondary education are tending toward the time of day 
in which they are held. In general, the exigencies of acquiring 
sufficient staff to flesh-out the programs cause the administra- 
tors to overlook the absence of certification and academic 
backgroundsi where such are normally required of permanent 
staff, providing the substitute can demonstrate a proven com- 
petence in his discipline coupled with an ability to communi- 
cate. (Note the HEW “Criteria for TechniciaTi Education"-- 
1968) : 

Qualifications of nonprofessional assistants with non- 
instructional duties vary with the duties they perform. 
Graduate technicians and technical assistants who assist in 
the laboratories and library should be graduates of good 
technical progiams or have vali l equivalent preparation. 
They usually should have had employment experience in 
their specialty or work closely related to it, and exhibit the 
same attitude and interest in their duties as the professional 
staff. 

The one inflexible rule regarding substitutes is that the 
quality of instruction must not be diminished by their 
employment. 

Sources of Teachers 

The cornerstone of all education is the teacher, One of the 
first order priorities, therefore, must be to determine how 
society produces such a person. An examination of the fac= 
ulty of postsecondary institutions reveals that most teachers 
arrive in occupational education somewhat by chance. In 
short, they are not the products of educational curriculums, 
designed to produce competent occupational educators. As 
the HEW report points out, however, graduates of high quab 
ity technician education programs, after having acquired 
suitable employment experience, and who have then continued 
their technical education to a professional level— baccalaureate 
or beyond—frequently become excellent teachers in programs 
for technicians. The reasons for this are obvious. Persons 
with this type of background are more likely to understand 
the objectives and unique instructional requirements of tech= 
nical education within their specific field, 

As an example, the Engineering Technology Division of 
Mercer County Community College of New Jersey was ex- 
amined by Buizell in terms of the highest degrees held by the 
professional staff. There were relatively few doctoral or 
associate degrees. About 60 percent held master's, S3 percent 
held bachelor's, and there was a significant 5 percent who had 
no degree at all. These statistics suggest the Engineering 
Technology Division had drawn its faculty from the widest 
possible spectrum of educational backgrounds, since it might 
be speculated that those of the faculty holding no degrees 
were the products of courses of study at the secondary level 
with considerable industrial experience. While those few 
with the associate degrees may have come from either a tech= 
nical institute or community college background, those with 
higher degrees were the products of colleges and graduate 
schools of universities. 

The occupational field of office education is the second 
highest area of demand for adchtional teachers during the 
next 4 years. The Commerce Division of Mercer County 
“ "Q reflects a distribution of faculty similar to the Tech- 



nology Division. This suggests a highly similar experience. 

It could be assumed from this that the primary source of 
professional staff for our postsecondary vocational programs 
are the departments and divisions of colleges and universities 
which are not oriented toward education per se. One possible 
exception is the area of trade and industrial education. In 
this field, a large proportion of the teaching personnel have 
extensive industrial backgrounds and have arrived in educa- 
tion through the expertise they acquired in secondary level 
vocational schools, technical institutes, and apprenticeship 
programs within industry. Such people who embark upon a 
teaching career usually do so in area vocational-technical 
schools were certification is required. In most States, such 
certification is a 2-year effort, after whicli the teacher is en- 
couraged to continue his educ£ tion to the baccalaureate level. 
His formal academic experience then becomes one within the 
field of education itself. 

One of the principal concerns of postsecondary vocational 
education is the assurance of an adequate supply of teachers 
able to relate to the occupational field. In the past, teachers 
have tended to gravitate toward the vocational area from 
other fields of education. With the development of advanced 
degree programs in many major universities, this is no longer 
true, In 1963, the New Jersey State Board for Vocational 
Education in cooperation with Rutgers University— the State 
University, established the Department of Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education within the academic structure of the Graduate 
School of Education. This Department offers a compre- 
hensive program in all areas of vocational-technical education, 
including administration and supervision. Thus, it is one of 
the first programs of its kind to produce teachers and adminis- 
trators with master's and doctor's degrees who are keyed into 
the problems of vocational education at all levels. 

The growing emphasis on postsecondary occupational edu- 
cation makes mandatory the development of leadership of the 
kind made possible by the Rutgers program. The develop* 
ment of similar efforts in other parts of the country must be 
encouraged. 

In order to maintain the current level of instructional 
quality to the increasing postsecondary school population 
during the next 4 years, it has been noted that an additional 
10,500 teachers would be needed nationally. In 1966, accord- 
ing to the U,S, Office of Education, rhe postsecondary school 
population was only 7.3 percent of the total vocational enrolh 
ment. This figure is totally inadequate in light of the man- 
power demand for paraprofessional workers with 2 years of 
postsecondary education. On the other hand, the figure does 
assume a quantum significance when one considers that only 
5 years ago it was on the order of 2 percent. 

Qualitative Considerations 

Beyond the need for the construction of new facilities 
equipped with modern educational technology, and which is 
subsequently reflected in rising institutional costs, the aca- 
demic program administrators must be concerned with the 
quality of teaching. An important prerequisite of a voca- 
tional-technical teacher is his employment or experience 
qualifications. His employment experience should be recent 
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and valid to reflect current practices. He must have genuine 
teaching ability. Eesources must be made available to con= 
stantly upgrade his methods and materials for teaching, 
Dunwoody Institute in Minneapolis has an exemplary pro- 
gram which provides their instructors frequent opportunities 
to work in industry to keep skills current while continuing as 
faculty members. In addition, postsecondary institutions 
should encourage staff members to maintain a close working 
relationship with industry in their field of specialization. 

In New Jersey, existing postsecondary vocational programs 
have a student to teacher ratio of approximately 21 to 1, In 
new programs, that ratio is reduced to 14 to I, although it is 
uncertain this ratio can be maintained as such pro^ams acceh 
erate. It would, however, be highly desirable to emulate the 
former figure at the national level. It is difficult to see how 
this can be accomplished at an acceptable cost, however, if 
the organizational structures of our institutions remain 
unaltered. 



Differentiated Staffing 



As the teacher increases his technical competence and ma= 
tures in his professional abilities, the traditional hierarchical 
lines of authority tend to blur. Along with an increase in 
competence is the need for the teacher to have a larger voice 
in the decisionmaking process in education. Since there exists 
within education a broad spectrum of professional levels and 
areas of interest, it is logical to consider changing the organiza- 
tional structure of educational institutions to take advantage 
of their human resources. Other areas of our society hive 
long used the team approach for die efficient resolution of 
complex tasks, and it has proved highly successful. 

The organizational team concept within education, often 
termed “differentiated staffing,'* is being tried in a number of 
institutions. Early studies indicate that, if properly applied 
and administered, differentiated staffing shows excellent prom- 
ise of enhancing teaching efficiency. 

In describing this concept, the actual titles of the instruc- 
tional staff are more or less irrelevant. What is important, 
however, is the function each performs within the team effort. 

In his paper, “A Differentiated Teaching Staff,” Dwight W, 
Allen provides the following job di scrip tions for four distinct 
categories of staff: 



L The Associate Teacher has a compensation range of 
10 steps between $5,000 and $7,000, He has at least an A,B. 
degree and can be thought of as a Doer who carries out 
curriculum developed by more senior members of the staff, 
2. The Staff Teacher has a salary range of $7,000 to 
$9,000 arranged in five annual increments. Typical aca- 
demic preparation would be a fifth year of college. He is 
described as an Ilhistrator who works with the curriculum 



as it has been developed in general, but illuminates it with 
different illustrations and enriches it in many ways. 

8, The Senior Teacher with a salary of $9,000 to $12,000 
in four increments. He would have an M,A. degree and 
would have considerable responsibility in shaping the 
curriculum concepts, 

4. The highest level might be designated The Professor 
^”*h a salary range from $12,000 to $18,000 in four steps. 
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He would have a primary role in long-term curriculum 
development and planning and would anticipate the long- 
term effects of sociological trends upon education. 

Considerable encouragement should be given to the develop- 
ment and evaluation of the differentiated staff concept in a 
postsecondary vocational setting. Utilization of professional 
staff resources in this manner could help ameliorate the antich 
pa ted shortages of competent postsecondary vocational teach- 
ers during the next decade, and at the same time it would 
have a mitigating effect on the accelerating cost of education. 



Community Participation 

Peripheral to institutional faculty resources, but having a 
direct bearing upon them, are those of the surrounding in- 
dustrial community. In order to be truly responsive to the 
manpower requirements of the area, the educational adminis- 
trator must seek out and develop opportunities to expand the 
educational experience of students by exposing them to actual 
job settings, A typical example of such a program was devel- 
oped by the Department of Vocational-Technical Education at 
Rutgers in 1966, with the initiation of the Cooperative Occu- 
pational Preteaching Experience Program (COPE) for the 
training of trade and industrial teachers. 

In this program, the cooperative work aspect is based on 
5,000 hours of supervised work experience in the trade or 
occupational specialty the student is preparing to teach. Dur- 
ing this work experience, he attends the evening degree college 
where he receives certification, passes an occupational com- 
petency examination, and finally earns a B.S. degree. During 
this time he will have had BO months of supervised work 
experience. 

The Ford Foundation, in order to encourage this program's 
expansion, and to promote the involvement of universities and 
industry with occupational education, partially funded COPE 
for the fiscal years of 1967-1970 together with a number of 
other programs structured along slightly different lines. The 
support was instrumental in pointing the way for the action 
that Congress subsequently took under part D, title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, which included authorization 
and, later, appropriation of funds for cooperative education 
programs. 

As early as 1907 in this country, cooperative work experi- 
ence has been the principal ingredient for lending credibility 
to occupational education and providing the motivational 
Stimulus to the learning process. 

Morale of Vocational Educators 

The esteem with which occupational educators are held by 
the educational generalists, while seldom reported, is of con- 
siderable import in determining both morale and efficacy. In 
shop-talk sessions, the term most frequently heard in their 
own evaluation of their standing among the generalists is 
“second-class citizen.” Historically, reasons may be found 
which explain, although not justify, this appellation and most 
are of an apocryphal nature. 

Then, too, there may be some element of supersensitivity on 
the part of the occupational educator. He may feel that 
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others consider him having entered education by the back 
door. 

Whatever the reason, the feeling does exist, and even to 
some extent among professional vocational educators within 
institutions of higher learning. Whatever the causes which 
engender this feeling, they must be somehow erased or poten- 
tial teaAers will be deterred from entering the V/hal field of 
vocational education. 

Conclusion 

If the products of higher education form the head of society, 
then those of the occupational areas constitute its body. Even 
the most chauvinistic advocate of the former would feel un- 
comfortable stating that a disembodied head was a viable 
organism. Yet, traditional education has historically stressed 
that the apotheosis of learning was college and the attainment 
of a degree. And, the preponderance of elementary and 
secondary education has been so structured. 

The demands of industry will not be denied. More and 
more entry level jobs are shifting from a 12th-grade educa- 
tion to two years of postsecondary training. If the public 
institutions do not fill the need, then industry will have to 
fill the educational vacuum. The current percentage of those 
entering into public postsecondary vocational education is, 
from the standpoint of anticipated manpower demands, inade- 
quate, Industry is far from indifferent to the prospect of in= 
sufficient manpower. Because of the increasing amount of 
public funds available to private agencies for educational pur= 
poses, many corporations are baginning to acquire holdings 
that will provide an impressive education and tiaining 
capability. 

The essential facts are that, of the entire working force, less 
than 15 percent have baccalaurate or advanced degrees. The 
balance are employed in occupational areas where the formal 
education required of the average worker is shifting upward 
at an increasing rate. A 12th-grade education soon will no 
longer suffice* The great body of our working force will soon 
require 1 to 2 years of postsecondary training to be considered 
for the jobs in our technical economy. Comprehensive and 
unified planning is required at the local. State, and national 
levels to insure an adequate supply of professional occupa- 
tional educators to fill the needs. Additional faculty must be 
found for new and expanding institutions. Administrators 
must be sure that technical and teaching skills are relevant to 
the needs of the student population. 

In order to attract the graduates of technical and business 
colleges to teaching, restrictive credentials bariiers must be 
broken when tliese tend to protect the system rather than serve 
the student. The rewards of teaching must be made competi- 
tive with those of industry in all respects if education is to 
attract the cream of industry rather than its dropouts. 

New experiments must be devised to determine the opti- 
mum use of professional staff within the organizational frame- 
work of postsecondary institutions. Close liaison must be 
maintained with the surrounding community and industry to 
insure that the occupational courses are both socially and eco- 
nomically relevant. To accomplish this. Federal and State 
laws that establish the economic incentives, and help to shape 
q ' promote educational philosophy, must be kept dynamic, 
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flexible and continually responsive to the lessons being learned 
from experimental programs. It is only through this kind 
of selhexamination, adaptability and willingness to accept the 
proven and discard the unworkable that the manifold chal- 
lenges of today*s technical society can be met. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Among the more significant developments in education in 
the United States in recent years has been the growth and 
development of various postsecondary propams below the bac- 
calaureate level, designed as occupational education. There 
Bxe many interrelated reasons for this growth and develop- 
ment. The increasing sophistication required by an 
advancing technology has called for a more skilled and 
knowledgeable labor force than has been needed in the past, 
The diminishing demand for unskilled and semiskilled labor 
with an accompanying increased demand for skilled and tech- 
nical labor has meant that successful employment must de- 
pend on more education and training than the traditional edu- 
cation system could provide. Not only must people be able to en- 
ter the labor market at higher levels of skill and knowledge than 
has been true before, but they must also have the capacity to 
develop as these technology demands become ever higher. 

The affluence resulting from the general industrial advances 
has produced a new level of wealth, both private and public, 
whidi has fostered the increasing commitment to education 
beyond high school. Some form of higher education is seen as 
a desired end in itself by growing numbers of people. This 
growth of interest in higher education is not, however, being 
accompanied by a proportional increase in the number of peo- 
ple who successfully pursue degree programs, nor by a propor- 
tional increase in the ability of traditional 4-year colleges and 
universities to accommodate all those who might wish educa- 
tion beyond the high school. 

Historically the educational system was structured in a way 
implying that there were categories of people who should fit 
into fixed terminal points. Completion of high school was 
seen as the probable terminal point for the vast majority, with 
a 2-year dep’ee being the next higher alternative available for 
a small minority. The junior college movement has served as 
a partial correction for this situation. The new variable- 
length postsecondary occupational pro^ams should make it 
possible to more realistically' serve the needs of students with 
varying desires and capacities as well as providing the levels of 
skill and knowledge needed in the labor force, 



O iddition to providing a system which is better able to 
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serve the needs of high school graduates, a system is needed 
which can serve the needs of those who are being made ineffec- 
tive or “obsolete*’ by an advancing technology. Few people 
can enter the labor market with skills which will adequately 
serve them for a lifetime of employment. Many people need 
regular upgrading in their job skills. Often, this upgrading 
must be seen as a public responsibility. 

There are also large numbers of adults unable to find em- 
ployment at a level necessary for an acceptable standard of 
living. Further, many are employed in jobs which require 
little or no skill and yield a correspondingly low income. The 
needs of these people must be met if the emerging systems are 
to be considered successful. 

II, SYSTEMS OF POSTSECONDARY 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

Under the impetus provided by Federal legislation, as well 
as the desire to serve the needs of people and industry, indi- 
vidual States have been engaged in efforts to provide adequate 
systems of postsecondary occupational education. These 
efforts have taken place with limited precedent and under 
potentially conflicting sources of guidelines for development. 

In general, all education beyond high school has been con- 
sidered “higher edxication” and the legitimate concern of 
State bodies or departments governing colleges and universi- 
ties, with their strong tradition of general rather than applied 
education. On the other hand, historically, education specific- 
ally intended as iob-entry preparation has been the concern 
of vocational educators in the secondary systems. This has 
meant that, in many States, posts- xond ary occupational edu- 
cation has developed along two or, in some cases, more lines 
of control. At present there is virtually no evidence which 
would provide a basis for evaluating tlie relative merits of the 
different systems which have been developed, 

Postsecondary occupational education is supported by the 
U.S, Office of Education, Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, in institutions which are classified into four cate- 
gories: (1) postsecondary technical vocational schools, (2) 
community or junior colleges, (3) universities or colleges, and 
(4) combination secondary-postsecondary vocational technical 
schools,^ 

In 1966, there were 1,020 such institutions in the United 
States. Two-thirds of these were institutions solely involved 

1 U.S, Office of Iducation, Vocational and I’echnical Education: Annual 
Report^ Fiscal Year 1966 (Washington: U,S, Government Printing Office, 
1968). p. 82. 
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Table l-^Puhlic Po$t$€condary Occupational Education Institutions ^ by Type^ and Estimated College Age Popuiationf 

for Regions^ Fiscal Year 1966 



Rci^on 


Postlecondary 

Techmeaj 

Vocatiosal 

School 


Institution 

Commtmity 
Of Junior XJnivefsi^ 
College or CoUege 


Combination 
Secondary^ 
Postsecon- 
dary Voca- 
dosal Tech^ 
nical School 


Total 


Estimated 
18-^ Year 

Old Fopu- Institutions 
Istion Per 100,000 

C1P68)* 18-^ Yeaf= 

(1,000’s) Old Population 


United States 


289 


385 


165 


IBl 


1,020 


16,771 


6.1 


Northeait 


52 


58 


14 


23 


147 


3,684 


4,0 


New England 


18 


8 


2 


2 


26 


904 


2.8 


Middle Atlantic 


34 


55 


12 


21 


122 


2,780 


4.4 


North Central 


90 


8S 


S2 


64 


269 


4,495 


6.0 


East North Central 


83 


48 


11 


14 


151 


3,174 


4.8 


West North Central 


7 


40 


21 


50 


118 


1,321 


8.9 


South 


129 


lOS 


19 


84 


335 


5,660 


5.9 


South Atlantic 


102 


45 


8 


18 


173 


2,749 


6,8 


East South Central 


15 


17 


2 


SO 


64 


Ull 


5.3 


West South Central 


12 


41 


9 


36 


98 


1,700 


5.8 


West 


18 


141 


100 


10 


269 


2,932 


9.2 


Mountain 


7 


80 


17 


6 


60 


714 


8.4 


Pacific 


11 


111 


83 


4 


209 


2,218 


9.4 



Sdutce: U,S, Office of EducBtloni Vocational and Technical Education^ Annual Report, Fiscal Year, 1966 (Washington: 
U.S. Government Frinting Office, 1968) , p. 

•Based on the Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Population Estimates, "Estimates of the Population 
of States, by Age,” Series P=25, No, 4^0 (Washington: Government Frinting Office, April 17, 1969) 



TABii Z^Percent Distribution of Type of Institution Within Region, Fiscal Year 1966 



Heglon 




Inititutions 




Total 


Posts ecoadary 
Technical 
Vocational 
S^Qoi 


Community or 
Junior Collige 


Univdrsi^ 
or CoUege 


Combination 
Sicondary and 
Postsecondary 
Vocational 
Technical Sdiool 


United States 


28,3% 


37,7% 


I6.a% 


17.8% 


100.0% 


Northeast 


35,4 


39,5 


9.5 


15.6 


lOOB 


New England 


72.0 


12.0 


8,0 


8.0 


100.0 


Middle Atlantic 


27.9 


45J 


9.8 


17.2 


100,0 


North Central 


33.4 


30,9 


11.9 


28.8 


100,0 


East North Central ................. 


55.0 


28.5 


7,8 


9.2 


100.0 


West North Central 


5,9 


S3.9 


17.8 


42,4 


100,0 


South 


B8.B 


30.7 


5.7 


25,1 


100.0 


South Atlandc ......................... 


89.0 


26-0 


4,6 


10.4 


100.0 


East South Central 


2B.4 


26,6 


3.1 


46.9 


100.0 


West South Central 


12.2 


41.8 


9.2 


36.8 


100,0 


West . .. 


6.7 


52.4 


37.2 


8.7 


100,0 


Mountain 


11,7 


50.0 


28.3 


10.0 


100.0 


Pacific 


5.3 


53.1 


39.7 


1,9 


100,0 



Source: Table One 



in 2-yaar, postsecbndary programs (postsecondary technical 
vocational schools and community or junior colleges) . Table 
1 presents the distribution by type of school and region, and 
table 2 the percent distributions of types within region. In 
the United States as a whole there are 6.1 schools per 100,000 
population age 18-22 (estimated) , but this varies from region 
to region.^ New England and the Middle Atlantic States have 
2.8 and 4.4 schools, respectively, per 100,000 potential popula- 
tion while the Mountain and Pacific States have 8,4 and 9.4, 
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respectively. The North Central and Southern States are near 
the national average. 

The previously mentioned variations in the systems of post- 
secondary occupational education can he noted in the percent 
distributions in table 2, The majority of schools in New 
England and the East North Central and South Atlantic States 
are postsecondary technical vocational schools, while in the 
Western States community or junior colleges constitute the 
majority. In the other regions there is some distribution 
among the types with the community or junior college «.nd 
combination schools most frequently observed. 
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Table S,^Public Postsecondary Oecupational Education Institutions Participating in Federally Sponsored Student 
Assistance Prografju^ by Region and Type of Program, 1968-69 



Region 




Number of Institutions Partlcipatiag in 






Total 


HDSL 

Only 


CWS 

Only 


EOG 

Only 


NDSL 

and 

CWS 


NDSL 

and 

EOG 


CWS 

and 

EOG 


NDSL, 

CWS 

and 

EOG 


United States 


1S6 


154 


21 


94 


142 


119 


1,438 


2,104 


Northeast 


34 


33 


11 


20 


46 


29 


369 


542 


New England 


10 


10 


5 


8 


19 


10 


132 


194 


Middle Atlantic 


24 


23 


6 


12 


27 


19 


237 


348 


North Central 


41 


34 


a 


24 


50 


30 


378 


563 


East North Central 


28 


23 


4 


14 


32 


2S 


181 


305 


West North Central 


13 


11 


2 


10 


18 


7 


197 


258 


South . . 


46 


51 


B 


34 


40 


30 


482 


686 


South Atlantic 


23 


25 


2 


15 


26 


11 


233 


335 


East South Central 


16 


IS 


1 


7 


9 


6 


114 


166 


West South Central 


7 


13 


0 


12 


5 


18 


135 


185 


West 


15 


36 


1 


16 


6 


30 


209 


313 


Mountain 


2 


3 


0 


a 


1 


3 


49 


61 


Pacific. 


13 


33 


1 


18 


6 


27 


160 


252 



Source: U. S, Office of Education, Financial Aid for Higher Education 
(Washington: U. S. Goveinmert Printing Office, 1968) 



The cost to the student of postsecondary occupational pro- 
grams varies a great deal from State to State. In Louisiana, 
for instance, there are no tuition or fees and only a refundable 
book deposit is required (all amounts are for in-State students 
unless otherwise indicated) , In many States (e.g., Connecti- 
cut, Hawaii, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia) , the 
cost is between |25 and $50 a semester for tuition, with a small 
additional amount required for fees. The tuition charged 
goes as high as $140 a semester (Kentucky) , and perhaps 
higher, with several other States having tuitions in excess of 
$100 per semester (e.g., Idaho, Massachusetts, and Oregon) . 
Frequently the occupational curriculum does not lend itself to 
standard term tuition (semester of year) and therefore a num- 
ber of States charge on a credit hour basis. These charges 
range from approximately $2.50 to $7 per hour. Charges for 
postsecondary occupational pro^ams are sometimes compli- 
cated by the fact that institutions operate with a significant 
amount of local funding, in addition to Federal and State 
support. Such is the case in Oregon and Wyoming, for ex- 
ample. In such cases, tuition is based on residence in the 
district of control, in-State but out-of-district, and ouboLState. 
In Oregon, the in-district tuition ranges from $165 to $270 a 
year; the in-State, oubohdistrict. from $240 to $337.60; and the 
oubof-State, from $300 to $600 a year. The estimated average 
charge for tuition and fees in public 2»year institutions in 
1968— 69 was $121 for the academic year.^ Obviously, on the 
basis of the data from the few States cited, there is a great deal 
of variability around this average. 

The U.S. Office of Education listed 2,104 institutions offer- 
ing postsecondary occupational programs as participants in 
federally sponsored student assistance programs in 1968-69.* 

3 U*S. Office of Education, Digest of Educational Statistics, (Washington: 
U^. Government Printing Office, 1968.) 

A U.S. Office of Education, Financial Aid for Higher Education, (Waih- 
' Q 'i’S- Government Printing Office, 1968.) 




The three primary programs involving institutional participa- 
tion are the National Defense Student Loan Program 
(NDSL) , the College Work-Study Program (CWS) , and Edu- 
cational Opportunity Grants (EOG) . The Federal Govern- 
ment provides 90 percent of the funds for NDSL, 80 percent 
for CWS, and 100 percent for EOG, Over two-thirds (68.3 
percent) of those institutions which are participating offer all 
three programs, while 16.9 percent offer two of the programs 
(see table 3). Among the 311 institutions which offer only 
one program, 154 participate in CWS, 136 in NDSL and 21 in 
EOG. In addition to these three programs, students in posb 
secondary occupational pro^ams are eligible for loans under 
the Guaranteed Loan Program. 

There is a great deal of variation from State to State in the 
extent to which State, local, and p’ Ivate sources of financial 
assistance are available. Several States (e.g„ Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Virginia) have scholarship and loan funds 
financed out of each State’s general revenue. Some assistance is 
available from private foundations and alumni groups, though 
this is not extensive and tends to be very localized. The 
available data do not indicate anything on the extent to which 
these programs are being used nor the characteristics of stu- 
dents using them. Because of his lack, it becomes difficult to 
judge the adequacy or inadequacy of the programs. 

The impression made by various State publications as well 
as UiS. Office of Education publications, however, is that the 
combination of relatively low cost and easily available assist- 
ance pr;^grams makes it unlikely that many people are unable 
to take advantage of postsecondary occupational programs for 
financial reasons. This, of course, says nothing of the extent 
to which the potential population is aware of these things, 
which is probably a much more crucial matter than the issue 
of cost-assistance. 

There does not appear to be a consistent national pattern 
of the availability of job placement services to students in 
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postsecondary o.ccupational programs. In some States (e.g., 
Louisiana) there is apparently no systematic program for se- 
curing employment for graduates. But in other States, each 
institution has a program not only for finding jobs for gradu- 
ates but also for finding jobs for students while they are in 
school. The data suggest that most postsecondary occupation- 
al education institutions are extremely sensitive to the needs 
of employers in the areas they serve. This sensitivity increases 
the likelihood that the programs available to students will be 
those for which employment is available. This does not, of 
course, necessarily result in the student's being aware of a full 
range of opportunity, nor does it assure the ideal placement. 

III. THE STUDENTS 

Table 4 gives the enrollment figures for 1966 by type of 
program within region, and table 5 the percent distribution of 
programs within region. Although traditionally vocational 
education has tended to have a concentration in agriculture 



and home economics, these two areas account for just under 
2 percent of the total national postsecondary enrollment. The 
Middle Atlantic States have the highest combined enioliment 
in these categories, with 7.2 percent. Distributive occupations 
are the third smallest category with no region having a large 
percentage of its enrollment in this area. The health occupa- 
tions show a variation among regions with a fairly large per- 
centage in New England (21.7 percent), and the East South 
Central States (28 percent) , but fewer than 4 percent in the 
Pacific States. Office and technical courses constitute a con- 
sistently high percentage of enrollment across all regions, with 
the exception of the East South Central States, where the office 
category accounts for only 14.5 percent of the enrollment, and 
the Pacific States, where the technical category accounts for 
only 15, 3 percent of the enrollment. 

For the United States as a whole, the average occupational 
enrollment per institution was 45 L9 students (see table 6) . 
However, without the very high per institution enrollment in 
the Pacific States (1,044,2), this average drops to 274.0. The 
averages in the West North Central and Ea t South Central 



Table ^—Enrollment in Public Postsecondary Occupational Education Classes, by Program and by Region^ Fiscal Year 1966 



Region 


Agfleulturo 


Distributive 


Healfii 


Home 

Economics 


Office 


Technical 


Trade and 
Industiy 


Total 


United States 


5,837 


15,741 


36,245 


2,652 


164,896 


99,727 


115,393 


440,491 


Northeast 


2,031 


1,720 


6,787 


610 


15,166 


14,371 


2,290 


42,925 


New England 


181 


65 


1,893 


- 


2,113 


3,244 


1,215 


8,711 


Middle Atlantic 


1,850 


1,655 


4,844 


610 


13,053 


11,127 


1,075 


34,214 


North Central 


1,010 


3,691 


8,305 


673 


24,505 


15,830 


17,797 


71,811 


East North Central 


354: 


3,083 


5,989 


667 


21,116 


11,806 


12,677 


56,092 


West North Central 


156 


60S 


2,316 


6 


3,389 


4,024 


5,220 


15,719 


South 


744 


2,691 


1U52 


564 


23,863 


36,300 


14,693 


90,397 


South Atlantic 


691 


2,222 


4,753 


664 


13,310 


16,855 


3,929 


40,824 


East South Central 


41 


240 


3,880 


— 


1,747 


2.865 


3,815 


12,078 


West South Central ............. 


12 


229 


3,419 


- 


8,79'-* 


18,090 


6,949 


37,495 


West 


2,052 


7,639 


9,651 


805 


101,372 


33,226 


80,613 


235,358 


Mountain 


491 


192 


1,354 


278 


4302 


4,233 


5,761 


17,111 


Pacific 


1361 


7,447 


8,297 


527 


96370 


28,993 


74,852 


218,247 



Source: U.S. Office of Education, Vocational and Technical Education: Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1966 



(Washington! U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968) 



Tab^ B.^^Percent Distribution of Enrollment by Program Within Region, Fiscal Year 1966 











Home 






Trade and 




Region 


Agriculture 


Distributive 


Hcalffi 


Economies 


Office 


Te Sulcal 


Industry 


Total 


United States 


1.8% 


S.6% 


8.2% 


.6% 


873% 


22,6% 


26.2% 


100.0% 


Northeast 


4.7 


4.0 


15.7 


1.4 


35.4 


33.5 


5.B 


100.0 


New England 


2.1 


.7 


21.7 


— 


24.3 


S7J 


13,9 


100.0 


Middle Atlantic 


5.4 


4.8 


14.2 


1.8 


88.2 


32.5 


3.1 


100,0 


North Central 


1.4 


5.1 


11.6 


.9 


34,2 


22.0 


24.8 


lOO.O 


East North Central 


1.5 


53 


10,7 


1,2 


87.7 


21,0 


22,4 


100.0 


West North Central ....... 


1.0 


3.9 


14,7 


.0 


21,6 


25.6 


33^ 


100.0 


South .......................... 


.8 


3,0 


12.8 


.6 


26,4 


40.1 


16.3 


100,0 


South Atlantic 


1.7 


5.4 


11.6 


1,4 


32.6 


37,7 


9,6 


100.0 


East South Central 


.3 


2.0 


28.0 


— 


14,5 


28.6 


31.6 


100,0 


West South Central 


.0 


.6 


9.1 


- 


23.5 


48.3 


18.5 


100.0 


West 


.9 


3.2 


4.1 


.3 


43.1 


14.1 


34,3 


100.0 


Mountain 


2.9 


1.1 


7.9 


1.6 


28,1 


24.7 


33.7 


100,0 


Pacific 


.7 


3.4 


3.8 


.2 


44.8 


IS.S 


34,3 


100.0 




e; Table Four 
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States are below 200 per institution; between 200 and 300 in 
the Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic^ and Mountain States; and 
between 300 and 400 in New England, the East North Central, 
and West South Central. 



Table &,^Enrollment Per Institution^ by Region, Fiscal Year 1966 



Region 


Number of 
Institutions 


Ppstsecondaiy 

Occupational 

Enrollment 


Average 
Enrol iment 
Per Institution 


United States 


1,020 


440,491 


43L9 


Northeast 


147 


42,925 


292.0 


New England 


25 


8,711 


348.4 


Middle Atlantic 


122 


34,214 


280.4 


North Central 


269 


71,811 


267,0 


East North Central 


151 


56,092 


371.5 


West North Central 


118 


15,719 


133.2 


South 


335 


90,897 


269.8 


South Atlantic 


173 


40,824 


236.0 


East South Central .......... 


64 


12,078 


188.7 


West South Central ......... 


98 


37,495 


382.6 


West 


269 


286,358 


874.9 


Mountain ...................... .. 


60 


17,111 


285.2 


Pacific 


209 


218,247 


1,044.2 



Source: Tables 1 and 4 



These figures suggest that the institutions providing post- 
secondary occupational education are not being fully utilized. 
However, it must be noted that only 289 of the 1,020 institu= 
tions are devoted solely to postsecondary education (commu- 
nity or junior colleges and universities or colleges) or 
occupational education at the secondary level (combination 
secondary^postsecondary vocational technical schools) , as well 
as postsecondary occupational programs. 

The data from these sources (programs reporting to the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education) for more 
recent periods are not yet available. However, data from 
1968 are available on higher education enrollments in occupa- 



tional programs below the baccalaureate level which are com- 
parable. Total enrollments, in table 7, should include all 
public institutions involved in postsecondary occapational 
programs with exception of the combination secondary-post- 
secondary vocational technical schools. While comparisons 
with 1966 data must be drawn with caution since the data are 
not identical, it is well to note the apparent increase in enrolh 
ment in the 2*year period. 

Nationally, the 1968 enrollments are 22.5 percent above the 
1966 figures. There are, however, more dramatic indications 
in looking at the various geographic areas. The most obvious 
points are the extremes of New England and the West South 
Central States. In 1966, the New England States had the 
smallest absolute enrollment, but, with a 2-year increase of 
203,6 percent, enrollment is now near the national average in 
terms of proportion of the potential population. The ap= 
parent decrease of 25 percent in the West South Central States 
places them at about one-half the national figure of propor- 
tion of potential population. The Pacific States had a moder- 
ate increase of 11.1 percent, but this seems reasonable in light 
of the extent to which the potential population is involved. 
The East North Central and South Atlantic States had 
sizable increases (57.4 percent and 67.5 percent, respectively) ; 
the West North Central a moderate 29.2 percent; and the 
remaining areas had little or no increase (less than 1 percent 
in the Middle Atlantic to 9.4 percent in the Mountain States) . 

While the increases in enrollment are in some cases no- 
table, the total situation of enrollment as a proportion of the 
potential population indicates the probable need for much 
more growth. Nationally, just over 3 percent of the potential 
population is enrolled. The figure is this high only because 
of the Pacific States* large enrollment at a rate of 10.9 percent 
of the potential (the Pacific States account for about 13 per- 
cent of the potential population and almost 45 percent of the 
total enrollment) , Figures for the Middle Atlantic and East 
South Central States are just over 2 percent and are around 2 
to 3 percent for the remaining regions. 




Table 7. ^Opening Fall Enrollment in Occupational Programs in Public Institutions of Higher Education, 
and Estimated Potential Population, by Region, J96B 



Region 


Estimated 
22 Year Old 
Population 
(l,000*s> 


Fall EnFOllment 
in Occupational 
Frograms 


Enrollinent 
Per 100,000 
Potential 
Population 


Apparent Rate 
of Increase: 
1956 to 1968 


United States 


16,771 


539,819 


3,218.8 


22,5% 


Northeast 


3,684 


60,849 


1,651.7 


41.8 


New England 


904 


26,450 


2,925.9 


203.6 


Middle Atlantic 


2.780 


34,399 


1,237.4 


.5 


North Central 


4,495 


108,603 


2,416J 


51.2 


East North Central 


3,174 


88,295 


2,781,8 


57.4 


West North Central 


1.321 


20,308 


1,537.3 


29.2 


South 


5,660 


109,155 


1,928,5 


20,8 


South Atlantic 


2,749 


68,397 


2,488.1 


67.5 


East South Central 


1,211 


12,653 


1,044.8 


4.8 


West South Central 


1.700 


28,105 


1,653.2 


=25.0 


West 


............. 2,932 


261,212 


8,909.0 


11.0 


Iviountain 


714 


18,716 


2.621J 


0.4 


Pacific 


2.218 


242,496 


10,933,1 


Ihl 



Source: U,S. Office of Education, Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 
(Washington; IT,S, Government Printing Office, 1969) 
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Table 8.— and Attendance Status of Students in Occupationai Programs in Public Institutions 
of Higher Education by Eegion^ Fall 1968 



Region 






Male 

Fun Time Part Time 


Female 

Full Time Part Time 


Total 


Fereent 

Male 


Percent 
Part Time 


United States * 






158,578 


175,249 


89,758 


116,234 


639,819 


6LB% 


54.0% 


Northeast 






18,127 


22,223 


8,129 


12.370 


60,849 


66.3 


56.9 


New England 






9,159 


9,630 


3,804 


3,857 


26,450 


71.0 


51.0 


Middle Atlantic 






8,968 


12393 


4,326 


831B 


84,399 


62.7 


61,4 


North Central 






35,371 


86,787 


17,929 


18316 


108,603 


66.4 


50.9 


East North Central 






26,902 


32,807 


13,062 


15324 


88,295 


67.6 


54*7 


West North Central 






8,469 


3,980 


4,867 


2,992 


20,308 


61.3 


34,3 


South 






44,681 


26,450 


24071 


13|95S 


109,155 


65.2 


37,0 


South Atlantic 






27,106 


16,335 


15316 


9,440 


68,897 


68.5 


87.7 


East South Central 






5,591 


2,156 


3,487 


1,419 


12,653 


61.2 


28.8 


West South Central 






11^84 


7,959 


5,068 


3,01:^ 


28,105 


71.0 


89.3 


West 






60,399 


89,789 


59,629 


71,395 


261,212 


57.5 


61.7 


Mountain 






7,035 


4,205 


4,039 


3,437 


18,716 


60,1 


40.8 


Pacific ............................... 






53,864 


83384 


35390 


67,958 


242496 


57J 


63.3 



Source: U.S. Office of Education, Opening Fall Enrollment, op. cit. 



While part of this potential population is enrolled lii degree 
propams (35 to 40 percent) , less than half of these are likely 
to complete such programs. This means that a great majority 
of young people are ent^ing today’s labor market with little 
or no job entry preparation at the postsecondary level pro= 
vided by public institutions. Certainly, some of these receive 
training through proprietary institutions which offer occupa- 
tional training. These proprietary institutions have sizable 
enrollments in the business education fields* The belief 
exists that the majority of people receiving secretarial training 
are getting this training in proprietary institutions. How= 
ever, the total probably does not appreciably alter the size of 
the potential population available to the public institutions. 

In 1968, there were slightly more than a half million stu- 
dents in public institutions of higher education pursuing occu= 
pational prop^ams* As with higher education in general, a 
majority of these students were male (6L8 percent) , with very 
little regional variation in the sex ratio. In the Pacific States, 
57.S percent of the students were male, and in the New Eng- 
land and West South Central States, 71.0 percent. The other 
seven areas ranged between 60.1 percent and 67-6 percent 
(see table 8) . 

There is more variation among regions in the proportion of 
students enrolled as part-time students. Nationally, 54 per- 
cent of the students are enrolled on a part-time basis. But, 
for the regions, this ranges from 28,3 percent in the East South 
Central States to 6B.B percent in the Pacific States, followed 
by the Middle Atlantic States at 61.4 percent. New England 
and the East North Central, at 51*0 percent and 54.7 percent, 
are near the national figure. The remaining four areas range 
between 54*3 percent and 40.8 percent* The percent of first* 
time students who are part-time is considerably lower than the 
percent of all students who are part-time, This is true na- 
tionally as well as in all but one of the areas (the Mountain 
States) . The data do not permit an adequate explanation 
for this difference, though the two most obvious possibilities 
should be examined. These are (1) part-time students are 
more likely to continue in prop-ams than are full-time stu- 
' 0 (2) after initial enrollment, full-time stu^n^s are 




likely to change their status to part-time due to finding work, 
or other reasons. A third possibility=that of marked change 
in the characteristics of students-seems less likely than the 
other possibilities. 

There has been a very limited amount of work done on the 
characteristics of students in postsecondary occupational pro- 
grams or on those of students planning to pursue such programs. 
A study of 3,1 17 high school students in the State of Washington, 
done in 1965-66, provides some interesting information on those 
planning some form of postsecondary occupational education.*' 
On virtually all of the characteristics examined, those students 
planning on some postsecondary occupational programs con- 
stitute a “middle ground" between the college-bound and 
those planning no education beyond high school. In the high 
school experience itself, those planning on occupational edu- 
cation have been academically more successful than the ‘-high 
school only" group, but less successful than tlie college-bound 
group; they were more active in and satisfied with their high 
school life than the “high school only," but less than the col- 
lege-bound; and they have higher academic images than the 
‘high school only," but lower than the college-bound. High 
school has not completely alienated those planning on post- 
secondary occupational programs, but they apparently are not 
seeking education for its own sake and do not want to extend 
their education beyond the time required for a practical, 
applied program* On the other hand, those who plan no edu- 
cation beyond high school, not even an occupational program, 
can be seen as those for whom the educational experience has 
been one of limited or no reward and one which they do not 
plan on extending any longer than necessary. 

The students planning on postsecondary occupational pro- 
grams also represent "middle ground’’ with regard to family 
backgrounds and the characteristics of their friends. As would 
be expected, the college-bound represent the highest status in 
terms of family income, parental education and father’s occu- 
pation; the "high school only," the lowest. This* of course, 

§ Roy T* Bo^vles and Walter L. Slocum, “Social Characterigtics of 
School Students Pianning to Pursue Post High School Vocational Train- 
ing,” (Washington: U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Research, 1968) . 
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Table 9=Formnl Awards in Public Institutions of Higher Education in Organized Occupational Curriculums, 



By Length of Program, Sew, and Curriculum Caiegoryt 1966^67 





Two But Less Than 
Four Years 


One But Less Than 
Two Years 




Total 




Curriculum 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


A. Engineering 


14,147 


13,905 


242 


1,851 


1,791 


60 


15,998 


15,696 


302 


B. Science 


1,856 


1,711 


145 


349 


346 


3 


2.205 


2,057 


148 


C. Health 


....... 10,099 


2,888 


7.2H 


4,821 


198 


4,623 


14,920 


3,086 


11,834 




16,320 


7,726 


8,594 


2,327 


613 


1,714 


18,647 


8,339 


10,308 


E. Other 


20,112 


11,088 


9,024 


1,979 


1,449 


630 


22,091 


12,537 


9354 


Total 


....... 62,534 


37,318 


25,216 


11,327 


4,397 


6,930 


73,861 


41,715 


82,146 



Source: U.S. Office of Education. Associate Degree and Other Formal Awards Below the Baccalaureate, 1965^6 and 
1966^67, (Washingtom U.S. Office of Educatioti, National Center for Educational Statistics, 1969,) 



raises the question of the financial ability of students to pur- 
sue postsecondary occupational or college programs. Realis- 
tically, students whose families can offer no financial assistance 
and students whose families expect and need financial assis- 
tance from the student cannot make plans which involve 
financial commitments. 

There is generally perceived support in the attitudes of 
friends of those planning postsecondary occupational pro- 
grams. They have fewer friends who have dropped out of 
school than do the “high school only,” but more than the 
college-bound. Their friends were more likely to have posi- 
tive attitudes toward more education than the “high school 
only,” less likely than the college-bound. This phenomenon, 
obviously, is circular in that those in each category tend to 
select friends who have attitudes similar to their own. In 
turn, the friends' attitudes influence and reinforce their own 
attitudes. Certainly the attitudinal environment in which a 
student makes his post high school plans cannot be ignored. 
However, it should be noted that this is not a simple “cause 
and effect” relationship. 

As was pointed out earlier, students have varying cap?', ji ties 
and needs for education beyond high school and they make 
plans under varying family background and social contexts. 
Postsecondary occupational programs provide an additional 
point — between stopping with a high school education and 
pursuing a college degree=^ which can enter into student plans. 
However, knowing that the school experience, family back- 
ground and social environment affect plans is only a begin- 
ning. Much more information is needed on the relative 
contribution of all of these factors and their individual con= 
tributions under varying conditions. 

While it is probably normal for most students entering 
postsecondary occupational programs to come directly from 
high school, there are two additional sources which cannot 
be disregarded.® Though they are not being used to the ex- 
tent they should be, postsecondary occupational programs 
probably represent a logical answer to a large number of the 
thousands who start but never finish college. A partial college 
education offers limited job entry assistance, and no doubt 
many college dropouts do make use of the 1- and 2-year pro- 
grams available. Data on the percent of postsecondary enroll- 
ment previously in degree programs and the percent of de^ee 



8M. R. Graney, The Technical Institute, (New York: The Center for 
Applied Research in Education, Inc,, 1964), Ch. VI, “The Individual and 
tt O cal Institutes,” pp. 87=111. 
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program withdrawals who enter postsecondary occupational 
programs are not available. This information could be most 
useful, particularly for counseling done at the time of with- 
drawal from college. 

A second potential soiirce of students is industry itself. For 
many people, it is necessary to have some “real world” work 
experience befoie a satisfactory plan for the future can be 
made. In addition, work experience is frequently the best 
way for a person to discover what lie does not know and what 
he needs to learn. Often, industry encourages its employees 
to pursue educational programs which will increase their use- 
fulness to inc cry, at times to the point of paying for the cost 
of the program. It is rare to find an industry which will not 
be going through some technological modifications and 
equally rare to find employees capable of full production 
under new circumstances without some additional training or 
education. As with the college dropout, data on the extent to 
which this represents a source of students are not available. 



IV. THE OUTCOME 



In 1966»67, public institutions of higher education in the 
United States conferred over 70,000 awards for the completion 
of occupational programs below the baccalaureate level (see 
table 9) , Almost 85 percent of these were for programs of 
at least 2 years, but less than 4 years, duration. Only in the 
health occupations were there a significant proportion of 

1- year programs. Even there the figure was only 32 percent. 
Within certain specific occupational programs (forestry, dental 
assistant, and practical nursing) , there were more 1-year than 

2- year awards, but the predominant pattern was for the longer 
period. (For specific occupational programs under each of 
these categories, see table 10.) 

As would be expected, there were significant sexual differ- 
ences in the distribution of awards, The males dominated 
engineering and science, and the females* health and, to a 
lesser extent, business. For males, in both 1- and 2-year pro- 
-ams, business and commerce was the most frequent program, 
followed by industrial tedinology and mechanical technology 
in the 1-year programs and electrical and/or electronics tech- 
nology and, again, mechanical technology, at the 2-)ear level. 
For females, at die 1-year level, practical nursing was the most 
frequent program, accounting for over 45 percent of the Tyear 
awards to females. This was followed by the l=year secretarial 
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Table IQ.— Fields of Specialization^ by Currieuhim Category, 1966*67 
(Based on Formal Awards for Organhed Occupation Curriculums 
of at Least One But Less Than Four Years) 



A. Engineering Related 

Aeronautical technology 
Architectural and Building 
technology 
Chemical technology 
Civil technology 
Electrical and/or electronici 
technology 
Industrial technology 
Mechanical technology 
Other 

B. Science Related 

Agriculture 

Forestry 

Scientific data processing 
Other 

C. Health 

Dental assistant 
Dental hygiene 
Dental laboratory assistant 



G, Health (continued) 

Medical or biological laboratory 
technician 
Nursing, practical 
Nursing, associate degree 
Nursing, diploma program 
X^ray technology 
Other 

D. Business Related 

Business and commerce 
Secret arial 

E. Other 

Educational 

Fine, applied and graphic arts 
Home economics 
Bible study or religious work 
Police technology or 
laiv enforcement 
Miscellaneous 



and dental assistant pro^ains. At the 2‘year level, the sec- 
retarial progj*am was the most frequent selectioHj followed by 
the nursing diploma program, and business and commerce. 
These distributions suggest that enrollments reflect the tradh 
tional sexual identiflcation of occupations which, though 
perhaps not rational, is probably realistic in terms of 
employment oppoitunities. 

Comprehensive data are lacking on the extent to which the 
wide array of potential programs is represented at individual 
institutions. Data on awards indicate there is sufficient 
breadth in the types of programs which can be offered, but a 
casual examination of postsecondary institutions indicates a 
great deal of variation in the number of different offerings 
available to students. Frequently, institutions which offer post- 
secondary occupational education may have only a half dozen 
programs or, in some cases, less. On the other hand, there are 
many institutions which offer a very full range of programs. 

On the basis of limited information, there does not appear 
to be a consistent pattern to these variations. The differences 
can be observed within States, or within regions, as well as for 
the country as a whole. In viewing this apparent variation in 
the availability of programs it must be remembered, as has 
previously been indicated, that often those institutions offer- 
ing postsecondary occupational education have multiple func- 
tions and pressures to fulfill other obligations (e.g., academic 
programs, secondary vocational pro|^ams, etc,) which may re- 
quire these institutions to place less emphasis on post.secondary 
occupational programs than seems desirable in term? of need. 

Enrollment figures for programs and institutions can be 
deceptive in that entry into a program in no way assures that 
a student will remain until the intended knowledge and skills 
have been acquired. In the period 1966-68 in Pennsylvania com* 
munity colleges, 58 percent of the students who entered associate 
degree or college parallel programs completed their programs or 
successfully transferred to institutions of higher education.? 

7 Pennsylvania Bureau of Community Colleges, “Selected Student, In- 
formation* Cominunity Colleges/* (Harrisburg; Department of Public In- 
struction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, January 1969), 



This figure compares favorably with the completion rate of 
traditional 4-year institutions. However, as this population 
was not ’'postsecondary occupational” students, the data can 
be used only as an indication of ;-year schools* success. In 
Louisiana, the most recent data avail -iLle indicate that only 16 
percent of those who start postsecondary occupational pro- 
grams complete these programs,® 

It must be remembered that the primary motivation of stu- 
dents in occupational progi*ams is probably very concrete and 
no"’ easily associated with a certificate, diploma, or degree. 
The skill level sought by the student may be obtained without 
completing, in the institutions* terms, the program. "This 
means then, that these people, while entering [an occupation] 
prior to the completion of a full program, have completed a 
program; a program which they have chosen for themselves/*^ 
Systematic followups of dropouts from postsecondary occu- 
pational programs are not available. The available informa- 
tion suggests that one of the main reasons for noncompletion 
is the availability of employment opportunities in the occupa- 
tions for which students are training. 

In those occupations for which manpower demand is great, 
employers find it economical to hire people with partial train- 
ing, These people complete their training while being pro- 
ductively employed. With the data now available, it is 
impossible to say what the long range implications of this 
practice are for the students. It may or may not adversely 
affect careers. It seems, however, that the practice should be 
done with great planning, and there should be close coopera- 
tion between institutional and on-theqob training. It is pos- 
sible that institutional training is excessive and that the skill 
level employers prefer is attained prior to completion. For 
some occupations, it may be necessary for employers to provide 
some initial training to new employees regardless of prior 
formal training. The special characteristics or processes of an 
individual business may make this so. Under such circum- 
stances, employers may find it easier to take students with 
incomplete training, with less to *"unlearn,'* and provide the 
final stages of training at the same time local practices are 
being taught. If this is in fact the ease then there are obvious 
implications for institutional programs. It should be possible 
to make better use of institutional resources to the end of 
better serving students and employers. 

There are some data available on the characteristics of 
people who left MDTA institutional training prior to com- 
pleting programs/® While this would not be representative of 
postsecondary occupational students who do not complete 
programs, the information may provide some indications of 
the characteristics of those likely to withdraw from programs. 
Among the MDTA trainees, males were more likely to 
withdraw than females and non whites were more likely to 
withdraw than whites. In 1968, 55 percent of the trainees 
were male, but 66 percent of the withdrawals were male, 

s Communication from Paul B, Brown, Director, Research Coordinating 
Unit, Louisiana State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, June 20, 
1969. 

^Communication from Dr, B. E, Childers, Executive Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Occupational Education, Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, September 19, 1969. 

10 U.S. Office of Education, Education and Training: A Chance to 
Advance, (Washington, D,C.; U.S. Government Pi in ting Office, 1969,) 
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Table l\. —Followup of Postsecondary Occupational Education Enrollees^ Fiscal Year 1967 
(Status of Persons in October 1967) 











PfQgfam 












Agriculture 


Distributloji 


Health 


Home 

Economics 

(Gainful) 


Office 


Technical 


Trades 

and 

Industry 


Total 


Number Completed Program 


6,334 


7,111 


27,802 


8,148 


89,614 


21,111 


35,817 


141,017 


Percent Available for 
Placement 


n.Q% 


47.4% 


83.7% 


69.7% 


58.7% 


S9.a% 


63.5% 


68.7% 


Percent of Those Available 
for Placement Placed in Field 
Trained or related ......... ....... 


90.4% 


73.5% 


95.2% 


88.8% 


81.7% 


92.4% 


85.6% 


87.8% 



Source: Division of Voca£ional and Technical Education, “Fact Sheet: Vocational Education — Fiscal Year 1967 Data/* 
(Washington: U.S. Office of Education, October 1968.) 



Nonwhites made up 38 percent o£ the total enrollment, but 47 
percent o£ the withdrawals. In addition, younger trainees and 
those with less previous education were more likely to with- 
draw. Fifty4hree percent of the 1968 enrollment had less than 
a 12th-grade education, but 65 percent of the withdrawals 
were in this category. Persons 21 years old and younger made 
up S8 percent of the enrollment, but 46 percent of the with- 
drawals. would not be in order to attempt interpretation of 
these data, particularly in light of the relatively sn ill magnh 
tude of difference. It is interesting to note that in 1968, while 
the overall completion rate for institutional trainees v/as 75 
percent, for on-the-job trainees it was 85 percent. It is very 
likely that there are some people who need and should have 
occupational training who, for whatever reason, are not favor- 
ably disposed to the traditional education setting. There are 
important implications in this for postsecondary occupational 
pro^^ams. 

While the completion rate may be less than desired in some 
cases, over 50 percent of those who do complete programs are 
employed either in the occupation for which they were 
trained, or a related occupation (see table 11). In 1967, 63.7 
percent of those completing programs were available for 
placement. A majority of those not available for placement 
were continuing their education, with a sizable proportion en- 
tering the armed forces. Of those available for placement, 
87.8 percent were employed either in the occupation for which 
they were trained or in a related occupation. For agricul- 
ture, health, and technical occupations, the figure was over 90 
percent. Those trained in the distribution occupations were 
the least likely to be available for placement (47.4 percent) 
and, if available, the least likely to be employed in the occupa- 
tion for which trained or a related occupation (73,5 percent) . 
The general picture, however, indicates that training was 
realistic in terms of employment opportunities and the likeli- 
hood that trainees would accept appropriate employment 
when available. 



V. FURTHER DATA NEEDS 

Postsecondary occupational education in the United States 
is presently in its formative stages. It is still susceptible to 
and change without the resistances that might 




be found in more tradition-bound, v; ell-entrenched programs. 
This will not be the case indefinitely, however. If reasons for 
change are known, efforts toward innovation and improve- 
ment should start as soon as possible. Many gaps remain, 
nevertheless, in the information required for a rational 
approach to these changes. 

The systems developed by the States should be examined to 
find out which are superior, and why. This is not meant to 
imply that there should be, or is, a single, best way of organize 
ing such programs. The possibility, however, should not be 
ignored. 

The various programs should be examined to determine 
which provide a full range of programs v/hich are likely to be 
of value to specific target populations. Concentrations in 
types of programs— either at the highly technical end or the 
semiskilled labor end— are not likely to be of as much service 
as those covering a wide gamut of occupational skills. 

While cost factors should not be a significant negative factor 
in the availability of postsecondary occupational education, 
limited data are available on the extent to which financial aid 
programs are utilized and the characteristics of students using 
aid. Information is needed on the extent to which potential 
students are aware of the financial assistance available to 
them. Many persons, obviously, are not using the aid who 
should be and, perhaps, they are the ones who need it most. 
It is possible that one of the reasons for this is lack of informa- 
tion or inadequate information on such programs.^! 

More complete data are needed on the characteristics of 
students enrolled in postsecondary occupational programs, spe- 
cifically their demographic characteristics, social characteristics, 
and academic backgrounds. While the idea of ‘‘universal op- 
portunity*' is one of the forces behind the development of 
postsecondary occupational programs, it cannot be determined 
from enrollment statistics whether we are approaching this 
ideal or not 

More information is needed on the extent to whiA these 
programs serve as an attractive alternative for those who with- 
draw from degree programs. This opportunity must be open 
and accessible to those who attempt but do not complete 
degree programs. 

A study related to this problem Is now underway at the Center for 
Occupational Education, North Carolina State University, under the 
direction of the author. 
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Information is also needed on the extent to which students 
are drawn from industry itself. The normal route, it appears, 
is enrollment immediately after high school. Sizable part-time 
enrollmeiits strongly indicate that many students are working 
full time while faking courses. This, of course, does not mean 
that industrial employers are responsible for those seeking 
training, nor that the training constitutes attempts on the part 
of students to advance in their present occupations. Cer- 
tainly, this is not always the case. More information is needed 
on the number and characteristics of students following vari- 
ous avenues of entry to. diese programs. 

Selected data indicate that the completion rate in some of 
these programs may be alarmingly low. More precise informa^ 
tion on completions is needed. Information is also needed on 
the relationship of completion rate to organizational structure 
and type of pro^am. Studies should be conducted on the 
characteristics of students who do not complete programs, 
their reasons for withdrawing, and the effect withdrawal has 
on their subsequent employment experiences. If it is assumed 
that these programs are recessary and sufficient for job entry, 
then institutions which do not hold a student to completion 
have not fulfilled their potential service to the student or the 
areas they are designed to serve. 

Occupational education* perhaps more than any other type 
of education, should make a readily observable difference in 
the life of the person who completes a program. It is in- 
tended to be practical, applied, and a direct service to students 
and industry. Extensive followup studies on the career pat= 
terns of graduates from these programs should be made. 
Their training should make them both better workers and 
better adjusted workers, and provide them with the basis for 
profession in an occupation. 
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APPENDIX 

Throughout this report the United States is defined to in- 
clude the 50 States and the District of Columbia, but does not 
include the Comnionwealth of Puerto Edco nor the outlying 
areas under U.S. jurisdiction. The regions are defined ac- 
cording to the U.S. Bureau of the Census classificaticn as 
follows: 

I. Northeast 

A. New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 

B. Middle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania 

II. North Central 

A. East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin 

B. West North Central: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 

III. South 

A. South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
Una, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida 

B. East South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi 

C. West South Central; Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas 

IV. West 

A. Mountain; Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 

B. Pacific; Washington, Oregon, California, Alaska, 
Hawaii 
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private Vocational Schools: 

T eir Emerging Role in Postsecondary Education 



by A, Harvey Belitsky 
Research Economist 

W. E, Upjohn Institute for Employment Research 

The views expressed by the writer do not necessarily 
reflect policies or positions of the W. E. Upjohn Insti= 
tute for Employment Research or of the Ford Founda= 
tion which financed a larger study o£ the achools. 



I. INTRODUCTION 

This study attempts to clarify the role of private vocational 
schools as one of the institutions providing postsecondary 
education. The principal topics include: estimated number 
of schools and students, types of occupational training, nature 
of instruction, student characteristics, and regulation and 
accredltatipn of the schools. 

The general status of vocational education is considered 
initially in order to explain the still inadequate awareness 
and acceptance of the private vocational schools and their 
students. Finally, in a brief concluding section, a proposal 
is offered which seeks to enhance the equality of educational 
opportunity?- 

II. STATUS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Despite steadily growing enrollments in colleges and uni- 
versities, the potential number of students who can benefit 
from instruction in private vocational schools will continue 
to be exceptionally large. The piomising future of the 
schools is based upon at least two major conditions. First, 
only about one=£ourth of all high school students are enrolled 
in a vocational education program. Second, less than 25 per= 
cent of all high school students ultimately complete a 4-year 
college program, 

The expected advances in the use of private vocational 
schools are grounded in the demons tra ted capacity of the 
schools to motivate and train students with various needs and 
interests for specific occupational objectives. Young persons 
lacking vocational qualifications, private employers, and sev- 
eral government agencies have shown the greatest appreciation 
of the schools* capabilities and have also made the most use of 
Q n. In general, however, educators and school counselors 



have been uninformed about and even antagonistic to the 
private vocational schools. 

Since high school graduates and nongraduates will continue 
to enroll in vocational schools, it is important to consider 
some of the plausible reasons why key persons involved in 
advising such students have disregarded the schools. Insights 
into this paradox arise from (a) the current emphasis upon 
college education, and (b) the contrasting objectives of voca- 
tional schools and colleges. 

J. B. Conant and other highly respected educators have 
been critical of the many parents who ignore the aptitudes 
and interests of their children and pressure them to pursue 
some form of higher education. Quite understandably, the 
school counselors typically reflect a community's interest in 
maximum college enrollment. The number of counselors in 
most schools is, moreover, inadequate, and the counselors who 
are available are unfamiliar with the needs of and the oppor- 
tunities for students not headed for college. The net result 
of these conditions is that educational resources are not effi- 
ciently used and numerous cases of personal frustration and 
disillusionment occur. 

While strongly favoring equality of educational opportu- 
nity, J, W. Gardner, former Secretary, HEW, has also stressed 
the desirability of providing superior vocational education, and 
he has accented the possibilities and importance of achieving 
‘‘excellence’' in all forms of education and work. 

The preeminence given to college enrollment by educators, 
counselors, and parents is naturally related to the academic 
program and, perhaps even more, to the ultimate types of 
employment that college graduates are likely to secure. The 
liberal arts curriculum is an important educational component 
of colleges and universities. Such a curriculum may be a 
preparation or requirement for an occupationally oriented 
program, but studenis may also select the subjects for their 
intrinsic value. Even undergraduate curriculums that lead 
directly to employment (e.g,, business administration or engi- 
neering) require some general education subjects. In con- 
trast, vocational schoisls, particularly the private ones, offer 
hardly any subject matter that is not directed toward the 
ultimate requirements of a job; and the courses, usually less 
than 2 years in length, are not concluded by the conferring 
of a degree. The term “course*' is used by private vocational 
schools to represent the entire training program. Compara- 
tively few of the private vocational schools are actually able 
to confer an associate degree under current regulations in 
their States. In 1969 Pennsylvania, for example, began con- 
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sidering private vocational scliools' eligibility to award an asso- 
ciate degree. 

Private vocational schools differ from colleges and universi- 
ties not only in subject matter taught but also differ in their 
financiai structure. Colleges and universities, whether private 
or public, are overwhelmingly nonprofit, while the great 
majority of private vocational schools are profit-making, or 
more accurately, profit-seeking organizations.’ This need not 
be noted par se as a distinguishing characteristic between the 
two types of institutions, but it has in fact been raised as an 
additional factor of comparison. However, it apj^ears appro* 
priate to focus less attention on the financial structure of an 
educational or training institution and, instead, to examine 
more closely student needs, the competence of instructors, and 
the nature of the programs. 

This approach could lead to a clearer differentiation be- 
tween the two types of institutions. Perhaps it would then be 
concluded that colleges and vocational schools are noncom- 
peting groups,"' to be evaluated on the basis of their compara- 
tive excellence in instructional programs and the performance 
of their graduates on the job. (Colleges and universities 
should naturally be supported in their search for excellence 
in those fields of study that are not directly related to ultimate 
employment.) 



m. ESTIMATED NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
AND STUDENTS 

The first serious attempt to estimate the number of private 
vocational schools and to consider their programs was made 
in 1964. Clark and Sloan estimated that there were more 
than 35,000 schools, with an enrollment exceeding 5 million.- 
However, these figures included schools offering both voca- 
tional and leisure-time training programs. 

The author's study on which this paper is based disclosed a 
total of 7,000 private schools limited to vocational education 
and serving L5 million students during 1966.’ These con- 
servative estimates were divided into four broad occupational 
categories as shown in table 1. 



Table 1. 



Occupational Calegofy 


Number of 
Schools 


Percent of 
Schools 


Number of 
Students 


Percent of 
Students 


Trade and Technical 


3,000 


42.4% 


835,710 


53.4% 


Business 


1,300 


18.4 


439,500 


28.1 


Cosmetology 


2,477 


S5.0 


272,470 


17.4 


Barber 


294 


4.2 


15,876 


1.0 




7,071 


100.0% 


1,563356 


99.9% 



lA decision by a judge of the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia niighi lead to the catablishmeiit of many more proprietary 
colleges. The Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Inc., was found: (1) to be in restraint of trade, and (2) to deny 
constitutional due process by requiring applicants for accreditation to be 
nonprofit insUtutlons, See Civil Action No. IS 15-^6, The District Court 
decision was recently reversed by tJie Court of Appeals, and the Supreme 
Court lias been asked to review the case. 

2 See H. F. Clark and H. S. Sloan, Classrooms on Main Street, New 
York: Teachers College Press, 1966, p. 4. 

3 See A. H. Belitsky, Private Vocational Schools and Their Students: 

“er|c 



The above figures were based upon responses to a written 
questionnaire by 1,200 schools and supplemental information 
provided by associations of the four types of schools. The 
number of cosmetology and barber schools was exact because 
their respective associations conduct an annual census. In 
1966, the United Business Schools Association had a member- 
ship of 500 schools offering secretarial, accounting, business 
administration, and other course:*, and it maintained a record 
of BOO nonmember business schools. The National Associa- 
tion of Trade and Technical Schools (NATTS) , established 
in 1965, had only 200 member schools, but the Association's 
mailing list was sev eral times that number. 

As previously shown, the majority of students attended 
trade and technical schools. Added to the enrollment in 
business schools, these two categories accounted for SO percent 
of all students. However, the cosmetology and barber schools 
are quantitatively important, because they train most of the 
persons entering such occupations. 

The data also revealed that the average annual enrollment 
in each type of OLCUpational training school was rather small. 
Less than 5 percent of the schools enrolled more than 2,000 
students annually. The average business school enrolled less 
than 350 students annually. This exceeded the average en- 
rollment in the trade and technical schools by 20 percent and 
was much greater than the typical enrollments in the cosme- 
tology and barber schools. 

One explanation for the small size of most of these schools 
is related to the importance assigned to the practical, problem- 
solving aspects in the courses. It follows that only a short 
period of time is spent in large classrooms, and the costs of 
adequate space and machinery in shop and laboratory settings 
necessarily limit the size of a school building and its staff. 
Second, the schools are widely distributed geographically— 
often either located in cities with less than 100,000 persons or 
situated within sections of a large metropolitan area. A third 
reason is that the trade and technical schools (the primary 
focus of attention in this study) tend to train for single or related 
occupations. Nevertheless, collectively, the large number of 
highly specialized trade and technical schools offers the greatest 
diversity of courses. 

Although most private schools operate on a year-round basis 
and offer both day and evening sessions, the capacity for ex- 
panding enrollment appears to be sizable. The possibilities 
for growtli are primarily due to the under-utilization of staff 
and facilities in afternoon and evening classes. According to 
a survey of NATTS members, the schools were operating at 
only 60 percent of their capacity. On the basis of this esti- 
mate, all trade and technical schools could accommodate an 
additional one-half million students.’* 

Some of the salient features of the home study or corres- 
pondence schools must be at least noted, even though such 
schools undoubtedly merit a much more extensive survey. 

The National Home Study Council, with a membership of 
120 accredited schools, is the principal association for these 
schools. (Some of the schools have vocational school divisions 



Limited Objectives^ Unlimited OpportunUies, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Schenkman Publishing Company, 1969, p. 9. 

^ Ibid., p. 46. This estimate excludes the unused capacity in business, 
barber, and cosmetology schools. 
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similar to those considered in this study.) Accreditation is 
provided by the Gouncirs Accrediting Commission, which is 
recognized by the U.S. Office o£ Education. There are also 
approximately 500 nonaccredited correspondence schools. 
Unlike the members of the National Home Study Ccancil, 
the nonaccredited schools do not always require examinations 
and frequent “exchange” between school and student. 

Since homes .serve, in effect, as a substitute for classrooms, 
the number of correspondence schools is much smaller than 
the estimated total of private vocational schools, while enroll- 
ments are considerably larger. One international correspond- 
ence school has had more than 10Q,000 students during each 
of the past 5 year^. The National Home Study members have 
students in every State and their total enrollment is equal to 
that of the private vocational schools. When the enrollments 
in nonaccredited schools and the armed forces are added to 
those of the Council, the aggregate figure is 5 million students. 

The total number of subjects taught by correspondence is 
about 600 and includes vocational subjects, high school 
courses, and college-level courses. Students can naturally hold 
jobs and learn at their own desired pace. 



shoemaking; food processing, merchandising, preparation and 
service; interior design and related services; major and minor 
appliance repair and sei'vicing; machine shop; photography; 
printing; sales, promotions and related services; tool and die 
design; various forms of transportation and traffic manage- 
ment; and welding. Finally, courses in aerospace engineering 
technology, waste and wastewater reconversion, gardeningi 
hotel-motel management and related services, and many others, 
though listed only by a few schools, are areas of growing job 
opportunities. 

Not all of die courses (which are listed in the appendix to 
this paper) are equivalent to generally accepted occupational 
designations. However, occupational breakdowns are neces- 
sarily somewhat arbitrary, and personal differences are evident 
with respect to vocational interest, ability and willingness to 
devote the required time to what is regarded as ideal, 
welhrounded training. 

The great variety of occupational training is matched by a 
wide diversity in course length and, quite expectedly, in 
tuition. Tuition ai^eraged nearly $l,r!00 annually for the 
courses offered by the members of NATTS in 1966, How= 
ever, the tuition ranged from about $100 to $4,500. 



IV. TYPES OF COURSES OFFERED IN TRADE 
AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 



V. ASPECTS OF INSTRUCTION 



The variety of occupational courses found in private trade 
and technical schools reflects the unique ability of these 
schools to respond to the trainiiig needs of many industries 
and professions. About 2B0 different occupational courses 
were offered in the more than 500 trade and technical schools 
examined in this study Since most schools offered more than 
one course, the total number of courses provided by these 
schools was nearly 1,600. 

The six major vocational categories (based on the number 
of courses in each category) were: 



Vocational Category No. of courses 



Automobile maintenance and related services 127 

Data processing 18B 

Drafting 131 

Eleetronlcs 159 

Medical services 154 

Radio-TV 95 

Total 851 



Less than 60 |_ ^rcent of all reported courses are included in 
the above categories, although the three largest areas of train- 
ing (data processing, electronics, and medical services) are 
acknowledged to be growth fields in most manpower pro- 
jections. The other three categories cannot necessarily be 
designated "traditional,” because drafting may be allied with 
the electronics industry and a radio-TV course may emphasize 
the repair of color television sets, Even automobile repair 
offers numerous employment openings for competent workers. 

Additional important training fields include courses in; 
commercial arts; construction; fashion design* needle trades; 



The instruction in private vocational schools is highly 
specialized, with a view to the final employment objective. 
Therefore, the schools maintain close, but informal contacts 
with employers. Course content is readily modified to reflect 
pertinent changes that are reported to school officials by 
employers. Decisions to add improved facilities can also be 
made rapidly and directly. This differs from the delays often 
encountered by public schools and colleges that must seek 
approval from school boards or legislatures. 

Training is provided in a job-simulated setting. Visual 
aids and operative equipment of all types are typically more 
important than textbooks. Classroom or lecture instruction 
is usually followed immediately by supplementary training in 
the school shop, laboratory, kitchen, or "department store” 
in order to demonstrate the practical application of theoreti- 
cal concepts. Most schools also arrange student visits to plants 
and offices. Modest home assignments are required for many 
courses, because only those theoretical concepts which are 
relevant to the performance of a job are taught. 

The emphasis upon the functional phases of instruction rep- 
resents more than an adaptation to the actual requirements 
of an ultimate job. It also reflects the minimum level of 
formal education that is required for admission to die schools. 
A substantial percentage of all schools accept students who 
have not completed high school. At least 10 percent of the 
business schools offer a minimum of one course that requires 
less than a high school education for admission. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the trade and technical schools provide 
at least one course that does not require completion of high 
schroL Educational requirements for admission to barber and 
cosmetology schools are lower still; less than 10 percent of 
the schools demand high school graduation or its equivalent.® 






Belitsky, op. cit*j pp. 13-14. 




Q/5id., pp. 28-32. 
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The private schools have also devised methods for moti- 
vating many of their students who found the general educa- 
tion program in high school unstimulating. Hence, course 
materials are presented in short, sequential units which rein- 
force previously learned materials. A sense of achievement is 
experienced by the typical student, because he is informed of 
his process on a continuing basis, rather than at the conclu- 
sion of a term or semester. 

Another significant aspect of the instruction offered by many 
of the schools is the provision of training at various levels of 
accomplishment within related occupations. For instance, in 
one school students may shift their concentration from a radio- 
television repair course to a more advanced course in electron- 
ics technology, or vice versa, depending on tlieir demonstrated 
aptitudes and interests. Some schools even provide courses in 
different occupational fields and permit students to alter their 
specialty course. These options are, of course, advantageous 
to students who would otherwise fail their course or else be 
compelled to accept the dissatisfactions of employment in an 
occupation that is not their first preference. 

A final feature of the instruction is the result of course selec- 
tivity among the generally self-financing students. Since the 
students select occupational courses which they prefer, they 
are much more likely to be motivated than they would be in 
tlie absence of such free choice. Concomitantly, the previously 
mentioned components of the instruction have such a strong 
appeal for the students that they contribute per se to rather 
high student motivation. D. P. Ausubel is authoritative in 
supporting this type of instruction. 

Psychologists have been emphasizing the motivationdearn* 
ing and the interest-activity sequence of cause and effect for 
so long that they tend to overlook their reciprocal aspects. 
Since motivation is not an indispensable condition for short- 
term and limited-quantity learning, it is not necessary to 
postpone learning activities until appropriate interests and 
motivations have been developed.^ 



VL EVALUATION: A CONTINUING NEED 

The ultimate value of instruction in private vocational 
schools is demonstrated both through the graduates' success 
in finding training-related positions, and in their occupational 
progress during their working careers. Only partial assess- 
ments of student achievement have, however, been made.® In 
any case, since schools change their curriculums and teaching 
staffs or simply fail to adopt important changes initiated by 
other schools, a continuing means of evaluating the training 
schools must be available. 

Accreditation or evaluation of most private vocational 
schools is voluntary, as it is for all types of education in the 
United States. States do establish hygienic rules for barber 
and cosmetology schools* and State and Federal laws deter- 
mine the scope of training for a limited number of technical 
occupations, including certified pipewelder, commercial pilot, 

7 D. P. Ausubel, “A Teaching Strategy for Culturally Depmed Puplli,*’ 
in Miller and Smiley, eds., Education in the Metropolis, New Yorki The 
Free Press, 1967. p. §9S. 

«K. B. Hoyt’s Specialty Oriented Student Research Program at the 
of Maryland is virtually the only iource for such findings. 



ship radio officer, and tractor- trailer driver. Generally, how= 
ever, business, trade and technical schools are evaluated by 
private accrediting organizations. 

Accrediting teams evaluate a school on the basis of its suc- 
cess in achieving the purposes and objectives the school has set 
for itself. About 500 out of some 1,500 business schools are 
members of the United Business Schools Association (UBSA) , 
sponsor of a recognized accrediting body which has accredited 
about 250 schools. Schools that are not accredited by Septem- 
ber 1970 will no longer be eligible for active membership. In 
contrast, only about 10 percent of all trade and technical 
schools are members of NATTS, wliicli received its accrediting 
status from the U.S. Gomissioner of Education in 1967, 2 years 
after the Association's establishment. 

A 'Visiting team" from NATTS or UBSA is the principal 
effective body for evaluating private vocational schools. The 
team, consisting of technical specialists (industry representa- 
tives, educators, and school owners) who are not affiliated with 
the school under consideration, verifies the schoors claims re- 
garding its courses or programs. A check is made of a school’s 
business practices, including job placement records and student 
recruitment procedures, especially when the school’s recruiting 
representatives work on a commission basis. Student impres- 
sions are secured through random interviews. 

A NATTS member school must seek accreditation for any 
newly acquired affiliate and an accredited school must apply 
for evaluation of any new course. 

An accrediting body examines graduate placement records 
at the time of accreditation, upon receipt of c nailed annual 
reports, and at the 5-year reevaluation intervals. In general, 
practically all schools provide a placement service for their 
graduates, and a great majority offer the service "for life." 
The placement ratio (percentage of a scliooFs gi*aduates placed 
in jobs by a school) has, however, not been determined with 
any firm accuracy. Of course, many of the students are indi- 
rectly helped by the schools to find jobs; more or less formal 
sessions are conducted on how to prospect for work; and visits 
to schools by recruiters from industrial concerns afford stu= 
dents an early and convenient start in job-searching. 

School followup of students after graduation is a crucial 
means of determining the percentage of students who secured 
training-related jobs and their occupational progress over the 
years. Most schools follow up their graduates for 1 year, but 
only about 20 percent of the schools gathered information on 
their giaduates' employment progress after the first year. It 
would seem, therefore, that private vocational schools““as well 
as most other educational and training institutions— could 
improve their followup procedures and, in turn, provide ac- 
crediting teams with additional important evidence for evalu- 
ating the schools. 

In the absence of dependable data on the employment ex- 
periences of private vocational school graduates, only indirect 
and qualified impressions are possible. In the first place, the 
utilization of the schools under numerous government-financed 
training pro^ams represents a measure of the confidence 
placed in the courses, teachers, and managements. Second, 
close contacts between the schools and employers are likely to 
ensure the presentation of "relevant" training. Third, gradu- 
ates recommend the schools to others, and, in fact, they are a 
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principal source of new students. Thus they must have been 
pleased with the training and employment received;^ 

In addition to the practical advantages of accreditation, 
such as detached evaluation and suggestions for improving a 
school's functioning, accreditation draws attention to compe- 
tent schools and strengthens their competitive position with 
counselors and prospectivu students. Poor schools may be 
forced to improve their teaching standards, purchase necessary 
equipment, and generally raise their capital base. 

The importance of voluntary accreditation is especially ap- 
parent when it Is noted that less than half of all States license 
the private vocational schools and that a considerably smaller 
percentage of rJie schools carefully evaluate instructional 
courses.^® Principal interests of the regulating States include: 
hnandal structure (e.g., requirement to post bond) , teacher 
qualifications, course outlines, adequacy of equipmeiit, student 
contracts, and advertising claims. 

In general, the inspection of private schools by most State 
supervisors is less thorough than that of a NATTS accrediting 
team. Each State supervisor in even the larger States £re= 
quently must oversee a large number of schools. New York 
and possibly a few other States utilize subject specialists in 
. their evaluative inspections when a school introduces a new 
course. According to New York law, each course must be re- 
evaluated every 5 years; this is similar to a NATTS provision. 

Most of the 20 States that regulate private schools require 
instructors to have work experience, ranging from 2 years in 
Colorado to 8 years in Massachusetts, in the vocational area 
they are teaching. Usually work experience is an alternative 
to formal education, and no State requires more than a high 
school education. However, a survey of instructors in the 
member schools of NATTS disclosed that about 60 percent of 
the instructors actually had some college education and more 
than one-third of the total had at least 4 years of college edu- 
caton.*^ The larger independent schools plus those operated 
as subsidiaries of corporations often pay the tuition of their 
instructors enrolled part time in college courses that are re- 
lated to their teaching fields. 

VII. INSTRUCTOR ROLES 

It is noteworthy that numerous policies regarding instruc- 
tors in private vocational schools are still exceptional cases or 
experiments in other schools. For instance, most private 
schools consider a sizable number of student failures in one 
instructor's course or in several of his courses owjr time an 
indication of the instructor's failure. 

® Eighty-five percent of about 1,100 surveyed students gave their schools 
at least an “average” rating. See A. H. Belitsky, op. cit., p. 1^5. 

10 “Licensing is nothing more than a permit to do businesi, having 
regard generally to safety and commercial standards. Certification, on the 
other hand, is generally related to curriculum, instructional staff, facili- 
ties, etc. . . See R. Fulton, “Proprietary Schools,” Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research, Fourth Edition. 

11 Seven hundr^ and twenty-six full-time and partHime Instructors 
were included in the 65 schools i 'ponding. See E, L. Johnson, A De- 
seriptwe Survey of Teachers uf Frivate Trade and Technical Schools 
Assoeiaied with the National Association of Trade and Technical Schools, 
doctoral dissertation submitted to The George Washington University* 
tt induced in part by Griswold Institute Print Shop, Cleveland, 1967, 
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Instructors in private vocational schools are urged to con- 
sider their students as “clients,'' not “charges,*’ An important 
financial accountability, therefore, resides with the school and 
its instructors. The supervisor of a school for electronics tech- 
nicians once observed that each prospective instructor must be 
critically evaluated, since the referrals of former students ac- 
count for at least 50 percent of a school’s student body. The 
schools are convinced that creditable teaching performances 
can be insured by making teaching capability the main cri- 
terion for reward and advancement; and instructors are not 
usually given tenure. 

A distinctive instructor-student relationship in the voca- 
tional school naturally influences the form and manner of 
instruction in such schools. For example, the instructors at 
many schools engage in “group teaching on an individual 
basis." This consists of students proceeding at the same pace 
in the theoretical part of their course and at different rates of 
progress in the practical or shop training. Students who are 
deficient in the theory portion of a course are encouraged to 
seek aid in frequently conducted review classes. 

Shop training, on the other hand, is apparently more readily 
learned and applied, although there are differences in per- 
formance levels here, too. It is therefore an instructor's re- 
sponsibility to circulate freely among individuals or small 
groups of students. 

Small classes and individualized instruction make many of 
the schools an ideal setting for training both students who 
failed in secondary schools and persons with a variety of han- 
dicaps who are referred by a Vocational Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter. Students with varied capacities surely require instructors 
who are not limited to an unchanging lesson plan. In addi- 
tion, instructors must be able to accommodate students who 
are at different stages of progress, because students can enroll 
in many of the courses at frequent intervals (i.e., there is no 
single starting date) . 

In view of instructor responsibilities, the typical student- 
teacher ratio for classroom instruction or lectures is small— at 
least when compared with the ratios found in the Introductory 
subjects of many colleges and universities. Abo* it 60 percent 
of the NATTS members had a ratio of 24 or less SLudents per 
instructor. Of course, the average ratio is still lower in the 
shop, laboratory, and machine practice. The majority of the 
schools assigned 19 or less students to an instructor at any 
given timed^ 

The student-teacher ratio is also significant since teachers 
are often expected to counsel students. Although not licensed 
to provide guidance (only a small minority of schools employ 
certified counselors) , the teachers can assist students who have 
been inadequately counseled (or not counseled at all) while 
in high school. This instructor requirement is a direct result 
of the limited number of high school guidance personnel and 
their equally limited views on postsecondary vocational educa- 
tion. As a result, many persons drop out from high school, 
and even many who graduate, have insufficient knowledge of 
occupational training opportunities and the labor market. A 
substantial proportion of students are not thoroughly familiar 
with the courses provided by the private schools, or else they 
learn about the schools through friends attending them, mem- 



12 A. H. Belitsky, op, ciL, pp. 82-88. 
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bers of their families, newspaper advertisements, or sales repre= 
sentatives of the schools. As a major consequence of these infor= 
mai li^iCs, many young persons who enroll in the schools are 
likely to do so with incomplete information on the nature of 
training, requirements of the occupation they are training for 
and the opportunities for advancement. 

The counseling continues throughout a course for many stu- 
dents and may involve a fatherly form of encouragement that 
is not available at home. This includes the provision of extra 
assistance after class hours to a small group or even to an indi- 
vidual student to overcome elementary deficiencies in arithmetic 
and reading comprehension. 



VIII. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 
AND NEEDS 

Since students are the major '‘consumers” at private voca- 
tional schools, it has been in the interest of school administra- 
tors and instructors to adjust tc> student differences in age, 
educational attainment, ability, and health. 

Although the average age of the enrolled students is com- 
paratively young, there have been numerous instances of suc- 
cess in training older persons, b<^th healthy and those ailing 
physically or emotionally. The study of NATTS schools dis- 
closed a median age of 20 years for students enrolled in the 
day sessions; only about 10 percent of the students were 26 or 
older. The average age of the evening students was consider- 
ably higher, with nearly two-fifths being 26 or older. Most 
evening students had been employed full time, and a high 
percentage of them still found it necessary to work full time 
during the day while training for a specialty within their occu= 
pation, or for a completely different vocation. For both day 
and evening sessions, the general age range at the NATTS 
schools during 1965 to 1967 was 17 to 48 years; but some 
schools even had students who were in their sixties. 

Althougli enrollees in the trade and technical schools are 
predominantly men, several schools do provide considerable 
training opportunities for women in such courses as medical 
and dental assisting, commercial arc, and hotel-motel man- 
agement. The women naturally accotmt for the large major- 
ity of students enrolled in business and cosmetology schools. 

Flexibility of the schools in accommodating students of 
varied background and needs is particularly evident with re- 
gard to educational preparation. Student bodies include: 

1, High school dropouts with no occupational training. 

2, High school graduates of a general education program 
who lack any specific preparation for employment. 



13 It is not known to what extent blacks and disadvantaged members 
of other minorities have been enrolled in the private schools. Probably 
most of the blacks enjoying such opportunities receive financial aid 
under programs of the Veterans Administration, Vocatioiial Rehabilitation 
agencies, the Manpower Development and Training Act, and other gov- 
ernment agencies. However, in some nonprofit schools, notably the 
Opportunities Industrialization Center (OIC), blacks have been the 
principal beneficiaries. The OIC was organized in Philadelphia, but 
of the training centers have been established recently in other 
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3. High school graduates who fail to pass the private 
schools* aptitude tests in algebra or even arithmetic. 

4. Persons preparing for a licensable occupation. 

5. College dropouts, or even coiiege students and gradu- 
ates, desiring aa otherwise unavailable course, such as 
computer programing. 

6. Persons for whom the formal education requirement is 
eased because they have had several years of employment 
experience, but are currently unemployed or finding it 
difficult, for physical reasons, to remain in their present 
occupations. 

Besides taking account of their students’ educational prepa= 
ration, school administrators adjust the scheduling of courses 
to the requirements of students. For some courses, new stu- 
dents are enrolled as often as once each week. The majority 
of schools have four new classes annually, but they may accept 
students on a monthly basis. Students can also attend either 
day or evening sessions, and they can choose to attend on a 
full- or part-time basis. Courses given by members of NATTS 
ranged from onedialf week to ISO weeks. The median for 
these courses was 40 weeks. Most courses require twice as long 
when taken on a part-time basis. The option of enrolling in a 
course on either a full-time or part-time basis and the great 
variations in course length afford considerable flexibility to 
students. Fijially, practically all trade and technical schools 
operate at least 48 weeks annually, permitting the ambitious stu- 
dent to complete the already compact course most expeditiously. 

After a typical student is enrolled in a private school, his 
major challenge is having adequate funds to finance all ex- 
penses during the period of education. Although empirical 
data are unavailable, it is likely that students are predomi- 
nantly from middle income families where the father is not 
employed in a professional or managerial position. Only a 
small minority of students attending trade and technical 
schools can rely upon their parents or personal saving^ to pay 
for their entire schooling. For example, more than two-thirds 
of the students enrolled at a large technical school, which has 
been granted recognition for transfer of credits to several col- 
leges and universities, are compelled to work on a part- or full- 
time basis. The school owners’ practice of accepting de- 
ferred payments is a useful, albeit limited, form of finanGial 
assistance that is available in most schools. Under this prac- 
tice, students may elect to pay their tuition in installments 
throughout the year, rather than in one or two lump-sum 
payments. 

Despite financial pressures, the student dropout rate is only 
approximately 20 percent in these schools— lower than the 
dropout rate in most high schools and colleges. This is at 
least partially due to student selection of courses which satisfy 
individual vocaticnal interests. Financial problems are the 
major reasons for student failure to complete courses. The next 
most important reasons cited^the presence of family problems 
and securing a full time job— also suggest the presence of finan- 
cial difficulties for at least some of the students. School owners 
report that only a minor percentage of students fail to com- 
plete their courses due to lack of ability. 

14 A. H. Belitsky, op. cit., p. 106. 



IX. PROSPECTS FOR PRIVATE 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Private vocational schools are likely to experience a con- 
sistent growth in enrollrnents and greater general acceptance 
as an important training resource for persons who do not at- 
tend college. Moreoveri the congressional recommendation for 
use of the schools under provisions of the Vocational Education 
Act could lead to joint ventures with public hgh schools. 

The types of courses offered in these highly flexible schools 
will be a function of at least four factors. In the first place, 
the schools will continue to adapt to those areas of the ecom 
omy undergoing expansion and innovation. For example, the 
schools were among the first offering courses in the allied 
health field, computer programing and commercial flying. 
Second, and especially within a specific community, the pri“ 
vate schools will offer those courses that are either not taught 
in the public schools or else are unavailable in sufficient hi.ni- 
ber to meet the desires of students. The third factor is the 
extent to which public schools, and even colleges throughout 
the counti-y, will decide to subcontract with the private schools 
for those vocational education courses they cannot provide for 
their students. A fourth factor is both the increased corporate 
subcontracting of training with the schools plus the significant 
expansion in corporate purchase and operation of the schools. 
This factor is also likely to have an independent influence 
upon tlie general growth of the schools. 

The types of courses offered and the educational require- 
ments for admission determine, to a great extent, the nature 
of the student bodies in the schools. In all probability, the 
students’ average level of formal education has risen faster 
than the average educational requireinent for admission to the 
schools during xecent years. This conclusion is based on the 
author's study comparing admission requirements with actual 
qualifications of students. The greater educational prepara- 
tion of most students could lead more schools to raise the 
level of sophistication in many of their occupational training 
courses. 

On the other hand, since most trade and technical schools 
have unused capacity and an interest in enrolling more stiu 
dents, their programs might be broadened to accommodate 
the large number of people who need initial training, upgrade 
ing, or retraining. This would involve accepting more per- 
sons with lower educational attainment. The author recom- 
mends a government loan-grant program as an equitable 
means for enabling these persons to attend private vocational 
schools. 



X. TOWAFD EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

It would be operationally desirable to have a government 
loan-grant prop*am for all persons seeking employment-related 



IS Only a minority of trade and technical schools have thus far applied 
to collegea and actually received partial transfer crediti for students 
desiring to attend college. Business schools may possibly have been more 
ni?rivf» in this regard. 

^ lee ibid,, pp, 144-150 for a more detailed discussion. 




training in pri/ate vocational schools. There is, however, a 
more important reason for universalizing tlie program— 
namely, an impressive growth in social concern for commit- 
ment to “free public education." 

The goal of equality of educational opportunity must nat- 
urally also provide more pei^sons in low-income families, the 
option of securing a college education. Nevertheless, equality 
(or more accurately, equity) will not be achievca by placing 
an exaggerated emphasis upon college preparatory programs 
in high school. Many students simply lack cither tlie interest 
or the ability to attend a college or even a junior college. 
Also, a community college, public technical institute, or area 
' ocational school may not always be available. Even where 
"free" schools are available, the courses that a prospective stu- 
dent wants may not be offered, or else the course length and 
its contents may differ from his preferences. 

In view of the tree or heavily subsidized education that is 
accessible to a sizable and rapidly increasing number of stiu 
dents in universities, colleges, and other public institutions, it 
would be equitable to improve the opportunities of students 
who choose to attend private vocational schools. The realistic 
and economically sound recognition and usage of the private 
schools could be a major means for expanding the laudable 
goal of equal educational opportunity. 
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APPENDIX 



No, of 
Courses 



Types of Courses Offered in 544 Reporting Trade and 


DATA PROCESSING (cont,) 




Technical Schools ^ 




Computer Programmer 


76 




No, of 


Data Processer 






Courses 


(incls. Keypunch and Tab Operator) 


86 


AUTO MAINTENANCE AND RELATED 








SERVICES 




DRAFTING 




Appraiser— Auto Damage 


2 


Blueprint Reader 


6 


Attendant— Service Station 


B 


Draftsman- 




Mechanic- 




General 




Basic and Master 


50 


(incls. basic, intermediate and advanced) 


44 


Diesel 


6 


Architectural 


16 


Salesman— Parts Counter 


1 


Electro- Mechanical 


4 


Specialist- 




Electronic and Electrical 


16 


Air Conditioning 


8 


Engineering 


13 


Automatic Transmission 


13 


^ '‘^^chanical 


22 


Body and Fender Repair 


22 


Sti actural 


6 


Conventional and Power Brakes 


4 


Illustrator— Technical 


3 


Front End and Wheel Alignment 


6 


Renderer— Architectural 


1 


Engine Tune-Up 


12 127 


DRYCLEANING AND LAUNDRY 





183 



in 



COMMERCIAL ARTS 

Artist— Commercial 31 

Consultant— Color 1 

Designer— 

Greeting Card 2 

Textile S 

Glass Blower— Neon 1 

Illustrator- 

Children's 1 

Fashion 8 

General 1 1 

Letterer 1 

Painter— Sign 2 

CONSTRUCTION 
Building Craftsman- 

Electrician B 

Heavy Equipment Operator and Mechanic 5 

Mason 2 

Painter 1 

Plumber and Pipefitter 3 

Steamfitter 1 

Structural Iron Worker 1 

Cabinetmaker (incls. Woodworking Techniques) 7 
* ‘Engineer**— 

Architectural Aide S 

Civil Aide 1 

Construction Technician 3 

Estimator 3 

Maintenance Ivlan— 

Technician 2 

Superintendent 1 

DATA PROCESSING 

Computer Maintenance 23 



A, H, Belitsky* op. eit,^ appendix to chapter 2. 




61 



41 




Drycleaner 3 

Helper— Laundry 2 

Manager— Drycleaning 2 

Presser— Laundry/ Factory 2 

Spotter 1 

ELECTRONICS^ 

Servicer 22 

Technician^ 137 



FASHION DESIGN, NEEDLE TRADES AND 



SHOEMAKING 

Buyer— Assistant 3 

Designer— Fashion and Assistant Fashion 12 

Dreasmaker 9 

Fitter 2 

Patternmaker and Grader 10 

Repairman/ Rebuilder— Power Sewing Machine 1 

Sewer- 

Needle Trades 9 

Power Machine 4 

Shoemaker/ Shoe Repairman 2 

Tailor and Alterer 11 

FLORISTRY AND GROUNDSKEEPING 

Designer— Floral 3 

Groundsworker— 

Gardener 2 

Landscaper 1 

Nursery Worker 1 



10 



159 



6B 



« Soine of the courses offered In this field include training in data pro- 
cessing. At the other extreme, some might hsve been more appropriately 
placed under the less dramatic headings of ‘'Eiectrical" .or "Electricity,” but 
this was impn*isible to determine from the titles as reported. 

** Electronics Technician courses prepare for work in a broad variety of 
occupatioiial settings — including maniifacturlng plants, laboratories, con- 
sulting firms, construction, etc. 



No, of 
Courses 



No. of 
Courses 



FLORISTRY AND GROUNDSKEEPING (ConL) 
Retailer— 

Florist 3 

Sales Clerk 2 

Shopowner 2 



JEWELRY DESIGN AND REPAIR 

Diamond Setter 4 

Jewelry Maker and Repairman 2 

Watch Worker (incls. elementary and advanced; 

14 also includes engraving) 7 13 



FOOD PREPARATION, PROCESSING, 
SERVICE AND MERCHANDISING 
Preparation- 
Baker 
Chef 

Kitchen Helper 



Meat Gutter 
Meat Wrapper 
Retailing- 

Cashier, Grocery Stocker and Checker 
Market Manager 
Service- 

Dietetics and Food Service Management 
Waiter 



FUNERAL WORK 
Embalmer 
Funeral Director 

HOTEL/ MOTEL OPERATION 
Maintenance Personnel- 
Executive and House Steward 
Housekeeping 
Manager 

Office Personnel- 
Accountant and Cashier 
Clerk 

PBX Operator 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
“Engineer'"— Time Study 
Manager— Industrial (Industrial Mgmt. 
Techniques) 

INTERIOR DESIGN AND 
RELATED SERVICES 
Designer- 
Interior 
Furniture 

Related-Skill Workers— 

Carpet Layer 
Drapery Maker 
Linoleum-Tile Floor Layer 
Slipcover Maker 
Upholsterer 

INVESTIGATION 
Fire and Explosion 
General 




1 

a 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 



S 

3 



1 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 



2 

5 



10 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 



MACHINE SHOP 

(Includes courses in layout, operation and 

inspection, as well as basic machines) 30 

MAJOR AND MINOR APPLIANCE REPAIR 



AND SERVICING 
Technician- 

Air Conditioning=Re£rigeration— Heating 9 

Repairman- 

Electric Motor 6 

Master Appliance 4 

Office Machine 2 

Small Appliance 3 

Serviceman- 

Air Conditioning 18 

Oil Burner 5 

Refrigeration 12 



6 MEDICAL SERVICES 
Aide- 



Geriatric 1 

Home Health 1 

Hospital 2 

Institutional 1 

Nursing 4 

Pediatric 1 

Assistant- 

Dental 25 

Doctor's Office 3 

Laboratory B 

Medical 24 

Examiner— Medical Claims 1 

Hygienist— Dental 1 

7 Nurse- 

Licensed Vocational 1 

Practical 8 

Orderly 1 

Secretary— Medical^ 23 

Technician- 

Dental 8 

Laboratory 9 

Medical 13 

Optical 1 

Technologist— 

Dental 17 

21 X^Ray 6 



30 



53 



154 



1 

1 

1 



3 




^ Although other listings 'f office occupations are excluded, an exception 
is iTiade for medical secretary because it is a^umed that a principal part of 
this training leads to technical proficiency. 
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No, of 
Courses 



No. of 
Courses 



PERFORMING ARTS 

Performer— Dance, Music (incls. opera and concert 
singing). Theater (incls. cinema, stage and 
TV acting) 

Dramatist— Radio/ TV 



PERSONAL SERVICES 

Finishing — Personal 
Modeling 
Swedish Massage 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photographer- 
Commercial 
Medical 
Motion Picture 
Newspaper 
Portrait 

Printer/ Retoucher- 
Airbrush Technique 
Colorist 

Dye-Transfer Printing 
Negative Retouching 
Repajrman—Camera 

PRINTING 

Artist— Graphic 

Assistant— General Print Shop 

Letterpress^ 

Hand Composition 
Pressman 

Linotype Maintenance 
Linotype Operator 

Monotype Keyboard and Casting Machine 
Operator ^ 

Lithography- 
lithographer 
Muhilith Operator 
Offset Cameraman 
Offset Printing 
Photolithographer 
Platemaker 
Pressman 
Stripper 

Silkscreen Technician 
Business Manager 

Scorekeeper (also incls. softball scorekeeping) 
Umpire 

Farrier (incls. some veterinary courses) 

>aith 



5 

1 
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18 



27 



RADIO-TV 

Broadcaster 

Repairman 

Salesman 

Technician- 

Communications (incls. 2 ?reparation for FCC 
license) 

Color TV 

RECREATION AND SPORTS 

Athletic Trainer 
Bartender 

Baseball Personnel- 
business Manager 

^^orekeeper (also incls. softball scorekeeping) 
Umpire 

Farrier (incls. some veterinary courses) 

Gunsmith 

SALES, PROMOTION AND 
RELATED SERVICES 

Promotion- 
Advertiser 
Copywriter 
Market Research 
Public Relations 
Sales— 

Auctioneer 
Merchandising 
Professional Salesmanship 
Sales and Management 

TOOL AND DIE DESIGN 



19 

34 

2 



39 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 



(Inchides plastic molding courses; also includes 
both separate and combined courses— i.e., cer- 
tain schools offer separate courses in tool design 
and die design, others combine them with one 
another and/or with tool and die making.) 54 

TRANSPORTATION-AIR 

Administrator— Aviation Specialist 2 

Communications— FAA 6 

Flight and Operations Personnel- 
Auxiliary— 

Dispatcher 1 

Hostess 6 

Instruments 1 

Ramp Agent 1 

Technician— Airframe Power Plant Mechanic 7 
T echnician— Radar 1 

Pilot 5 

Office Personnel- 

Airline Travel Agency 4 

International Travel 1 

Reservationist If 



9 ^ 



21 



54 



47 






TRANSPORTATION-FREIGHT 


No. of 
Courses 


TRANSPORTATION-SPACE 


No, of 
Courses 


Supervisor- 

Cargo 


4 


Technician— Aerost-iace Engineering 


2 2 


Freight Claim 


1 


TRANSPORTATION-TRAFFIC 


MANAGEMENT 


Rate Analyst 


1 6 


Traffic Manager 


5 


TRANSPORTATION-HIGHWAY 




Transportation Specialist 


4 9 


r>river-=- 


Rus 


1 


WASTE RECONVERSION 




Truck— 

Diesel 


2 


Technician— Waste and Wastewater 


1 1 


Heavy 


1 


WELDING 




Straight 


1 


Welder — 




Tractor Trailer 


2 7 


General 


23 






Arc 


9 


TRANSPORTATION-SEA 




Arc and Acetylene Combination 


3 


Ship Builder 


1 


Electric 


1 


Shipboard Personnel- 




Gas 


2 


Deck Officer— Merchant Marine 


2 


HelhArc 


6 


“Engineer ' — Marine 


1 


Oxy=Acetylene 


6 


Pilot— Merchant Marine 


2 


Pipe 


4 54 


Technician— N avigational 
Underwater Operations Personnel- 
Decompression Chamber Operator 
Deep Sea Diver 


2 




1.483 


2 

1 n 


TOTAL COURSES 
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